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Greater Than Statecraft 


HE Duc de Richelieu, powerful French states- 

man, counted the invention of mayonnaise 
among the greatest feats of his eventful career. 
His logic is sound. 

A sauce which brings a hearty smack to the lips 
of a nation does more for the happiness of man 
than a parliamentary victory, a delicious flavoring 
extract more than a trade concession brilliantly 
negotiated. 

Here, then, is cause for congratulation to the 
Price Flavoring Extract Co., of Chicago. For 
seventy years they have been providing America 
with extracts so delicate, pure and true in flavor 
that description is reduced to despair. 

Price advertising of very necessity is devoid of 
fluffy words. In simple, honest phrases it promises 
the housewife who uses Price’s the certain satis- 
faction of perfectly flavored cakes, puddings, pies, 
cookies, sauces, ice creams and candies. 

Price’s “Tropikid,” constantly dominating the 
advertising, the cartons and labels, establishes in- 
stant recognition of the Price package wherever seen. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK §prttLADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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Your dealers could 
tell you something 


In the twenty-nine best business States of this 
country more than half the buying of commodities 


is done by farmers. 


The dealers who are selling your product know this. 

Ask them and they will tell you so. 

There are more than six million farm families in 
the country—notice we say families. 

Nearly five million are in these twenty-nine 


States. 


When you estimate your possible market you go 


by population figures and in- 
clude this Farm Market, but 
when you make up your ad- 
vertising list to cover your 
market you leave out half 
your buying public if you 
don’t include farm papers. 

Half the people who go into 
the stores in these States are 
farmers. Do they know your 
goods? 

When you advertise in the farm 
papers you are sure your message 
is going to reach exactly the peo- 
ple you are talking to. You are 
sending your message to a selected 
list of prospects just as surely as 
if you talked to them or wrote 
them a letter. 

Ask your dealers if they 
wouldn’t like to have you adver- 
tise in the farm papers. 

By using the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit you will reach nearly 
two million of the farm families 
in these 29 States. Each paper in 
this Unit is a paper selected for 
its influence in its particular 
territory. 

Half the buyers are farmers, 
and they will buy your product 
if it has merit and you tell them 
about it. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 
A. B.C. circulation 1,900,000. 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Ralei; 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Wisconsin Agricultu 
Established 1877 


Eastern Representative 


Watiace C, Ricuarpson, In 
Madison Ave., 
New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STanDARD Farm Papers, Inc 
1100 Transportation Blidg., 

» Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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How Many Calls Shoulda S4lesman 


New York, Fesruary 9, 1922 
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Make in a Day? |= 


A Study Based on Reports from One Hundred Concerne.in Different 
Lines of Business 


By Roy W. Johnson 


‘6 E judge our salesmen,” 

said the vice-president of 
a large and extremely successful 
specialty house, the other day, 
“not merely upon the amount of 
gross business they bring in, but 
by the thoroughness with which 
they represent the a in their 
territories. We watch the aver- 
age number of calls they make 
with even more care perhaps than 


the number of prospects they 
actually sell. When a man begins 
to sell every prospect he calls 


upon, or anywhere near it, that’s 
a danger signal with us. Ex- 
perience has shown that when a 
territory is properly covered not 
more than four calls out of ten 
will produce immediate orders, 
but we want the whole ten calls 
to be made. We don’t get ade- 
juate refPresentation unless they 
are made. So when the number 
of sales exceeds 40 per cent of 
the calls for any considerable pe- 
riod, the salesman is likely to 
hear about it. Of course we use 
considerable discretion, and terri- 
tories differ; but the daily reports 
»f calls and sales will show in the 
long run whether a salesman is 
really representing the company 
n his territory, or merely skim- 
ming the cream off from it.” 
Now of course conditions are 
widely at variance in different 
markets, and in different indus- 
ries. Calls by salesmen will vary 
ill the way from the practice of 
the New Englander who was 


Table of Contents on page 194 


~~ 


accustomed to lean over the dash- 
board of his buggy and shout, 
“Any ‘taters today? Nope? Gid- 
dap!”; to that of the power- 
transmission salesman who told 
me the other day that he had just 
spent six weeks on a single con- 
tract. No general conclusions 
can be drawn that will apply to 
all alike. But it is believed that 
almost any concern can arrive at 
a reasonable approximation of 
what constitutes adequate repre- 
sentation, based upon the aver- 
age number of calls per day, or 
per ,week, the year argund. To- 
morrow’s business may depend to 
a considerable extent upon the 
apparently unprofitable calls that 
are made today, and the concern 


that judges salesmen wholly 
upon the number of orders they 
turn in may be missing some- 


thing of importance. An intelli- 
gent study of daily reports of all 
calls made, based upon actual 
first-hand knowledge of terri- 
torial conditions, is often a better 
standard of: judgment of a sales- 
man’s efficiency than the old rule- 
of-thumb method based‘upon the 
number of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness turned in. 

From the standpoint of adver- 
tising, too, a record of calls is of 
importance. A comparison of the 
average number of calls in adver- 
tised territory with that in unad- 
vertised territory, for example, 
will show the effects of the adver- 
tising more promptly than the 
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records of gross business which advertising that has _ preceded 
normally takes time to develop. the salesman’s call. A salesman 

Indeed, there seems to be a for chewing gum or. cigarettes 
growing appreciation of the can tell his story in ten minutes, 


importance of arriving at some 
standards apart from the mere 
record of gross business. Several 
letters to Printers’ Inx’s Re- 
search Department have asked 
for information on this point. 
G. P. Richardson, of the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, for ex- 
ample, writes: 

refer me to articles which 
Ink 
per 


made 
ot 


Can you 
have been published in Printers’ 
on the average number of calls 
day on prospects that can be 
per salesman in different lines 
business? 

What would be a reasonable number 
of calls to expect from a salesman? I 
suppose the number varies somewhat, 
depending on the character of the 
product being sold and the class of cus- 
tomers to be reached, and if you have 
any figures that have been classified 
according to lines of business these will 
be of great interest. We are primarily 
interested in the performance of build- 
ing material salesmen selling to archi- 
tects and contractors but, in addition, 
the more information we can get on 
the average number of calls in various 
lines the more data we shall have to 
work on. 


The difficulties in the way of a 
general, blanket conclusion are 
well understood, but the figures 
that have been secured from a 
large number of concerns in dif- 
ferent lines of business should 
prove useful in the way that Mr. 
Richardson suggests. 

Generally speaking, the number 
of calls that can be made per day 
will vary according to four dif- 








where the adding machine sales- 
man may use several days’ time 
in locating the right man and get- 
ting an appointment. If the prod- 
uct is sold in grocery stores, drug 
stores, and cigar stores, a dozen 
calls a day may be far too few; 
while if it is sold only through 
the exclusive jewelry trade, a 
dozen calls a day might be en- 
tirely impossible. A sale of 100 
cases of breakfast food may be 
recorded with 4a few strokes of 
the pen, while the placing of an 
order for shoes may involve ex- 
amination of many samples, and 
the writing down of long lists of 
sizes. The length of the story 
which the salesman has to tell, 
the ease with which he can get 
from one prospect to the next, 
and the actual time consumed in 
the details of selling will, as a 
general rule, govern the number 
of calls he can be expected to 
make. 

In asking for the information 
on this subject from readers of 
PriInTeERS’ INK, questions were in- 
cluded covering the use of auto- 
mobiles by salesmen, and _ the 
effect upon the number of calls 
that could be made. The re- 
turns, at first sight, disclose a 
marked difference of opinion, 
some concerns reporting that the 
use of automobiles has materially 
increased the number of calls in 





ferent conditions: (1) the nature big-city territories, while others 
of the product, (2) the density of assert that a car is of little ad- 
the market, (3) the factors in- vantage to a salesman in the city 
volved in making sales, (4) the but is a great help in more 
FiGuRES FROM REPRESENTATIVE INpUSTRIES THAT Siow NuMBER oF CALLs per Day 
‘ i : Average 
Business Class of Trade Called On How Often Visited Calls Per 

ay 

Adding Machines Users 90 Days 6 

Air Compressors Jobbers Monthly 4 
Bakers’ Machinery Users Every 6 Months 12 to 20 

Candy Tobbers Every 60 Days 15 
Chewing Gum Retailers 30 to 60 Days 20 to 40 

Dairy Products Retail Grocers and Druggists Variable 25 

Disinfectants Jobbers and Retailers Monthly 15 

Food Products Retailers 90 Days 18 
Hardware Jobbers 60 Days 3 to 5 

Pencils (Automatic) Retailers Variable 7 
Radiators (Automobile) Repair Shops Orce Only 1 or 2 
Soap Jobbers, Retailers, Large Users 30, 60 or 90 Days 15 to 20 

Toilet Articles Retailers Monthly 25 

Tools Tobhers. Dealers. Consumers 4 to 12 Times a Year 8 
Ventilators Dealers, Users Jariable to 2 
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sparsely settled districts. A further 
study, however, discloses the fact 
that those concerns which are 
most favorably disposed toward 
the use of automobiles by city 
salesmen are those whose average 
number of calls per day is high, 
running all the way from twenty- 
five up to fifty. On the other 
hand, those who advocate a car 
for the country districts but not 
for the cities are concerns whose 
salesmen can make but few calls 
per day—from four up to nine or 
ten. The reason for this is prob- 
ably to be found in the following 
letter from Ralph Barstow, of the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corpora- 
tion, who writes: 


In answer to your question about 
automobile transportation, we find that 
a man working city trade in ‘New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Phila- 
delphia is handicapped with a car. He 
can’t park it anywhere; he has to walk 
from some distance; he has to keep 
moving to comply with traffic laws, and 
he is much better off on foot or on 
the trolley. 

When we get out of these thickly 
populated sections, the car is a distinct 
advantage. Take a man covering Con- 
necticut, for instance. If he were to 
depend on trains and trolleys he’d see 
a very much smaller number of people 
per day. He would have to spend his 
time in waiting-rooms and hanging 
around. 

There is one other element in auto- 
mobile transportation, however, that 
should be taken into consideration and 
that is road conditions. A man work- 
ing the Pittsburgh district leaves his 
car when he gets into West Virginia, 
for as slow as railroad transportation is, 
it certainly is better than chasing your 
car over the roads that you meet there. 
This is also true in the Southwestern 
section—Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and 
the Southern States. When you get off 
the main roads you are out of luck and 
it doesn’t pay to try to drive. 

The cost of running averages twelve 
cents per mile, which, of course, is 
more expensive than trains and trolleys. 
But from the number of calls they can 
make we find this advantageous. Fur- 
thermore, these men can carry a much 
wider line of samples in their tars 
than those men who are on foot. The 
twelve cents a mile charge includes 
depreciation, repairs, upkeep, tires, gas 
and oil—everything except interest on 
the original investment. 


Lack of parking facilities un- 
doubtedly does interfere with the 
use of automobiles by salesmen 
who must make long calls, while 
those who can jump rapidly from 
prospect to prospect have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping within the time 
limits prescribed by city ordi- 
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nances. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the number of 
calls per day made by Greenfield 
Tap and Die salesmen. Mr. Bar- 
stow writes: 


The Greenfield Tap & Die’s sales 
force averages eight calls per day. We 
have kept track of this tor a number 
of years, Our men call on three 
classes of people regularly—-consumers, 
dealers and jobbers. Men whose calls 
are inclusive of consumers, such as 
plumbers, factories and garages, can do 
from nine to ten calls a day. But the 
time required for calls on dealers and 
jobbers is considerably greater, and this 
nulls down our general average. Job 
ers, if you can call on four a day, 
you’re doing mighty well. I have found 
that I had to work every minute and 
make appointments by telephone in 
advance in order to do it, for there 
are a great many things to be discussed. 
Dealers, I should say six calls a day 
would be all that you could get in. 


Other things being equal, the 
more technical the product, the 
fewer the calls that can be made, 
due to the fact that the salesman 
has a longer story to tell, and in 
addition he frequently renders 
service apart from the actual so- 
licitation of business. For ex- 
ample, J. H. Mehan, sales manager 
of the Brunner Manufacturing 
Company, Utica, N. Y. (air com- 
pressors), writes: 


It is not unusual for a Brunner 
representative to spend a week with 
one account, and other times he will 
visit ten or fifteen jobbers in a day’s 
time. The requirements of the indi- 
vidual customers will determine this 
more effectively than the intention of the 
salesman, If, for instance, a jobber 
has one or two new men who require 
education, it is the duty of our men 
to stay on the job until these recruits 
are started on the right track. On the 
other hand, a Brunner salesman may 
arrive in a jobbing centre on a flying 
trip to introduce a new feature and 
will visit all the jobbers within a com 
pass of eight hours, 

Our salesmen are trained especially 
in four distinct lines of endeavor which 
I might list, with fair accuracy, as 
follows: 

Catalogue layout. 
Sales educational work. 

No. 3. Mechanical service to users 

No. 4. Sales promotion through job 
ber sales departments. 

You will now understand that I am 
unable to place any definite value upon 
the number of calls made within a 
given time. I do know that a Brunner 
representative must visit a jobber at 
intervals of not more than five weeks 
and we know that a jobber must some 
times be sold a new stock despite his 
belief that the current stock is adequate. 
Just as often, however, the current stock 


(Continued on page 158) 
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A Tested Field 


Now is the best time for advertisers with dis- 
tribution in the small towns to concentrate 
their greatest efforts in this field. 


Despite the business depression in the big 
centres, conditions in the small town indi- 
cate that business is generally good. 


Experience has proved time and again that a 
magazine that pays well on mail order adver- 
tising is equally good for publicity advertising 
and mail order advertisers are doing a great 
volume of business in the small towns today. 


The proposed expenditure for building to 
relieve the present shortage in the small 
towns alone is $5,795, 978,340. 


The manufacturer who is desirous of increas- 
ing his sales output should concentrate his 
greatest effort in the small town field. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN goes into 
the best homes in these small towns with 
an advertising rate that no national adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCourpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 











Complete Letters, Giving Right 
Information in Right Way 


Guideposts That Have Been Planted by Experience on the Corre- 
spondence Highroad 


By R. B. 


HY is there more money in 

“you” and “yours” than in 
“me,” “we,” and “our”? For the 
very good and sufficient reason 
that if my letter is all about me, 
it has no more than passing inter- 
est, at best, for you, because, by 
the law of self-preservation, you 
and yours are your chief con- 
sideration. 

In order to be pleasant you may 
agree that I am selling a cracker- 
jack article, that my facilities for 
manufacturing it are unparalleled, 
and that my service is the best in 
the world. You may even “yes, 
sir’ to my heart’s content—but 
you won't let go of any of your 


money until I show you some 
definite, concrete benefit you will 
derive from parting with it. 


Missouri put a lot of troublesome 
ideas like that into the heads of a 
lot of people. Even in such an 
elementary letter as the following. 
an introduction of the “you” 
makes quite a difference in the 
tone: 


We are in receipt of your wire of 
March 20 and we have today made 
shipment of 30 pounds of glue at 16%c 
via the American Railway Express. 

We trust that same will arrive in 
due time. 

We have also forwarded one barrel 
of glue at 16%c via the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad. 

We thank you for these orders and 
trust to receive your orders for your 
future requirements, 


Without changing the form of 
the letter particularly we get: 


Thank you for your wire of March 20 

Immediately upon its receipt we 
shipped you 30 pounds of glue at 
16%c by American Railway Express 
You should receive this not later than 
Monday, the 24th, which we hope will 
be in ample time to meet your needs. 
Shipment of one barrel additional is 


being made today, Chicago and North 
Western freight. 
When you have given this glue a 


tryout, won’t you let us quote you on 
a year’s supply? We can give you a 
better price that way. 


Newton 


Foresight in correspondence is 
of value to the company. Sup- 
pose, for instance, such a letter as 


the following is received from 
Bill Simmons, of the “Peotone 
Midgets”? . 


Us boys here is working up a base- 
ball team but we aint got no suits and 
thought maybe youd give us some 
money or send us something we can 
raffle off or sell or something to get 
some money to get our suits with. 

Of course there is no reason 
why we should outfit the “Peo- 
tone Midgets,” but whether we 
send a donation or not, a letter 
must be written. It can be per- 
functory and wound deeply, or it 


can be a real boy letter. In the 
rush of other work the easier 
thing to do is to write Bill a 


short note turning him and _ his 


bunch down flat. Right here, 
though, it is well for us to re- 
member : 

First, that the “Midgets” will 
not always be “Midgets.” Just 


now they are at a most impres- 
sionable age, where their likes 
and dislikes are quickly formed, 
and lasting impressions are fixed. 
The most important thing in their 
young lives is the success of the 
“Peotone Midgets.” 

Second, that behind each “Mid- 
get” is a family, much _inter- 
ested in the goings and comings 
of its particular representative in 


this stellar aggregation. There is 
a mother who has much to say 
concerning purchases’ generally, 


and who, on “Friday ‘a week” 
will attend a quilting bee at the 
First Presbyterian Church, where 
all subjects are due for extended 
discussion. 

Finally, neither the “Midgets” 
nor our own business should be 
counted for today alone. We ex- 
pect to do business indefinitely, 
provided we have the interest and 
continued confidence of the pub- 
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lic. In a few years the “Midgets” 
will constitute units of that 
public, varying in responsibility 
and influence in accordance with 
individual abilities. 

So it happens that what looked 
at first like a “snap” takes, on 
consideration, the appearance of 
a rather important letter. While 
it may still seem unwise to make 
the desired donation, we will 
make mighty sure that Bill under- 
stands the whys and wherefores. 
How about this? 


Dear Bit: 

I was mighty glad to get yeur letter, 
because when I was a boy about your 
age I lived in a town about the size 
of Peotone and we kids had a baseball 
team, too—only ours was called the 
“Shamrocks,” 

We wanted suits, too, just like you 
do and we hustled around and worked 
like blazes to get them Finally by 
running errands, chopping wood—even 
scrubbing floors—the bunch of us got 
enough money together to get the mate- 
rial, Then our mothers made the suits. 
We played in them part of one season. 
But we’d worked so darn hard for 
those suits, Bill, we couldn’t enjoy 
playing in them for fear we'd get them 
dirty or torn, 

When the season was over we put 
them away, and maybe you think we 
weren’t disgusted the next year to find 
we had grown too big to wear those 
hard-earned suits. 

But, Bill—while I think you would 
probably have the same experience 
this isn’t the only reason why I have 
to tell you I can’t send you a dona- 
tion. You know, Bill, lots and lots of 
people ask us for things —all sorts ot 


things. Some like you, we'd like mighty 
well to hel but we can’t help some 
without he ping them all, can we? 


That wouldn’t be square. And if we 
helped them all, why, we’d soon have 
to go out of business. 

I think the Midgets can wear their 
everyday clothes and still beat any 
crowd in Peotone. Just to prove it 
to you, the first time I’m downtown 
I’m going to send you an official league 
ball and I hope when your season’s over 
you'll write and tell me how the Midgets 
stand in the Home League. Here's 
betting on first place! 


A Better Letter “Keeps the 
faith.” It gives a correct impres- 
sion. It doesn’t raise false hopes. 
It doesn’t make promises that 
cannot be fulfilled. It keeps 
within the policy of the company. 
When the writer makes a prom- 
ise, he leaves his letter writing 
long enough to make sure that 
his promise is fulfilled. A cus- 
tomer’s respect and confidence 


have a value in dollars and cents. 
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To write a good-will-building 
letter may require going a little 
out of the beaten path occasion- 
ally. For instance, the busy man 
in the wholesale grocery who got 
a letter from France asking for 
a machinery catalogue didn’t gain 
any good- will for his company by 
writing : 


Replying to yours of the 20th, just 
to hand, beg to advise you that we are 
not manufacturers of machinery. 


Yours truly, 


No great amount of additional 
time would have been required to 
pass the inquify on to two or 
three manufacturers of machin- 
ery. They would probably have 
been glad to get it. Then, too, the 
poor Frenchman, instead of wait- 
ing a month or so fer such an 
asinine reply to a letter he sent in 
good faith, would have received 
a letter that at least demon- 
strated a willingness to be of 
passing service. 


Your letter of January 20 has come 
to us today. 

While we are not able to give you 
at first hand the information asked for, 
we have asked a number of the largest 
manufacturers of machinery in Chicago 
to send you their catalogues and prices. 

The names and addresses of these 
firms are listed below. It will probably 
not be necessary for you to write them 
direct, as each one has promised to 
write you. You may want their names, 
however, for future reference. 

We hope the action we have taken 
will assist you in filling your needs 
quickly and in a manner to merit your 
satisfaction, 


Incidentally it might happen 
that some day this same French- 
man would be in the market for 
groceries. In this same connec- 
tion, the following paragraphs 
from a letter of recent writing, 
from a responsible firm, tell their 
own story: 


I have your letter of the 11th, and 
through all the difficulties that we have 
had for the last ten months or so, we 
had but one firm with whom we do 
business refuse us any co-operation 
whatsoever. Although in past years we 
have bought on an average of ten to 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
from them per annum, yet in this 
pass, their correspondence with us has 
veen just as rotten as they could 
make it. 

4 we have canceled all our 
orders from them, and will meet our 
requirements of their products from 
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Swivel Chairs versus 
Hitting the Rails 


N executive of this agency 

has just returned to his desk 

after a month’s absence on a coast- 

to-coast trip with the president, 

sales and advertising managers of 
a nationally-known company. 


Stops were made at various 
points. Sales and policy meetings 
were held. Market conditions were 
surveyed ; local media studied. 


Everyone benefited. We pic- 
tured to our client’s organization 
the 1922 advertising program, and 
showed the salesmen how to use 
the advertising to make more sales 
for the dealer. 


Their organization gave us on- 
the-ground facts that will be in- 
corporated in sound sales counsel 
and reflected in better advertising 
—advertising that shows an inti- 
mate knowledge of the product, its 
varied markets and their peculiar 
needs. 


Is someone constantly digging 
to give you “facts first —then 


advertising ?” 





JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. /NC. 
Est. 18% 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 








~- 


some other source from now on, 
These present difficulties will all be 
behind us before long, and we would 
hardly be human if we should forget, 
when the situation is reversed and 
people are anxious for our business, the 
consideration which we have received 
from companies like yours, 
Completeness is another attri- 
bute of good letters. A letter 
that gives merely an answer in- 
stead of the answer is likely to 
be the forerunner of a series of 
letters, which a complete letter in 
the first place would have made 
unnecessary. Unnecessary letters 
constitute waste. There is another 
reason, though, why the subject 
of completeness should be stressed. 
A complete letter of explanation 
gives the answer not only to the 
direct question asked, but seeks, 
as well, to anticipate any other 
question which may be lurking in 
the customer’s mind, A letter may 
be a reply to an inquiry concern- 
ing some one article we manufac- 
ture. To answer that inquiry 
may seem sufficient, but it is not 
enough, if the inquiry opens the 
way for mention of other com- 
modities that we have for sale. 
Suppose a dealer in automobile 
accessories should write to us, 
as manufacturers of accessories, 
saying he has heard favorably of 
one of our products, and that he 
should like to hear more about 
it. If we write him an interesting 
letter telling him all about the 
article he specifically mentions we 
have answered his letter. But 
have we written a complete letter? 
The natural assumption is that 
he, as an automobile dealer, or 
an accessory dealér, is interested 
in anything that will help him 
make money. Then why not—so 
long as he has given us so good 
an opening—tell him about the 
other articles we manufacture? 
A complete letter will tell of 
all the ways in which we can help 
him to make money. Incidentally, 
instead of selling him but one 
item, we may sell him four. 
What is true of these particular 
qualities in a letter is equally true 
of others, such as conciseness and 
clearness, not to mention the ele- 
ments of technique that enter 
into the finished letter. The year 
1922 should witness even greater 
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effort than has so far been given 
to generating an appreciation of 
Better Letters on the part of all 
who write letters. This is so, not 
because business owes its em- 
ployees an education, but because 
an understanding of the potency 
of letters, and the ability to write 
business-building letters, mean 
added profits. 


George M. O’Neil Heads 
Company 

George M. O'Neil, for two years sales 
manager and vice; -president of the Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, has 
been elected president of the company. 
Previous to his association with the Tin 
Decorating Company, Mr, O’Neil was 
for several years secretary and treasurer 
of Collier’s and at an earlier date was 
associated with the publishers of Town 
and Country. 





Hamilton Gibson with 
“McCall’s” in West 


Hamilton Gibson, of the Kling 
Gibson Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed Western manager of McCall's 
Magazine, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He was formerly advertising 
director of Woman’s World and before 
that was with the advertising staff of 
the Butterick Publishing Company im 
the Western fieid. 


John C. Holme with Thos. 
Cusack Co. 


John C. Holme, for five years in 
charge of automobile advertising for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, later with 
the New York American in the same 
capacity and also manager of the graphic 
section of the New York Evening Post, 
is now associated with the national sales 
department of the Thos. Cusack Co. 


Diamond Crystal Salt with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of the Dia 
mene Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, 
ich., has been placed with the 

} "Walter reas SS Company 


Gulden Account for N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


Charles Gulden, Inc., NeW York, 
“Gulden’s” mustard, has placed its ac 
count with N. W. Ayer & Son 


Robert J. Davison an Officer 
of Mayers Co. 


Robert J. Davison, art director. has 
heen elected vice-president of The J. R 
Mayers Co., New York. 
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Post - DISPATCH GAINS 
ALL:OTHERS LOSE 


In January the POST-DISPATCH, as usual, car- 
ried a greater volume of Total Paid Advertising 
than BOTH other seven-day newspapers COM- 
BINED, and more than five times as much as the 
one six-day newspaper. 

Comparing January, 1922, with January, 1921, the POST- 


DISPATCH was the ONLY St. Louis newspaper to show 
an advertising GAIN. 


Following are the Measurements for January: 
(Less Cheap Legal and Exchange) 


POST-DISPATCH i527 03% Eins: 





ee 6,160 Lines 

Globe-Democrat ............ 1922 902,700 Lines 
1921 913,200 Lines 

See 10,500 Lines 

i Nh 1922 470,100 Lines 
1921 541,200 Lines 

Lea 71,100 Lines 

The Times (No Sunday)....1922 280,500 Lines 
1921 297,300 Lines 

NY ai oes nck diac 16,800 Lines 


*The Sunday Star was not published in January, 1921. 
Comparisons are daily only. 


CONCENTRATION PAYS 


Home Merchants are yy oy their advertising in the 
POST-DISPATCH. Man f them are confining their adver- 
tising to the POST- DISPATCH exclusively, because they 
KNOW they get far more profitable results from the POST- 
DISPATCH than from any other St. Louis newspaper or com- 
bination of newspapers. 


Experience Has Proved That— 


St. Louis is an Evening Newspaper Town and 
the POST-DISPATCH is THE Newspaper 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


FIRST In St. Louls 


THE 8S. ©. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Kansas City St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Atlanta Chicago Detroit 
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This Thing Called Wages 


By William R. Basset 
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‘Wages must come down 
before the cost of living falls.” 


Living costs must be low- 
ered before wages come down.” 


Most economic discussions 
“i take one of these two views. 


But wages depend on pro- 
duction, not on a union 
scale or the generosity of an 
employer. 


The surest way to happier 
prosperity is through a 
national understanding of this 
fundamental, which is only 
individual understanding 
multiplied. 


ollier’s interprets national 
subjects in terms of the 
individual. 


Collier's 


‘THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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NEWS and AMERICAN ad- 
vertising, backed by NEWS and 
AMERICAN merchandising 
co-operation, is the most de- 
termined way of successfully 
establishing your product in 
Baltimore. 


These two great Associated Press 
papers, morning and evening, 
have acombined circulation close 
to 180,000 daily and Sunday. 
Rates on 1000 line contract, 30c 
daily, 35c Sunday. Sunday 
American Rotagravure, 35c per 
line flat. 





DAN A. CARROLL 
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Do You 
Want One 
of these 
“SNAP- 
SHOTS”? 


OMETIMES a manufacturer or agency 
S wants merely a line—a glimpse, or a 
“Snapshot,” if you please, on a par- 
ticular kind of product on the Baltimore 
market. Such snapshots—as distinguished 
from our widely known complete investiga- 
tions—we have just completed on: 


Peanut Butter Ready to Serve Cereals 
Horse Radish Ice Cream 
Chow Chow __ Distribution of Meats 


Remember, these are snapshots only, not 
complete analyses covering the city. They 
give a representative showing in a general 
way of what the manufacturer will find who 
enters the Baltimore market now. Also, they 
furnish convincing proof of the wide-open- 
ness of the Baltimore market to a thorough, 
well-organized, citywide distribution and sale 
of products essential in every household. Any 
of these snapshots, or even complete investi- 
gations that we have on hand, will be gladly 
sent you on request. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


. BE. LUTZ 


estern Representative 


Eastern Representative | 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg. 
New York A Lnaderh Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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How Well Known Is Your Brand? 


An Investigation of Brand Names in One Hundred Fields—Advertised 
Lines Strongest 


By George Burton Hotchkiss 


Head of the Department of Advertising and Marketing, New York University 


ARKETING men are fa- 
4 miliar with the fact that the 
iverage manufacturer thinks his 


name and his advertised brand are 
better known than they really are. 
If he has been in business for 
some time, and especially if he 
las spent a considerable amount 
»f money in advertising, he is in- 
clined to think that “Everybody 
knows us.” He may even believe 
that in his particular field of com- 
modities he is recognized as a 
leader—or the leader—when in 
reality it may be that only a small 
proportion of consumers of this 
class of commodities think of his 
name or brand in connection with 
them at all. 

The advertiser’s desire to be 
well known is founded upon 
something more substantial than 
personal pride and egotism. He 
realizes that familiarity with his 
product is the first step toward 
purchasing it. Familiarity does 
not necessarily lead to respect and 
idmiration, but it certainly does 
iot breed contempt. The con- 
sumer’s preference never attaches 
to names or brands with which 
he is not familiar. If the house- 
keeper, when she needs baking 
powder thinks of Royal, she is 
likely either to specify it or to 
accept it more willingly than an 
unknown brand. 

Generally speaking, any prefer- 
‘nee on the consumer’s part pre- 
upposes that the name of the 
manufacturer or brand occupies a 
place in his mind closely asso- 
ciated with the type of commodity. 

man should not think merely 
‘T must get my son a fountain 
pen for Christmas.” He should 
iink “a fountain pen (Water- 
man).” If the idea “fountain 


pen” is more closely associated 


with the name Wagerman than 
\ith any other, then the manufac- 
tirer of Waterman pens has the 
advantage of 


reat priority of 
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consideration. The consumer may 
not finally buy this brand, for 
other elements may enter to in- 


fluence his decision, such as price, 
styles, the dealer’s sales efforts, 
and the like. His familiarity with 
the name Waterman has at least 
lessened the amount of selling 
effort that would be required to 
sell him a Waterman pen and in- 
creased the amount necessary to 
turn him toward another brand. 

The value of being well known 
is not definitely measurable. It is 
less in some fields than in others. 
It is greater in the case of low- 
priced staples, for example, than 
in the case of high-priced spe- 
cialties that are bought only after 
deliberation and comparison. All 
articles, however, are bought and 
consumed mentally before they 
pass across the counter, and the 
manufacturer’s first step toward a 
sale is to plant his name or brand 
firmly in the consumer’s mind. 
For this reason he may well try 
to discover how successful his 
efforts to do this have been. : 

The reason for his tendency to 
over-estimate his prestige is prob- 
ably the fact that most of his data 
comes from sources too close to 
him. He and his advisers and 
salesmen come in contact chiefly 
with people who are familiar with 
his name and brand. He meets 
few people who do not know him; 
he assumes that he is equally 
known by everybody. 


MUST GO TO THE PEOPLE, FOR FULL 


ASSURANCE 


The only safe way to discover 
how well known are various names 
and brands is by making an in- 
dependent investigation of con- 
sumers by standard methods that 
eliminate bias and that permit 
fair comparisons. Such an inves- 


tigation was recently made by 
Richard B. Franken and _ the 
writer. 
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A list of 100 commodities was 
placed in the hands of more than 
500 young men and an equal num- 
ber of young women representing 
nearly all sections of the country. 
Each person was asked to write 
down the name of the manufac- 
turer or advertised brand that 
first came to his mind in connec- 
tion with the commodity. If he 
thought of no name at all, he was 
to leave the name blank. 

Other experiments have. estab- 
lished the fact that the first asso- 
ciation that occurs to the mind is 
ordinarily the strongest. Thus, if 
a person wrote down “Arrow” 
after the word collar, it is a safe 
indication that the Arrow brand 
dominates his mind in connection 
with this commodity. It does not 
indicate necessarily that he uses, 
buys, or prefers Arrow—merely 
that he thinks of this brand first. 

There are, of course, many fac- 
tors that influence an association 
like this. Recent purchase of the 
commodity in question, habitual 
use, etc., all have some effect. The 
important point at present, how- 
ever, is to discover in what fields 
there is any association of name 
or brand with the majority of 
people and what names were 
dominant with any large percent- 
age of the subjects tested. 

Much of the information re- 
vealed by the investigation simply 
confirms the opinion that market- 
ing men have had regarding the 
leadership of certain brands. 
Some facts, however, are surpris- 
ing, and indicate the fallability of 
individual opinions. 

COLLAR COMES NEAREST TO PERFECT 
FAME WITH MEN 

There was not a single com- 
modity of the hundred that sug- 
gested a name or brand to every 
person. Collars came nearest to 
a perfect score with the men. Out 
of 500 (512, to be exact), only 
three failed to write down the 
name of some brand or manufac- 
turer of collars. (Among the wo- 
men 148 could not name any brand 
of collar). More than 95 per cent of 
both sexes named a manufacturer 
or brand of chewing gum, soap, 
and automobiles. At the bottom of 
the scale were such articles as 
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umbrellas, ribbons, and lace cur- 
tains, where less than 5 per cent 
could name any manufacturer or 
brand. Generally speaking, the 
number of blanks was greatest in 
the case of commodities where 
many brands were mentioned, and 
where usually no one brand had 
a pronounced leadership. Con- 
versely, commodities that. were 
represented by only. a few brands 
and that indicated the decided 
leadership of some one name gen- 
erally showed only a few blanks. 

The blanks for the average 
commodity were about 6 per cent 
more numerous with the women 
than with the men. The only 
considerable differences were in 
the case of commodities that are 
bought or used exclusively by one 
sex. The difference was greatest 
in the case of garters, where 60 
per cent of the women could not 
name any brand, whereas all ex- 
cept 8 per cent of the men named 
some brand. It is notable that 
the men were more familiar with 
brands of face powder and face 
cream than the women were with 
razors and shaving soaps. 

In twenty out of the hundred 
commodities, some one manufac- 
turer had a decided mental domi- 
nance® that is,«50 per cent or 
more of the persons tested asso 
ciated his name or brand with the 
commodity. This dominance is 
most striking in the case of 
cameras, where -Eastman Kodaks 
are mentioned by 85 per cent of 
the men tested; collars, where 
Arrow has 84; sewing machines, 
where Singer has 82, and foun- 
tain pens, where Waterman has 
81 per cent. Other leaders that 
were named by more than two 
thirds of the men were Wrigley 
for chewing gum, Postum for a 
coffee substitute, Campbell for 
soup, O’Sullivan for rubber heels, 
National Biscuit for crackers, Old 
Dutch for cleansers, Welch for 
grape juice, Bevo for a beer sub- 
stitute and Indian for motorcycles 

Every name that had a decided 
leadership (more than 50 per cent) 
in its class for the men was als« 
the leader in its class with the 
women, though usually by a small 
er margin. In the case of sevet 
out of twenty leaders, that leader 
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ship was more pronounced with 
the women. These cases were 
soup (Campbell’s), baked beans 
(Heinz), baking powder (Royal), 
coffee substitute (Postum), 
cleansers (Old Dutch), tooth 
brushes (Prophylactic), and tooth 
paste (Colgate’s). On the other 
hand, O’Sullivan, the leader in 
rubber heels, was named by 72 
per cent of the men, and only 34 
per cent of the women, and Bevo, 
the leading beer substitute by 
67 per cent of the men and only 

2 per cent of the women. 

The leading name in eighty out 
of the hundred commodities was 
the same for both men and wo- 
men. This, of course, includes 
many cases in which no name had 
any decided predominance, even 
some in which the leading name 
was mentioned by less than 10 per 
cent of either men or women. The 
sexes differed chiefly in cases 
where the article was bought or 
used by only one sex, or where 
the leading name for one sex does 
not cater to the demands of the 
other. Thus in hats Stetson was 
the leading name for the men; 
Knox for the women. Usually 
the leading name with one sex 
was no lower than second with 
the other. 


ARMOUR STRONG AMONG THE 
WOMEN 


In eleven commodities leader- 
ship with the men was divided be- 
tween two names, which together 
received more than half the total 
number of mentions. Thus 90 
per cent of all the men tested 
think of Boston or Paris garters. 
Bacon means Swift or Beech-Nut 


to 66 per cent of all the men; to 


ve exact, 163 mentioned Swift 
ind 161 mentioned Beech-Nut, 
vith the remainder scattering. 


With the women, however, Ar- 


mour took second place, by a con- 


iderable margin over Beech-Nut. 
The Beech-Nut instance is one 
f several that shows a closer re- 


lationship between advertising and 


irestige than between bulk of 
ales and prestige. Beech-Nut leads 
n peanut butter with 51 per cent 
f the men and is mentioned by 
73 per cent of those who name 


any brand at all. 
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In a number of cases there is 
evidence that prestige has been 
built up by the advertising and 
sale of an allied product. Beech- 
Nut stands high in several fields 
besides bacon and peanut butter, 
and Heinz is mentioned by five 
persons in connection with bacon, 
although Heinz does nont have a 
brand of bacon. Similarly, Col- 
gate is named for tooth brushes. 

The names that are best known 
in each field are naturally those 
of manufacturers whose advertis- 
ing has been both extensive and 
persistent. Usually they are the 
largest advertisers, and the 
pioneer large advertisers. No 
doubt they are also leaders in bulk 
of sales, though not by such mar- 
gins as their mental dominance 
might indicate. 

The list of leaders is quite as 
significant for what it omits as 
for what it includes. In several 
cases the leader of ten or twenty 
years ago has been outstripped in 
prestige (if not in sales) by more 
recent comers. 

The spasmodic advertiser is also 
conspicuous by his absence from 
the list of names that have se- 
cured mental dominance of con- 
sumers. Brands of shirts that 
had their little flourish of big 
space and then vanished from our 


publications, seem to have van- 
ished from the minds of consum- 
ers—if indeed they were ever 
there. grands of grape juice, 
beer substitutes, coffee substi- 
tutes, chewing gums, underwear, 
and a variety of other products 


that for a time advertised lavishly 
receive only scattering mention or 
none at all, while the more per- 
sistent advertisers—including 
some of modest proportions—are 
named by gratifying percentages 
of consumers. 

In more than half the com- 
modities the leading name is men- 
tioned by less than one-third of 
the subjects. Some allowance 
should be made for the fact that 
a few of these commodities are of 
kinds that are bought and used 
rarely, or by only a small per- 
centage of consumers. Many 
others like automobiles and filing 
cabinets are bought carefully, 
usually after comparison. Some 
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are highly competitive, with a 
number of vigorously advertised 
brands in the field. Some are of 
sectional distribution only. Even 
allowing for these, it is somewhat 
astonishing to find so many fields 
that are apparently open to the 
first manufacturer who adopts the 
kind of aggressive campaigns that 
have given mental dominance to 
the leaders in other fields. In 
twenty commodities a majority of 
people were unable to mention 
any brand or name at all and the 
list includes such items as rice, 
jelly or jam, stoves, umbrellas, 
rubbers, women’s clothing, lace, 
and ribbon. In all these cases no 
name was mentioned by more than 
fifty out of the thousand people 
questioned. ’ 

It may be admitted without 
argument that in some of these 
cases it would be difficult for a 
manufacturer to establish his 
name in the minds of a majority 
of people. We are all prone to 
forget our rubbers and umbrellas ; 
and when the commodities are 
seldom in our minds, their names 
and brands find few pegs on which 
to hang. Stoves and kitchen cabi- 
nets are perhaps less interesting 
than phonographs. Yet we can 
find among the well-known names 
several instances of commodities 
that are bought and used only 
rarely and by only a minority of 
the public. 

Whether the value of being 
well known—of having a mental 
dominance in the field—is_ suff- 
ciently great to warrant the cost 
is, of course, a question for the 
individual manufacturer. The 
purpose of this investigation was 
merely to discover a few simple 
facts. Those interested in them 
may draw from them their own 
conclusions. 


Canadian Newspapers’ Pacific 
Coast Appointments 


Frank E. Payson has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for the 
following Western Canada newspapers: 

Winnipe Tribune, Regina Leader 
and Post, Saskatoon Star and Phoenix 
Edmonton Journal, Calgary Herald and 
the Alberta Farmer and Weekly Herald 

E. Brydone-Jack will be asso 
ciated with Mr. Payson in the repre 
sentation of these newspapers. 
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Herbert S. Houston to Publish 
‘Two Magazines 


Herbert S. Houston has organized 
The Houston Publishing Company, Inc., 
at New York, and will publish two 
magazines, The New World and For 
eign Fiction. Mr. Houston, a_ short 
time ago, resigned as vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Co He had been 
with the Doubleday, Page organization 
since its inception some twenty years 
igo 

The New World, Mr. Houston in 
forms Printers’ Ink, will have as its 
primary and controlling purpose the 
giving of a trve picture in a vivid and 
dramatic way, of the new and different 
werld that has followed the Great War 
It will undertake to inform and en 
lighten its readerg on the ways, ideas 
and movements that affect the people 
who dwell on the earth. 

Concerning Foreign Fiction, he said 
that it would contain translations of 
stories written specifically for the pub 
lication, or stories for which it obtains 
the American copyright. 

Both publications will be monthlies, 
ind heth will have a page size of six 
ind three-quarters inches by nine and 
three-quarters inches. The New World 
will appear in April, and Foreign Fi 

n will appear about three months 
later 

An organization to be known as Th 
Institute of International Information 
which will work in co-operation with 
the two publications, has been formed 
by Mr. Houston. 

The officers of the 
addition to Mr 


Houston com 
Houston 


pany, in 

who is president, are: A. Eugene 
Bolles, treasurer, and Edwin Muller 
secretary Mr. Bolles, who will also 


be business manager, was manager ot 
The Red Cross Magazine. and recently 
was general manager of La Revista dei 
VWundo, Mr. Muller was a member of 
the advertising staff of Doubleday, Page 
& Co He will also be advertising 
manager of hoth publications 

A ° ’ 

Advertisers Appoint Hoyt’s 

Service, Inc. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Com 
pany, Westfield, Mass., maker of “The 
Robinson Reminder,” has appointed 
Iloyt’s Service, Inc., as its advertising 
gency 

Hoyt’s Service has also obtained the 
account of the C. B. Dolge Company 
Westport, Conn., which makes a waste 
pipe cleaner called “Tink—the Littl: 
Plumber in the Can,” and of the Joh: 
Stember Company, New York, manu 
facturer of women’s pocketbooks. 


J. W. Conrow Joins “Physical 
Culture Magazine” 


Joseph W. Conrow, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel 
phia, and the International Magazine 
Company, New York, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of Physica 
Culture Magazine. 
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To help you when considering 
distribution in Philadelphia 


We have prepared an accurate 
map and ready reference table 
of zones, towns and populations in 
the 80-mile radius of Philadelphia 


This map and the data supplied has been care- 
fully checked against the U. S. Government 
census reports and the charts of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Copies will be sent free to any Manufacturer, 
Jobber or Advertising Agency, or their represen- 
tatives who desire this survey of the Philadelphia 
field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 










Net paid 
average circulation 


494,629 


copies a day in 
the year 


1921 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads— 


The Bulletin” 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 











(copvaient 1922—w. L. mci ean) 
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“We had - 
a business barrier 
to remove” 


writes the Monitor Stove Company 
of Cincinnati. “Our Caloric Pipeless 
Furnace was a change from accepted 
heating and ventilating methods and 
the regular trade channels were 
practically closed to us. 


“We coupled our sales efforts with con- | 
sistent advertising in the farm field. 
This has enabled us to build up a | 
new distributing system and create a 
growing market. 














“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
the most effective farm medium 
we have used. Its ability to produce 
returns has caused us to increase 
our space in it steadily since 1916. 
We find it prolific of inquiries of 
a high potential sales value.” 


‘The COUNTRY G 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 


On 
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CaloriC—the heating achievement of the century. 
_. The mame CaloriC identifies the heating plant 
==" that fills every room with balmy warmth in cold- 
est weather—and cuts fuel bills ¥% to %. 
It identifies the heating plant that is sold under a 
. Money-Back Guarantee and that has made good 
its guarantee in actual service in over . 125,000 
homes, There is only one CaloriC—the name is on 


the feed door. .It’s your bond of heating satisfaction. 
FURNACEMEAT FOR EMERY HOME 












LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF WARM-AIR FURNACES IN THE WORLD 






ene 





One of the Monitor Stove Company’s thirteen productive page advertisements 
in The Country Gentleman in 1921. 


y} GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Ind dence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A MONTH BY MONTH . 
RECORD OF LEADERSHIP 


The supremacy of The Chicago Daily News in the 
Chicago evening newspaper field for bank and investment 
advertising is not based merely upon the record of one 
or two favorable months. 

That leadership has been maintained month by month 
straight through the year 1921. 

During every one of the twelve months of 1921 The 
Daily News has led all other Chicago evening newspapers, 
as shown by the following figures: 

BANK AND INVESTMENT ADVERTISING IN 
CHICAGO EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
For the Year 1921 


THE THE THE THE 
DAILY NEWS POST AMERICAN JOURNAL 
January 79,691 lines 59,768 lines 36,709 lines 45,178 lines 
February 51, ‘979 34 234 26,487 27,817 


March 47,135 *, aes * 23,869 ‘i 26,642 " 
April 57,653 “ 43,529 “ 31,109 “ 28368 “ 


May S555 “ @299 “ BS * O23 “ 
June 4Z3/7 “ 41171 “ 2110 “ 33565 “ 
July 59,746 “ 52,406 “ 36395 “ 36,801 “ 


August 42,886 “ 19,151 “ 18693 “ 16,602 “ 
September 58,097 “ 41,075 “ 23,000 “ 20,259 “ 
October 47,097 “ 40,712 “ 19,176 “ 20,759 “ 
November 60,133 “ 26,042 “ 17,897 “ 23,752 “ 
December 70,427 “ 43,694 “ 33,353 “ 37,537 “ 


Total 684,636 ede 475, 819 lines 313,332 lines 346, 608 lines 


A record like this cannot be disputed. It is evidence 
clear and unmistakable—of the thoroughness with which the 
400,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily News, reaching 
7 out of every 9 English-reading | 
the great body of Chicago investors. And it definitely 
places The Daily News in first place for investment adver 
tising in the Chicago evening newspaper field. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 


versons in Chicago, covers 
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Hotels Advertise to Public over 





Employees’ Shoulders 


Instructions to Men and Women on Its Payroll the Prominent Feature 
in Advertising of Hotels Statler, Inc. 


HERE have been other cam- 

paigns addressed to employees, 
of course, most of them in the 
days of labor shortage and in- 
efficient workmanship in industry 
As a class this copy declared that 
Blank’s employees took pride in 


otels Statler 


Buffalo - Cleveland ~- Detroit ~ St. Louis 


a — 


uf 
Se ee 
The Headwaiter and His Captains 


are There to You 


M. STATLER 





So of vom have heen themking of 
wramental, jwet there te chew 


N ORGANIZATION 


heir work and in turning out a 
product that would satisfy the 
nost exacting user. 

Something considerably “differ- 
nt” in advertising is the campaign 
f the Hotels Statler Company, 
ncorporated, that has _ been 
tarted in several publications. It 
s addressed to the employees of 
he company, and at the same 


time to the public that uses fhe 
Statler-owned and operated hotels. 


Hotel. a 


MAKES PUBLIC ITS INSTRUCTIONS TO 
EMPLOYEES, WITH A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


Between the _ first-mentioned 
sort of advertising and that of the 
Statler Hotels and Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is an essential difference. 
For the Statler advertisements 
present the hotels’ instructions to 
their workers, and call the atten- 
tion of the public to 
these instructions. 

The very first of 
these advertisements, 
which appeared a 
year ago, began: 
“People generally 
pay more attention 
to telegrams than 
to letters, don’t they ? 
You agree, because 
you know that the 
man who pays sev- 
eral times the cost 
of a letter to get his 
message before you 
quickly and promi- 
nently has some- 






thing important to 
say. 
“That's exactly 


why Iam giving you 
this message in ex- 
pensive —and_ valu- 
able—space when I 
might get it to you 
more economically 
several other 
That’s why 
I'm advertising, to 
you, the service you 
vive. 

“There's another 
reason, too. I'm here 
going on public record with this— 
which I wouldn’t be if the same 
sheet or printed words were. sent 
to yqu at the hotel or your home 
address.” It was signed by E. M. 
Statler. 

This copy was reprinted several 
months later. In the last few 
weeks the advertising has swung 
into full pages addressed each to 
one group of employees, ranging 
from the advertisement aimed at 


Ox Res ZN 
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managers and assistant managers 
to those directed to the workers 
of a whole department. 

There are thirteen of these 
pages in the complete campaign. 
They have taken up and will take 
up, one at a time, the duties of 
practically all the workers in the 
hotels. As may be observed from 
the one reproduced, part of the 
page tells the public what it may 
reasonably expect in the way of 
service from the hotels as a whole 
and in particular from the depart- 
ment to which the advertisement 
refers. The rest of the text gives 
the employees of that department 
specific instructions which are 
couched in unmistakable terms. 
For instance, in the advertisement 
—for early March publication— 
which carries the caption, “Roonis 
that are Cleaned Clean,” under 
the heading, “Instructions to the 
Housekeeping Staff,” the copy 
reads in part: “Can you imagine 
the mistress of a private home 
being careless—or letting you be 
careless—about the way the guest- 
room is taken care of? Well, re- 
member that every room in this 
hotel is a guest room; and that 
we have even more obligation to 
our guests in that connection than 
the hostess of a private home has 
to hers. 

“No room is clean until it is 
perfectly clean. No room is clean 
that has dust on the tops of the 
picture frames or on the shelves 
of the closets, or that has finger- 
marks on the mirrors, or any 
other of the proofs that the 
cleaner didn’t care about any- 
thing except getting through and 
getting out. We won’t keep maids 
who don’t care. 

“You will always, of course, be 
prompt and cheerful and obliging 
in caring for a request from-any 
guest. If you are asked for a 
hot-water bottle, or a vase for 
flowers, or an overnight kit, let 
the guest see that it is a pleasure 
to make him (or her) comfortable. 

“Be guided exactly by your de- 
tailed instructions on bed- making 
and caring for the room’s equip- 
ment. . 

The purpose behind this is by 
no means merely part of selling 
the public on the Statler-owned 
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and operated hotels, though that 
of course is not outside the pur- 
pose of the advertising. “We are 
expressing our purpose frankly,” 
declared E. M. Statler, president 
of the Hotels Statler Company, 
Incorporated, “when we tell our 
employees that we are spending 
our money in this way to go on 
record with the public as to what 
they may expect from our em- 
ployees, 

“For instance, we do:not permit 
our employees to argue with a 
guest, or to tell him that anything 
is beyond what he can get in one 
of our hotels. «All that the em- 
ployee may say is that he can not 
grant the request because it is 
beyond his personal authority. He 
must pass the guest along to 
someone higher up for a final de- 
cision. But at the same time we 
realize that all the supervision 
in the world cannot eliminate 
wrangling with guests, because so 
much of the contact between 
guests and hotel employees is out 
of sight of the management. 

“We do everything we can to 
see that our rules are obeyed by 
our employees, of course. But we 
want the public to know what our 
rules are, so that when it finds 
something which is not as it should 
be it will help us set it right 
instead of simply blaming us 
without giving us a chance to 
make good. The man who reads 
our advertising is not likely to 
hold a grudge against the hotel 
if a bellboy argues with him. In- 
stead, he will tell the manager or 
assistant manager about it, and 
the bellboy will probably never 
repeat his offense. That is ex- 
actly what is happening in our 
hotels today as a result of these 
advertisements. 

“Again, since the employee 
knows that the guest knows what 
he may rightfully expect, the em- 
ployee is pretty nearly sure to give 
the kind of service he should.” 

Another thing: The campaign 
is bringing in many letters, telling 
how this or that rule was vio- 
lated at some time when the writer 
was a guest of a Statler operated 
hotel. And this gives the manage- 
ment a chance to clean up the 
trouble at its source. 
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Iowa Farm Paper Will Be 
Semi-Monthly 


Beginning with the issue of Septem- 
ber, 1922, The Iowa and Corn Belt 
Farmer, Des Moines, will be changed 
from a monthly to a semi-monthly. 

C. A. Williams will take charge of 
the paper’s Chicago office, as advertis- 
ing manager. Cone, Hunton & Wood- 
man will continue to act as national 
representatives. 


Vaughn Flannery with Frey 
Agency 

Vaughn Flannery has been made 
head of the art and layout department 
of the Charles Daniel Frey agency, 
Chicago. For three years prior to his 
joining the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany last May he had been connected 
with the Charles Everett Johnson Com 
pany, Chicago. 


Francis Bellamy with Morse 


International 

Francis Bellamy has been appointed 
manager of merchandising and plans in 
the Morse International Agency, New 
York, resigning in consequence from 
The Erickson Company, Inc., New 
York, where he had been for seven 
years. 
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Joins Milwaukee “Journal” 


Staff 


John C. Blackmore, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Bunte Brothers, of 
Chicago, has joined the selling staff 
of the Milwaukee Journal as Teccion 
solicitor, succeeding W. M. Newman, 
who now is with the Chicago American. 


Ray Becker Joins Butterick 
Company 


Ray Becker, recently advertising 
manager of Candy Factory, Candy Job- 
ber and Candy and Ice Cream, of Chi- 
cago, is now with the Chicago office 
of the Butterick Publishing Company. 


N. W. Emerson Made a Direc- 


tor of Batten Agency 
At a meeting of the board of direc 
tors of George Batten Company, Inc., 
Natt W. Emerson, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the company, was elected a 
director. 


Thaddeus Davids Account with 
H. K. McCann 


Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., ink 
manufacturer, has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of > A 
McCann Company, New York. 








George L. 





Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 

















An Inquiry in “PRINTERS’ INk’s” 


Circulation Analysis by Trades Not 
Always Logical 





Own Business Department Which 


Applies Also to the Circulation of Other Publications 


Tue Green-Lucas Co. 
Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 18, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 
Will you give me an analysis of 
Printers’ Inx’s circulation by trades at 
the earliest possible moment, and oblige, 


Tue Green-Lucas Co., 
Gitpert Lucas. 


AN analysis such as Mr. Lucas 
“ suggests would be of con- 
siderable interest as showing how 
tremendously wide is the applica- 
tion of advertising under modern 
conditions, but could hardly prove 
of any practical value. As a mater 
ter of fact, we contemplated mak- 
ing such an analysis somewhat 
more than a year ago, and pro- 
gressed with the work far enough 
to discover that it would require 
an amount of effort quite out of 
proportion to the value of the 
result, if indeed it were possible 
to produce an analysis by trades 
with any accuracy atvall. 

To take a very simple example, 
how should the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company be classified? Under 
meat products, groceries, or con- 
fectionery, or all three? The 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Com- 
pany not only makes dynamite, 
but also is a large producer of 
Pyralin and Fiberloid, both as 
material for other manufacturers 
and in the form of finished prod- 
ucts. The great packing houses 
are producers not only of meat 
products, but of soap, canned 
fruits and vegetables, washing 
powder, fertilizer, leather, violin 
strings, and dozens of other 
things. Here is a concern mak- 
ing thousands of different prod 
ucts, including adding machines, 
cash registers, signs, fibre shipping 
cases, peanut roasters, litho 
graphed boxes, coffee mill hop 
pers, etc., etc. How should one 
go about the classification of such 
concerns from the standpoint of 
their interest in advertising? It 
simply cannot be done without 
becoming an absurdity. 





As a matter of fact, Printers’ 
INK appeals to its readers not 
primarily as food manufacturers, 
or iron and steel producers, or 
what-not, but as advertisers. Thus 
the logical classification of its cir- 
culation is one that shows its 
distribution among those who are 
advertisers, and others who influ- 
ence or direct.the conduct of 
advertising. This is so clearly 
evident that when the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations put into ef- 
fect the rule requiring business 
papers to give an analysis by 
trades or occupations, it was 
agreed that Printers’ INK con- 
stituted an exception. The analy- 
sis of its  net-paid-in-advance 
circulation, based on the A. B. C. 
audit for the first six months of 
1921, is as follows: 

Per Cent 
Advertisers =r 
Individuals ...... aes .- 6.29 


Advertising agents ........ ; 12,98 

Advertising counselors and _ spe- 
cialists Mikeweiaws oo ieee 
Newspapers and representatives... 5.32 
Periodicals and representatives. 9.45 
Printers and lithographers....... 3.47 
Engravers and electrotypers .53 
Paper manufacturers . a bmade 73 
l'rade associations 5S ee 
Libraries ....... : . -97 
Miscellaneous classifications ..... 5.45 
100.00 


Such a classification is logical 
because it divides Printers’ INK’s 
paid-in-advance subscribers ac- 
cording to their interest in and 
influence upon advertising.—[d. 
PrInTeRS’ INK. 





Milton G. Silver Joins 
Rochester Printer 


Milton G. Silver, formerly of N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s New York office and Mur- 
ray Howe & Co., New York, has re- 
signed as chief of publicity of the stor- 
age battery division of The Prest-O-Lite 
Co., Inc., to become advertising and ser- 
vice manager of The John P. Smith 
Printing Company, of Rochester. N. Y. 
Mr. Silver is succeeded by J. A. Bra- 
shears, formerly in charge of publicity 
for Prest-O-Lite small tanks, both divi 
sions now being under his direction, 
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6 in the fact that despite general 

‘s unsettled business conditions, buy- 

+ ing and selling has been going ahead 

4 during the past eighteen months on 


15 . 
Thirty radiating transporta- practically an even keel. 


0 tion lines make “down-town 


al distr of radius of approx As Indiana grows, with it grow Indian- 
'S a apolis and The Indianapolis News. If 
you would create a favorable opinion of 
d. your product in this throbbing market 


of a million and a half buyers, tell them 
about it through the advertising columns 
of The News. 
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How to sell goods in | | 


B 

rooklyn 3 

Some advertisers think of New York 

only in terms of Manhattan. ‘They lose 

sight of the fact that Greater New York, 

the city of six and‘a half millions, is com- 

posed of five boroughs. The borough of 

Brooklyn, which alone comprises the county 

of Kings, has a population of two millions, 

making Brooklyn itself the third largest city 

in the country. ae 
And advertisers can reach more of these 

Brooklyn people through the New York — 

EVENING JOURNAL than in any other way, 

because the circulation of the New York eT 

EVENING JOURNAL, in the borough of Brook- Abrah 

lyn, exceeds the circulation of all the Brooklyn ae 

papers combined. om 


Merchants utilize this tremendous circu- aaa 
lation of the New YoRK EVENING JOURNAL 
in Brooklyn, because the New York 
EVENING JOURNAL has a Brooklyn Section, 
with every copy sold in that city. 


THE NEW YORK |E 


Member A. B 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA—AND AT 3c A COPY 
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Son use it: This great department store, real- 
izing the buying power of such a circulation, 
purchased during 1921, 682,145 lines in the 
New York EVENING JOURNAL; and during 
1921 the Namm store did the biggest business 
in its history. 








Brooklyn department store advertising lineage 
during 1921 :— 





JOURNAL} WORLD| SUN MAIL |POST| GLOBE |TELEGRAM 








A. I. Namm & Son | 682,145) 13,350 





Abraham & Straus «| 314,518) 153,659] 28,674 | 103,575) — | 107,285; — 
Loeser. . . ~ |306,110) 12,455) 33,312 | 176,363) — — 55,954 
Batterman . . | 326,185) — -- — — _ - 
Bailey’s “i 181,727, — — — — = 
Oppenheim Collins | 126,263) 126,839} — — — - 

(Brooklyn) 























National.advertisers who consider Brooklyn a separate 
territory and plan distinct newspaper campaigns to cover 
it will be interested in those department store figures, 
and also in remembering that the circulation of the 
New York EvENING JOURNAL, in Brooklyn, is greater than 
the combined circulations of all Brooklyn papers. 


EVENING JOURNAL 


A. B. C. 


OVER DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING 


PAPER 
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“Wiggle in Tail” Sells Trade- 
Marked Fish in Bulk 





Advertising Adopted to Break Down Prejudice against Frozen Halibut 
and Salmon 


By James M. Mosely 


IME—Any Friday. 
Scene—The fish store in your 
town. 

Plot—Mrs. Anywoman enters, 
bent on buying some halibut. She 
is offered some frozen fish, but 
indignantly refuses it. Instead, 
she pays a little higher price and 
gets what is termed, and what she 
thinks, is fresh fish. 

Finale— Exit of Mrs. Any- 
woman with a bundle of “fresh 
fish” under her arm, blissfully 
serene, although this “fresh fish” 
may have been caught some days 
previously. 

Such a scene is more common 
than is generally supposed. For 
a long time, deep-seated preju- 
dice has existed against so-called 
“frozen fish.” Even in the months 
of January, February and March, 
when practically all fish is frozen, 
a goodly bulk of the public still 
call for “fresh-caught fish.” 

The fact is that frozen fish has 
had its flavor sealed in with a 
jacket of ice immediately after 
being caught. The frozen fish 
ilso generally is lower in price. 

With these facts before it, the 
New England Fish Company,. of 
Boston, came to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived for 
something radical to be done to 
‘ducate women to the truth con- 
cerning frozen fish in general 
ind the company’s “Belle-Anna” 
rand in particular. 

The company operates a fleet of 
wenty-five ships in the Alaska 
ishing grounds. The halibut and 
salmon are caught daily and at 
mce taken to the firm’s freezing 
plant at Ketchikan, Alaska, where 
hey are cleaned carefully, in- 
pected, and then frozen. Each 
ish then is taken to the glazing 
room, where the “Belle-Anna” 


trade-mark label is attached. A 
heavy air-tight coating of ice seals 


n the flavor. The _ ice-encased 





fish are shipped over the country., 

The placing of the trade-mark 
upon every fish itself acts as a 
guarantee of the quality of every 
fish that bears it. Like the brand- 
ing of walnuts, it is considered a 
step ahead in marketing. The 
trade-mark shows a fish with the 
words, “Frozen with a_ wiggle 
in its tail,” to emphasize that the 
fish are frozen solid when first 
caught. 


TO OVERCOME PREJUDICE OF FISH 
EATERS 


A. E. Watts, Eastern manager 
of the New England Fish Com- 
pany, found the dealers were well 
sold on the quality of the com- 
pany’s brand of frozen fish. It 
was the public that was preju- 
diced, due, it was recognized, to 
a lack of knowledge of actual 
facts. The company already had 
a wide distribution for its. frozen 
fish through New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and other Eastern States. After 
a thorough-going investigation a 
strong newspaper campaign was 
decided upon as the best opening 
= against the existing preju- 
ice. 

“The activities of the food ad- 
ministration through the war in 
urging people to eat more fish 
considerably extended the general 
market,” said Ray Miller, in 
charge of the company’s adver- 
tising. “The New England Fish 
Company has never had any diffi- 
culty in obtaining distribution. 

“Its problem in connection with 
Belle-Anna frozen fish has been 
to help the retail fishman pro- 
claim the advantages of frozen 
halibut and salmon to the public 
and get the Belle-Anna brand 
name well known as a means of 
identification. 

“Tt is felt that an excellent start 
has been made. Mild weather at 











first somewhat handicapped us 
early in January, because it made 


possible the arrival of a large 
quantity of Eastern-caught fish. 
However, this condition has 


changed and Belle-Anna fish are 
selling well in many cities and 
towns. 

“For this season it was deemed 
best to concentrate our educational 
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and fine as fish can be. From 
their home in the cool, clear 
waters of Alaska (famous for the 
excellence of their fish) to your 
own fishman, their original, de- 
lightful flavor is perfectly sealed 
in with a jacket of ice. 





Jpele- in 
HALIBUT,4 


and 


SALMO 








With a Wiggle in 


ee 


New ENGLAND | 


FisuH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








HELPING TO SELL 


work upon-New England, but in 
due time we hope to carry our 
campaign into other parts of the 
country.” 

- It was decided to feature the 
idea, “frozen with a wiggle in 
its tail,’ in the various pieces of 
copy. Fishmen report house- 
keepers already are asking for fish 
with the phrase as a means to ex- 
plain what they want. 

Under the heading, “The fresh- 
ness is sealed in,” one piece of 
copy says: “Belle-Anna halibut 
and salmon reach you as fresh 
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“The Fish That is Frozen 
“ te Tel” 


HALIBUT SALAD 










ALASKA FISH TO NEW ENGLANDERS 


“Within a few hours of the 
time they are caught, the firm- 
ficshed fish are in our freezing 

plant at Ketchikan 
where they are quick 
ly and_ thoroughl, 


cleaned and then solid 


frozen with the 


ly ‘ Zz " ' 
Unna wiggle in their tails.’ 


In other words, eacl 
is encased in an air 
tight coating of ice 
then wrapped in 
double moisture-proof 
paper and finally 
shipped in paper 
lined boxes. 
dealer defrosts them 
for your use. Thes« 
superb, fine - flavored 










fish reach your tabk 
as sweet and ap- 
petizing as the day 


they came from the 
water.” 

Large space is used. 
A striking picture of 
a polar bear catching 
a fish to eat lends an 
arctic touch. A recipe 
for using the fish is 
included in some of 
the copy. Across the 
bottom is shown a 
long train of fast ex- 
press cars, bearing 
Belle-Anna salmon 
and halibut to the 
Eastern markets. 

Distributors are 
using their own advertising to ti 
up with the larger Thursday copy 
of the company. Further to stim- 
ulate the use of fish, a booklet 
of recipes, which also tells about 
Belle-Anna fish, has been issued 

Packers of meat for many years 
have trade-marked and advertised 
their products. The action of 
fish company in doing likewise is 
considered a straw which shows 
the way trade winds are blowing 
—even for industries that long 
thought their goods could not be 
advertised, 
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Investigate Baltimore 


THE SUN con- 
ducts a Merchan- 
dising Service 
Department for 
the benefit of 
advertisers who 
are thinking of 
advertising in 
Baltimore. You 
are welcome to 
the results of its 
investigations. 
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Never before has it been so neces 
sary to know where every penny 
that is spent in advertising goes. 
Advertising is an investment. It 
should be done carefully, or not 
at all. 


The average net paid circulation of THE 
SUN (Morning and Evening) for the 
month. of January, 1922, was 216,677. 


The average net paid circulation of the 
SUNDAY SUN was 148,499. 


Baltimore is a great and steadily growing 
city. The gain in population in its metro- 
politan area, from 1910 to 1929, was 
18.6 per cent—greater than that of either 
St. Louis, Boston or Pittsburgh, the cities 
nearest to it in size and importance. 
These figures are from the Government 
Census Report. 


Advertisers and advertising agents will 
do well to investigate the possibilities of 
THE SUN and of Baltimore when plan- 
ning any future advertising expenditures, 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





Evening Sunday 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans 


—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 


Don’t Say “Newspaper’’ 








Trustees Announce Formation of Committee of Management, 
Harry D. 


S a result of the investiga- 

tion into the affairs of the 
Vigilance Department of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, the Vigilance Trustees 
have appointed a Committee of 
Management, consisting of Harry 
D. Robbins, the first chairman of 
the National Vigilance Committee, 


Merle Sidener, and Herbert S. 
Houston, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. This committee, 


under the guidance of the trus- 
tees, will have general supervision 
over the activities of the vig- 
ilance department and the col- 
lecting of funds. As already 
announced in Printers’ INK, the 
funds of the vigilance department 


have been separated from the 
general funds of the association 
and will be separately adminis- 
tered. 


The reorganization is announced 
in a bulletin, dated February 2, 
and signed by Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, Henry L. Doherty, Clarence 
W. Barron, David Kirschbaum 
and F, A. Seiberling, as trustees. 
It is addressed to the Sustaining 
Members, the members of the Na- 
tional Commission and of the in- 
dividual clubs, and reads in part 
as follows: 

Acting upon an interpretation of our 
duties as the Trustees of the Vigilance 
Fund and Work of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs, indicating that we are 
charged with a duty not only of super 
vising the funds of the Vigilance De- 
partment, but also that we are charged 
with the qperation of this important 
activity, we make the following an 
nouncement with high hope for the 
future and believe that it points the 
way to strengthening that essential unity 
on which the Vigilance Work must al 
ways be maintained. 

A_ Committee of Management of the 
Vigilance Department is_ constituted, 
under the general guidance of the 
Trustees, to be made up as follows: 
Chairman, Harry D. Robbins of New 
York, the first chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee and the man who 
gave the work its initial impetus and 
direction; Merle Sidener of Indianap- 
olis, who built, on the foundation 
the present strong 


Robbins had laid, 


Reorganization of Vigilance 


Department of A. A.C. of W. 


Chicago. 
6 


Headed by 
Robbins 


Vigilance structure, made up of the 
Better Business Bureaus and Vigilance 
Committees which he started, all under 
national and unified operation; and 
Herbert S. Houston, Chairman of the 
Board of Vigilance Trustees, ex officio. 

The funds of the Vigilance Com 
mittee have been separated from the 
general funds of the Association and 
are being placed in a_ separate bank 
account, and will be paid on order of 
your Board of Trustees. All Sustain 
ing Memberships specifically designated 
for the Vigilance Fund will be placed 
to the credit of the Committee in this 
account, 

It is our firm conviction that this plan 
of operation—the Trustees to determine 


general policies; the Managing Com 
mittee, Messrs. Robbins, Sidener and 
Houston, to direct operations; the 


Executive Staff at Headquarters, 110 
West 40th Street, New York, comprising 
men of long V igilance experience, to be 
in immediate charge of the work—is 
designed to produce the largest possible 
results in protecting and increasing that 
confidence on which alone advertising 
can be maintained. 


Advertising Manager for 
Wholesale Hardware 


Ralph H. Wells has become adver 
tising manager of the Shaw-Batcher 
Company, wholesale hardware house, 
with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal. 
Mr. Wells was at one time advertising 
manager of A. I. Hall & Son, whole 
sale jewelry house, with branches at 
various cities on the Pacific Coast, and 
previously conducted an advertising 
service in San Francisco. 


Frank A. Arnold in Mexico 

Frank A. Arnold, director of foreign 
service of Frank Seaman, Incorporated, 
and national chairman of the committee 
on export advertising of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
has left for a thirty-day trip to Mexico 
to study trade and advertising condi 


tions. En route he will stop at New 
Orleans to make an address before 
business men of that city on “Inter 
national Advertising.” 





L. W. Kerney, Jr., with Ste- 
vens, Gibbs & Bauman 


L. W. Kerney, Jr., has been ap 
pointed manager of the Western office 
at Chicago of Stevens, Gibbs & Bauman. 
publishers’ representatives, New York 
Mr. Kerney was for six years wit! 
John Glass, publishers’ representative 
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Why 


do we need lawyers? 








\ HY does Vogue have to caution its 
readers against unscrupulous use of its 
trademark? Why are there “Vogue” candies 
and “Vogue” rouges, and “Vogue” hats, and 
“Vogue” tea-rooms, and “Vogue” traveling 
exhibits of the mode? Why is our V-girl 
imitated, our page make-up copied, our draw- 
ings stolen, our very address filched by this 
or that manufacturer who is trying more or 
less expertly to persuade his local public 
that Vogue’s prestige and Vogue's authority 
are behind his wares? 


] 
And why does this not occur in the case of 
other publications? 


Because Vogue, and Vogue alone, is re- 
garded as the supreme authority on every- 
thing that pertains to woman. 


If these over-shrewd manufacturers have found that 
the mere use of Vogue’s name has such a power 
with women that they are willing to stoop to these 
unethical practices, what must be the power of 
advertising actually placed in its pages to influence 
the feminine public of America? 





VOGUE 


Condé Nast, Edna Woolman Chase, Heyworth Campbell, 
Publisher Editor Art Director 
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“Furnishin rpnal 


She best designed house ever 
built will lose some of i 
livable qualities if the decorations 
are not right. 

The Woman’s Home Companion’s 
houses, designed by A. Raymond Ellis, 
are decorated completely by Margery 
Wells and Robert McQuinn—decora- 
tions that combine perfect taste with 
sensible economy. 

Woman’s Home Companion decora- 
tions must be the kind that carry out 
the Companion’s ideal of usefulness to 
the greatest number of women, for the 
magazine that is most useful to the 
reader is most valuable to the adver- 
tiser. 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING Co. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CNS HENCE 
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-stairs Rooms 
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“The real home, with its sub- 
stantial comfort, its graceful 
proportions, its practical service 
department, its good furniture, 
is the place where the heart is. 
It’s good all the time, spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. 
You go to the summer place 
when you want a change, but 
you always come back to the 
real home and you always have 
the real home in the back of 
your mind. 


“The analogy is obvious. We 
are trying to make the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion the 
real home.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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Please Correct Your 
1920 Census Records: 


Erie Pa. to Read 102,093 


The 1920 Census, Volume No. 1, page 
593, quotes the population of Erie city 
as 93,372 with footnote No. 19 on page 
592 reading in part—“Part of Mill- 
creek township (Population 8,721 in 
1920) annexed April 13th, 1920. The 
total population of Erie city, includ- 
ing annexation, 102,093.” 


The reason for the division (other 
than political) is because the court 
ruling on annexation was not handed 
down until after the actual taking of 
the Census. 


The official record places Erie in the 


100,000 population group. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Alliteration, the Tricky Tool 


The Poets Show the Way to Restrained Use of Alliteration—Worthy of 


Study by Advertisers 


By P. 


HAYE you ever turned the 
crank which propels a race- 
horse on one of the automatic 
racetracks so popular at amuse- 
ment parks? 

It’s a problem very similar to 
that of harnessing alliteration. 
You turn the crank faster and 
faster, your metal horse speeds 
up and overtakes its field. Flushed 
with success, you whirl the crank 
a fraction of a revolution too fast 
and—Disaster!—your horse re- 
verses and, in one breath-taking 
dash, retreats to the starting bar- 
rier, plunging you in ignominy 
while the bystanders chortle and 
chuckle their glee. 

Alliteration is much the same 
sort of an animal. 

Ride him gently and he carries 
you as safely and serenely as any 
family nag. 

Coax him to a full trot and he 
delivers you to your destination 
in double-quick time. 

Press or prod him a particle too 
persistently and he breaks into 
blatant burlesque. 

It is this two-faced, Jekyll-and- 
Hyde characteristic which has 
made alliteration not only one of 
the most effective tools of the 
great masters of prose and poetry 
but a favorite instrument, also, of 
humorists in verse and prose. 
And in between it has been used 
by scores of word-carpenters who, 
aping the master-craftsmen, have 
used the tool with serious intent 
but produced only a quite unin- 
tended humor. When the unskilled 
pen attempts alliteration desire 
doth usually quite outrun per- 
formance. 

From an advertising standpoint 
it is well worth noting that al- 
literation was the major copy- 
device employed by those enter- 
prises which were first to entrust 
their selling job seriously to the 
publicity obtained by outdoor 
printed display. 

What youngster hasn’t thrilled 
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K. Marsh 


to the appeal of: ; 
“Interesting — Instructive — In- 


spiring. An Augmented Aggre- 
gation of Awe-inspiring Acts. 
Agile Acrobats and Athletes. 


Breath - Banishing 
Broncho- Busters. Comic and 
Convulsing Clowns. Death- 
Defying Divers and Demon Dare- 
Devils. Excellent Educational 
Exhibits. The Five Forettis, 
France’s Famous Flying Family. 
Gorgeous! Glittering! Graceful! 
Glamorous! Mammoth and Mag- 
nificent Menagerie of Mysterious 
Monsters. Orloff’s Overwhelming 
Oriental and Occidental Orchestra. 
Sensational 

Side-Shows.” 


Beautiful, 


. and so on and 
so forth, until the reader was 
swept away, submerged in the 
sweep of swirling syllables. No 
circus plug hitched to the truck 
which carried the big top through 
mire and mud was ever as over- 
worked as their other long- 
suffering draft-horse, Allitera- 
tion. In fact, to this day I have 
heard of copy chiefs who sternly 
blue-pencil even the mildest ap- 
plication of alliteration with the 
sneering advice to “sink that 
circus stuff.” 

So sweeping a decision only 
suggests that the critic does not 
trust his own judgment in the 
use of alliteration. Certainly 
when alliteration can achieve such 
impressive results in transmitting 
thought and heightening desired 
effects as are illustrated in the.ex- 
amples quoted herewith, it is very 
nearly obvious that a copy writer 
who merely avoids alliteration, 
making no effort. to master it, is 
only limiting his own possibilities. 

It requires no particular search- 
ing of memory to recall such 
samples of forceful alliteration 
as this group of six— 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may 
rest. 


Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 


Science - Shattering’ 
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rhere lived a singer in France of old, 
By the tideless, dolorous inland sea. 
In a land of sand and ruin and gold 
There shone one woman, and none 
but she. 


Ye banks and braes vo’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fresh and fair 


Full fathom five thy father lies. 


When to the sessions of sweet, silent 
thought 

I summon up remembrance of things 
past. 


Is it wholly happenchance that 
Gray selected a poet with the 
initial M or did his poetic sense 
automatically utilize the M-sound 
through the line in order to em- 
phasize muteness? 

Did Hood wholly unconsciously 
build his two famous lines with 
three s-words and two f-words 
out of seven and utilize the 
d-sound twice in the first line? 

Was Swinburne wholly acci- 
dental in building up an atmos- 
phere of mystery by the eight 
repetitions of the s-sound in 
singer, France, tideless, dolorous, 
sea, sand, shone and she? 

Had Bobby Burns written “Ye 
shores and braes o’ lovely Doon, 
how can ye thrive sae green and 
fair?,” would the question have 
become a classic as it has with the 
double emphasis on b and f? 

Would Shakespeare have se- 
cured the same effect had he in- 
creased the depth of water to 
fathoms six? And would his 
sonnet have won its present rank 
had he used in the quoted couplet 
these perfectly acceptable syno- 
nyms— 


When to the moments of fond, silent 
thought 
{ order up the mem'ry of things past. 


It isn’t necessary to maltreat 
the original even to that extent to 
prove the magic of the alliteration. 
The charm is gone and the com- 
monplace substituted if even two 
recurrences of the s-sound are 
eliminated— 

When to the moments of sweet, silent 


thought - 
I order up remembrance of things past. 


Obviously the lute of alliteration 
is an instrument not to be over- 
looked in achieving verbal har- 
monies. 
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Nor is it safe for anyone to 
sweep that truth aside with the 
captious criticism that “it may be 
all right for high-brows but the 
rank and file will never get it.” 
The very commonplaces of our 
English idiom, past and present, 
and the patter of our streets 
clamorously disprove such a critic 
by emphatically testifying to the 
strength of the crowds’ involun- 
tary response to alliteration. 

If you merely repeat a few of 
our more overworked phrases and 
a few of our picturesque words, 
modern and obsolete, the perma- 
nent, spontaneous popularity of 
alliteration among English- 
speaking people becomes apparent 
beyond argument—in fact, it sug- 
gests that there exists a biologic, 
wholly subconscious urge toward 
alliteration. 

Belle of the ball, benzine buggy, 
cool as a cucumber, do or die, 
deeds of derring do, fair, fat and 
forty, frenzied finance, go-getter, 
gone glimmering, hale and hearty, 
hot and heavy, Jack and Jill, 
Johnny-jump-up, loved and lost, 
a miss is as good as a mile, plump 
as a partridge, rough and ready, 
rip-roaring, see-saw, safe and 
sound, spick and span, tried and 
true, wishy-washy—it is the alli- 
terative appeal which produced 
them and then held them in our 
speech. Think back over political 
slogans — “Fifty-four forty or 
fight,” “Tippecanoe and_ Tyler, 
too,” “Win with Witt for Witt 
will win,” and others both local 
and national. Think of our 
nursery classics—“Peter Piper,” 
“Simple Simon” and “Bye Baby 
Bunting.” 

Young or old, ancient’ or 
modern, high-brow or low-brow, 
men, women and children respond 
to the appeal of alliteration. 
ALLITERATION IN THE ADVERTISING 

The fact has a commercial use- 
fulness through advertising. 

The Brown Shoe Company rec- 
ognizes and profits by the manner 
in which alliteration lubricates the 
memory—Brown-Bilt Shoes are 
christened “Buster Brown,” “Bur- 
ton Brown” and “Barbara Brown,” 
while the copy fairly blurts Bs at 
you in this way (the caps are 
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Forced to raise rate 


from $1500 to$2000 
a page 


When the Chicago Evening American 
decided to publish a Saturday newspaper 
consisting of a magazine section (‘‘Ameri- 
can Home Journal’’) and many other new 


features and offer it to the reading public. 


at 5 cents a copy, it based its calculations 
upon a circulation of something over 
300,000. 


Since September 24, 1921 (the date of the 
first issue), the circulation has steadily 
been over 150,000 more than the anticipated 
sales — 450,000. 


The Chicago Evening American therefore 
finds itself compelled to change the adver- 
tising rate for back pages of the magazine 
section to $2000, beginning March 1, 1922. 


Since the first issue, every back cover has 
been sold to advertisers valuing the effec- 
tiveness of color printing, and fully twenty 
additional back pages have been contracted 
for (under non-cancelable contracts). Re- 
maining unsold dates are closing rapidly. 


Advertising Rate, Back Covers 


$2000 a page 
after March 1, 1922 


(Present rate $1500 a page) 
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mine)—“Brown-Bilt Shoes mean 
not merely shoes Built by Brown 
but shoes that emBody . 

Prince Albert packs its free 
and easy chatter with generous 
alliteration. “Fussed in fancy 
finery,” “jimmy pipe joyous,’ 
“kicks and kinks,” “full of flavor,” 
“gift - that - gets - the - glad-hand,” 
and “pipe-pleasure-by-the-peck” 
are not sufficient to exhaust all the 
samples of alliteration in a single 
recent advertisement. A prom- 
inent advertising manager once 
complained—“Darn Prince Albert 
copy, anyway. Prince Albert 
doesn’t hit my particular taste and 
I know it but every so often that 
blamed copy sells me a can!” 

“Facts about the Franklin” 
(the first four words in a recent 


Franklin automobile advertise- 
ment) has a pleasant lilt. So 
would “Data on the Dodge.” 


When transposed, however, “Data 
on the Franklin” becomes as dry 
and commonplace as “Facts about 
the Dodge.” 

“Positive Proof of Protection,” 


“The Path to Pump Head- 
quarters,” “The Sound of Safety,” 
“Fresh from the Factory” ‘are 


samples of alliterative headlines 
which would suffer materially if 
the alliteration were to be elim- 


inated. By the way, would 
“Satisfied Cows” have occasioned 
the comment which “Contented 


achieved? 

However, as cautioned in the 
introductory paragraphs, allitera- 
tion cannot be driven too hard. 

You could advertise “Temple 
Tough-Tread Tires” and tease the 
ear attractively. Carried one step 
more, however, “Temple Tough- 
Tread Truck Tires” would become 
a tongue-twister while “Temple & 
Tompkins Tough-Tread Tires for 
Truck Transportation” -would 
both tire the tongue and demolish 
all dignity. 

Something above the happy 
medium must be maintained. 

“When to the _ sessions of 
sweet, silent thought” stands at 
the top of the alliterative scale. 
At the other extreme, “Sister 
Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers.” 

The alliterative copy writer 
must pitch his effort unfailingly 
in the upper register. 


Cows” 
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D. D. Knight Makes a Change 


D. D. Knight, who for several years 
was connected with the advertising de 
partment of the Koken Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, and until recently assistant to 
Bert Barnett, advertising manager for 
the Friedman-Shelby branch of the 
International Shoe Co. has been made 
manager of the advertising service de 
partment of the Lambert-Deacon-Hull 
Printing Co., St. Louis. 


Tire 1922 Advertis- 
ing Plans 


The advertising plans of The Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Company for 1922 
follow along the line of its 1921 cam 
paign in a general way. The major ad 
vertising efforts will be made through 
national magazings and farm _publica- 
tions. Trade and industrial publications 
will also be used, and a certain amount 
of newspaper advertising will be done 


J. D. Street & Co., Inc., 
Appoints St. Louis Agency 


J. D. Street & Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
maker of automobile oils and greases 
has placed its advertising in the hands 
of Nelson Chesman & Co.. St. Louis 
Street’s “Ideal” Motor Oil will he 
advertised in daily newspapers in the 
Middle West, and in trade magazines in 
the automotive field. 


New 


Goodyear 


Account for Western 
Advertising Company 


The Wallo Ignition Products (o 
St. Louis, maker of spark plugs, ha 
appointed the Western Advertising Co 
of the same city, to handle its adver 
tising A campaign will he starter 
soon in a list of automobile and acces 
sory trade publications. 


Baltimore Dairy Company 
Appoints Agency 


The Western Maryland-City Dairies 
Baltimore, has appointed J. Hampto: 
Baumgartner. of the Baumgartner Ad 
vertising-Publicity Company. of | that 
city, as director of public relations ar 
also to handle their account 


Canadian Paper Appoints 
Representatives 
The St Thomas, Ont.. Time 


Journal has appointed Stevens, Gibbs 
& Baumann, Inc., New York, to be its 
advertising representatives in the 
United States. 


E. Salmon with Rapid 
Roller Co. 


C. E. Salmon for some years ide 
tified with the roller and ink industry 
has become connected with the sales 
staff of the Rapid Roller Compan 
Chicago 
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Linking Women’s Apparel 
Advertising with The News 


This week New York Entertained: 


National Garment Retailers’ Conven- 
tion and Spring Fashion Show-—National 
Retail Dry Goods Association Conven- 
tion—Retail Secretaries’ Convention— 
Retail Millinery -Association Spring 
Style Show. 


ORE than 25,000 retailers, wholesalers 

and manufacturers throughout the 
United States received first reports of these 
meetings through Women’s WEar. 


Daily, Women’s WEar presented a com- 
prehensive survey of the last minute news, 
ideas, opinions, merchandising suggestions and 
style sketches of every session. 


Many alert advertisers linked their messages 
with this news. 


Every day WoMEN’S WEAR affords an 
gpportunity to send an advertising message 
with the news—because a world-wide news- 
gathering organization assures, daily, the last 
minute information of the industry. 


(Member of the A. B. C.) 








OTHER FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Daily News Record 
Chicago Apparel Gazette Men’s Wear 
Fairchild’s Bulletin 
Main Office: 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN EAGLE 


publishes daily Public 
Ledger Foreign News 


PUBLIC 


The cable tolls paid by the Public Ledger Foreign News 
Service average more than $12,000 a month. 
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“7 ' TE feel that the LEDGER foreign 
news service is a very strong feature. 
It furnishes the specialized news of the old 
world which our readers want and we have 
been much gratified by the appreciation it 
has evoked. It has proved an effective fea- 
ture in the Eagle. The London and Irish 
service has been notably good. The Far 
Fast service has been excellent also.”’ 
(Signed) H. M. Crist 
Managing Editor, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Lord Northcliffe has said that “the reputation of 
the Eagle in Great Britain today is as great as it is in 
Brooklyn.” 

For 80 years the Eagle has ranked as a leader 
among American newspapers, especially in thorough 
covering of the news and sound judgment of news 


features. 


Its endorsement of Public Ledger Foreign News 
is therefore high praise. 


When you see the Public Ledger “credit line” on 
a dispatch or article in any newspaper, you know 
that it is something worthy of careful reading. 


Hundreds of newspapers subscribe for the various 
features supplied by the Ledger Syndicate. 


EDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Last week we sold 
- South America! 


Sd 


That is, we planned and produced 

printed advertising that is going to 
help to sell South America to the 
tourist and the exporter. 


We also helped to sell pianos, toilet 
soap, steamships, bonds, cut flowers, 
hotels, phonographs and nail polish. 


Our feeling about our advertising 
customers is not simply that we are 
doing printing for them. We are 
helping them to sell their product. 
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Making It Easier for the Reader to 
Understand with Picture Similes 


‘amplex Ideas Made Simple of Interpretation by Means of Comparison 
Illustrations 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE American Stove Com- 

pany was desirous of telling 
vomen that, since the days of 
barbaric man, they have been 
the ones to keep the home-fires 
wurning. This was an essential 
advertising argument. The fea- 
tured product was the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator, and if 
there is one thing a woman must 
watch, it is oven heat. 

To show this in picture form, 
it was necessary to dip back into 
history. So an artist made an il- 
lustration of a woman of the 
barbaric period, sitting beside a 
fire, while her skin-clad husband 
was away at the hunt. The copy 
hrought home the truth of the ar- 
gument in these words: 

“A barbarian husband  dis- 
covered, ages ago, how to start 
a fire. And at once he com- 
manded his wife to keep ‘this 
home-fire burning. From that day 
to this, through many centuries of 
barbarism and civilization, woman 
has always been the fire-watcher. 
Even today, in kitchens the world 
over, except where there is a 
‘Lorain,’ woman watches the fire 
—lest it burn the food she is 
cooking for her husband and 
family.” 

What figures of speech mean 
to composition, so do these illus- 
trated parallels bring quickly to 
the mind a mental picture that is 
of the greatest possible assistance 
in advertising, 

“Like water off a duck’s back.” 
“As easy as falling off a log,” 
are expressions that mean more 
than pages of descriptive text, and 
in advertising embellishment the 
idea is the same. They are ex- 
planatory. They are lines of least 
resistance in introducing a new 
dea, 

The basic scheme of the Col- 
gite Refill shaving stick readily 
adapted itself to these comparison 


pictures. If the advertiser wished 
to go into special mediums, such 
as outdoor publications, it was 
quite obvious to show a hunter 
recharging his gun, directly be- 
side a man refilling the handy 
grip holder with new soap. 

“Putting a Colgate ‘Refill’ shav- 
ing stick into the ‘Handy Grip’ is 
as simple as slipping a cartridge 
into a gun,” was the very natural 
caption for the pictures. 

If in a home publication, then 
“as easy as putting a new electric 
bulb into its socket,” or any num- 
ber of other possible and entirely 
logical comparisons that would 
lend themselves to the pictorial. 

The big idea was not only to 
show people the method of doing 
the thing, but to emphasize how 
very easy it was at the same time 


DURHAM-DUPLEX ADOPTS PICTURE 
SIMILES 


In much the same manner a 
series of advertisements for the 
Durham-Duplex safety razor has 
employed the side-by-side com- 
parison picture. There is a cer- 
tain way to hold the old-fashioned 
razor. Oldtimers insist that it is 
the one way to 7. And so 
this product has story to tell 
that is helped by deft illustrations 
It has been made possible through 
the use of clever parallels. 

“That fine balance and true 
grip,” is the title of one set of 
pictures of a man with a gun to 
his shoulder and the razor held 
in the finger in the old way. “No 
gun you ever drew a bead over,” 
is the text that follows, “had a 
more beautiful balance or made- 
to-order ‘feel’ than the Durham- 
Duplex. Your fingers naturally 
fall into a comfortable position on 
the smooth, curved handle and 
rounded shank of this perfectly 
designed razor. while its correct 
halance enables von to shave with 
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that free, swinging stroke which 


makes short work of the hard-to- 
shave places.” 

Every man who has ever held 
a gun to position will agree that 
the comparison is a happy one. 
these 

unexpected 


illustrations 
turn, 


Sometimes 
take the most 





A False Bottom in Your Gas Tank? 


Leaky piston rings are equivalent 
to a short measure of gas—they 
cheat you out of your full mileage 


This lows amounts to the same thing 
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VIVID PICTURIZATION OF 


and are calculated to act as an 
irresistible force in attracting the 
attention of the reader to the ad- 
vertisement. A good example of 
this may be found in an American 
Hammered Piston Ring page. The 
manufacturer desires to convey 
the idea that leaky piston rings 
are the equivalent of a_ short 
measure of gas—they cheat the 
car-owner out of just so much 
mileage because of lost power. 
To illustrate this point would 
appear an almost impossible un- 
dertaking. How can it be done? 
The artist points the way by 
drawing the rear end of a car, 
special emphasis being placed on 
the gasoline tank in the rear. A 
portion of it is cut away. Used 








GASOLINE WASTE 
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gas and wasted gas are correctly 


represented by shaded sections 
clearly marked, and in the logical 
proportion. 


This illustration, so entirely dif 
ferent from the average adver 
tising picture, is apt to stop a 
heavy percentage of readers. The 

pictorial parallel i 


novel, yet at onc 
convincing. 
hat is onl; 


another of the val 
uable features oi 
this type of adver 
tising picture. It is 
«strikingly original a 
a rule and enough 
off the beaten track 
to make people say 
“Well, what’s all 
this about, anyway ?’ 

One of the most 
profitable series of 
illustrations ever is- 
sued by a shoe house, 
featuring footgear 
for the athletic per- 
son, made a point 
of showing Indians, 
alert, always speed- 
ing, and drew apt 
comparisons. It was 
believed at the in- 
ception of the cam 
paign that people 
would recall what 
they had read and 
heard of the red- 
skin and his ability 
to cover ground with 
amazing ease be- 
cause of a certain method of leg 
and foot action. The advertiser 
saw that he could get away from 
the conventional shoe-advertis« 
ment picture. 

It was a happy thought for an 
advertiser of fabrics to associate 
the trade name of “Moonglow” 
with views that displayed Luna 
in all her fair grace. 

Realizing that one of the soft- 
est, most delicate things in the 
world was the cheek of the pussy- 
willow, a maker of face powder 
selected this name and has always 
used pictures of pussywillow 
the main illustrative feature. 

A well-known automobile 
bumper uses the catch- phrase. 
“The Broad-chested Bumper,” and 


Test Your Own 
Piston Rings 
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Concerning 
4380 buyers 
—in 560 stores 
—in 122 cities 













a In the interest of our Buyers’ Service, Associate 
iser Editors of Harper’s Bazar are constantly travel- i 
rom ing and calling on the buyers in department 
o- stores from coast to coast. 


_an The personal acquaintance of these Editors in 
me 560 of the best stores is a direct tie-up between 
Ww ’ . ° ° ° 
oll Harper's Bazar and the distribution channels for 
fashion merchandise. 

oft- . , — ‘ , 
the No other fashion magazine ‘has this direct per- 


ssy- sonal relationship with the buyers and merchan- 
der . dise managers in the best stores in every large 
city. 


Harpers Bagar 
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at once a mental picture of that 
idea is presented to the reader 
in a way that might not be pos- 
sible otherwise. Words as well 
as pictures can be made effective. 

A season or two ago a popular- 
priced automobile made a special 
talking point of springs that 
meant easier riding. And the 
illustrations were not of the con- 
ventional technical character. In 
every case illustrations were of 
roads that had been flattened out, 
however rough they might be, 
and brought to macadam consis- 
tency by the springs. It was a 
real inspiration in symbolization. 

When an ironing-machine ad- 
vertisement brought to life in pic- 
ture or symbol form a laundress 
ironing clothes, a phantom figure, 
it found a means of telling 
women that here was a mecha- 
nism that did all of the things 
that a real laundress would ac- 
complish in the home. 


A SEARCH WILL REVEAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR PICTURE SIMILE 


Not until you have very care- 
fully analyzed your own product 
can you be aware of the marvel- 
ous comparisons that are pos- 
sible. The artist, once given a 
working theme, is in a position 
to demonstrate your problem as 
mere words can never do it. Peo- 
ple are very. susceptible to these 
illuminating comparisons. 

There once was a manufac- 
turer who had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to describe and demon- 
strate to the public how his 
product worked, and failed at it, 
repeatedly. This inability of the 
consumer to understand the me- 
chanical side of the proposition 
hurt sales. 

Along came an_ old-fashioned 
man—a friend of the family. 
“Why,” said he, “your machine 
works on the same principle as 
the wheel of the mills that used 
to grind our grain.” 

A picture was made of an old- 
fashioned mill with its water- 
turned wheel, and another problem 
was solved. It was just the il- 
lustration that the advertiser had 
been seeking, and one that every- 
hody could quickly understand. 
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Interstate Merchants Will, 
Meet in Chicago 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has called a meeting of the Interstate 
Merchants’ Council in that city on 
February 15 and 16. The council con- 
sists of retailers from twenty-nine 
States. The meeting, in addition to 
being educational as was described in 
a recent issue of Printers’ Ink, is for 
the purpose of bringing retailers to 
market at stated periods. Leading 
manufacturers and jobbers are co- 
operating with the association in the 
movement. 


Will Advertise Lightning Rods 


The Security Lightning Rod Company 
of Burlington, Wis., is planning to start 
an advertising campaign in farm and 
business papers in behalf of its product. 
ane copy will be placed by Frank B. 

White Agricultural Advertisers’ Service, 
Chicago, which has secured the account. 





Join Graphic Arts Company 


Walter A. Allen, recently with 
the Wilson H. Lee Advertising Ser- 
vice, New aven, and Julius H. 


Milkey, former advertising manager of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., have joined The Graphic Arts 
Company, Hartford. 





New Account for Saxe Agency, 


Boston 
The Saxe Advertising Agency, Boston, 
has obtained the account of the Archer 
Strauss Rubber Company, Framingham, 
Mass. An export advertising cam- 
paign is being conducted. 
tank Dunn has joined the staff of 
this agency. 


A. W. Spore Returns to 
Goodyear Tire 


A. W. Spore, who resigned as 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, O., about eight months ago, has 
returned to the Goodyear company, and 
is again assistant advertising manager 


Joins J. M. Daiger & Co. 


Allan C. Gottschaldt, sales an 
advertising manager of the Selig Com 
pany, Atlanta, will become associated 
this month with J. M. Daiger & Com 
pany, Baltimore, financial advertising 
agency. 











Diamond Rubber Company 
Appointment 


H. E. Keller has become director of 


sales of The Diamond Rubber Com 
pany, Inc., Akron, 


h T. McLoughlin, formerly with 
the ep = aid department of the Bosto: 
Post, is now a director of the Zain 


Advertising System, Beston. 
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CITY CARRIER Circula- 
tions of Minneapolis Daily 
Newspapers Compared 


Journal 32,706 
Evening Tribune 


Morning Tribune 15,286 Figures for 6 months period 
ending Sept. 30, 1921 


— delivered every day by regu- 

lar carriers to homes are the “‘butter fat’ 
of newspaper city circulation. The higher the 
‘butter fat” in any circulation, the greater the 
advertiser’s profit. 


In Minneapolis, The Journal provides the 
advertiser the largest share of circulation 
“‘butter fat,” just as it provides the largest total 
circulation. 


This combined quality and quantity leader- 
ship is another reason why the energetic, dis- 
criminating merchants of Minneapolis have 
selected The Journal consistently for ten years 
to carry the larger share of their display adver- 
tising. 











The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Member A. B.C. 


Represented in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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1100.000 Hit} 


Every Issue 





MICHIGAN advertiser, 
who knows to the cent 
exactly what inquiries cost, 
is this March using ten times 
as much space in The Farm 
Journal as in March five 


years ago. 


He knows that “The Farm 
Journal pays and proves it 
pays,”’ because his check sheet 


showed that inquiries cost 
11% less in 1921 than in 1916. 
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How to Be Sure You 
Know Your Market 


There is no magic about it. All you 
need do is to get the facts. To help, 
we have compiled more than a hun- 
dred researches, covering such subjects 


as these: 


Automatic Sprinklers 
Automobiles 
Automobile Accessories 
Baby Powder 
Belting 

Breakfast Foods 
Building Materials 
Drag Saws 
Drop-Forged Tools 
Electrical Equipment 
Fanning Mills 
Fencin 

Fence ests 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fruits 

Garden Tractors 

Gas Engines 
Heaters—Oil 
Heaters—Water 
Life Insurance 
Linoleum 

Lubricants 

Men’s Clothing 
Milking Machines 
Moving Pictures 
Overalls 


Overcoats 
Paint 

Pancake Flour 
Phonographs 
Piston Rings 
Roofing Market 
Rubber Boots 
Safety Razors 
Saws 

Seeds 

Sewage Disposal 
Shampoos 
Shoes 
Silverware 
Soaps 

Spark Plugs 
Spray Pumps 
Suspenders 
Toilet Goods 
Tractors 
Trailers 
Trucks 
Underwear 
Wall Board 
Washing Machines 
Water Systems 


When you want larger sales, ask us 
for our analysis of your chances in 
the farm market—write now, before 


you forget. 


Thefarm Journal 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


adison Ave 


New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mallers Bldg 
Chic ago 
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Hee 
Shreveport 


Sit ee) 


its Homes 





T has been said that “A man lives better in Shreve- 
port than any other, city in the country,” and a 
study of Shreveport’s homes shows why. 


There are apartments in Shreveport, of course, and imposing 
places representing the best:money can buy in architectural 
genius and construction quality, but Shreveport’s greatest 
pride, perhaps, lies in its hundreds of distinctive little cot- 
tages, planned and built by their owners to express their 
ideals and personify their views on independence, comfort 
and life! 


What a wonderful market for anything intended to enhance 
the beauty, comfort or convenience of home. Street after 
street, paved and well kept, lined with gems of little homes, 
—in each a family vitally interested in such things as 
vacuum cleaners, baby grands, rugs and furniture, kitchen- 
ware, roofing, heating systems, automobiles, paints and 
varnish, phonographs! 


A waiting market, able and willing to buy what you have 
to sell, waits you in Shreveport! 


You can’t sell 


Make This Louisiana complete 


and country territory without selling 
with equal thorough- your Year Shreveport individu- 
ness. The FIRST i n ally. The Times is 
paper in circulation, the Shreveport 


arrival and reader hrevepor paper; supreme in 


esteem. its field. 


The Shreveport Times 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso, Publisher 


Represented by 
S. C. Becxwitn Speciat Acency, New York 
Joun M. Brannam Company, Chicago 


The Shreveport 
Times covers city 
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_ What Is the Best Way to Quote 
Prices to the Trade? 





List Price, with System of Discounts, Probably Best Plan 


Tue D. Mitt Nursery Company, Inc. 
Dunopeg, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We are interested in securing, if 
sible, information regarding the policy 
of wholesale manufacturers in aman 
with reference to quien prices to the 
jobber or retail dealer trade. Are prices 
usually based on an established retail 
price less a trade discount or are net 
wholesale prices quoted? 


In the nursery business there are 


several divisions consisting of: Nur- 
serymen, florists, seedsmen, landscape 
architects, parks, cemeteries, private 
planters. 


It is the practice of some nursery: 
men when dealing with another nurser 
man to quote the lowest wholesale trade 
price, or a retail price less a fixed 
discount. The latter method of quoting 
makes it very simple and requires the 
publication of only one price list, When 
handled on a net price basis each 
classification requires a separate price 
list. 

This point no doubt has been brought 
up often and if you care to pass the 
information on to us, you can be 
assured it will be greatly appreciated. 
Tue D. Hirt Nursery Company, Inc. 


S a rule, prices to the jobber 

are quoted on the discount 
plan. In other words, they are 
sold to him at the retailer’s price, 
less 10, 12%, or 15 per cent or 
whatever the wholesaler’s discount 
happens to be. If, for instance, 
the list price of an article is $18 
a dozen, the jobber would be billed 
at $18, less 15 per cent. The re- 
tailer would pay flat $18, less the 
customary discount in that trade 
for cash. If the retailer were a 
particularly large buyer or espe- 
cially favored for some other 
reason, he might be given an extra 
5 per cent. 

In some industries the discount 
system does not prevail. Flat 
prices are quoted to wholesalers. 
Sufficiently higher flat prices are 
quoted to the retailer to allow the 
jobber to make his required profit. 

The discount plan, however, is 
the more -popular. It is simple 
and permits easy and quick figur- 
ing.. We recognize that there are 
some lines that would challenge 
our statement that the discount 
system is simple. In the hard- 
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ware field, for example, a price 
quotation may resemble a Sam 
Loyd puzzle. You may find a 
= quoted, less 50- 10-10-10-744- 

53-24%. Ask any boy just entering 
the interest and discount division 
of his arithmetic studies to tell 
you how simple that problem is. 
At the same time, there are very 
good reasons for this involved 
plan of quoting prices. If the 
hardware trade were obliged to 
change the price on the thousands 
of items in its line every time 
there is a fluctuation in the steel 
market, it would be subject to an 
unnecessary clerical expense. It 
is much easier and less expensive 
to express price changes in the 
terms of discounts than it is to 
alter massive catalogues. 

We asked a well-informed man 
in the nursery trade to give us a 
résumé of the pricing practice as 
it exists in his line of business. 
He has written us an interesting 
letter. Here it is: 

“It is the custom of the nursery 
trade to print at least two price- 
lists: one for the trade and one 
for planters. A few firms sepa- 
rate their trade mailing-lists into 
two classes of buyers: those who 
buy in quantity and those who, 
while in the trade, buy small lots 
of long lists. 

“There was a movement started 
several years ago by Alvin E. 
Nelson, of Swain Nelson & Sons 
Company, Chicago, having for its 
object the use of only a retail 
price-list by all nurserymen, with 
special discount sheets for the 
various classes of buyers. 

“The only difficulty standing in 
the way of getting that adopted 
as the custom of the trade was 
vthe fact that the difference be- 
tween retail and wholesale prices 
varied so greatly in the case of 
sO many articles as to make it im- 
possible to express it in a dis- 
count. In some cases, the retail 
price would be five and even six 
times the lowest wholesale price; 
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on other articles, it would be 
double: the. trade price; in a few 


cases there are ordinarily slight 
differences; as in the case of 
scarce or rare varieties. That ex- 
tends to ‘classes. Not all apple 
trees nor all pear trees would 
show the same discount. Nor 
would many evergreens. The 
question was seriously considered 
and while I was anxious for the 
plan I found that it would involve 
‘uch ‘a complicated system of 
figuring discounts as to make it 
difficult for buyers to get at costs 
quickly: and’ intelligently. 

“Mr. Nelson, who has been the 
leader in working for this dis- 
count plan, had some very’weighty 
arguments. One of them was that 
a retail price-list (with trade dis- 
counts quoted separately) would 
keep trade prices out of the hands 
of those not entitled to them. It 
has always seemed to me that 
limiting trade prices to those in 
the trade is a matter that nursery- 
men can take care of under any 
plan, if they feel so disposed; and 
that no plan will limit trade prices 
‘to the trade as long as there are 
firms who, in one way and an- 
other, will evade all such restric- 
tions. 

“One of the things that nursery- 
men have talked about a great 
deal is the habit of some firms in 
sélling to planters at the same 
prices charged those in the trade 
and those who buy to sell again. 

“A few of the frankest, in ad- 
mitting their custom, have sought 
to justify it by claiming that 
others do it too; and that a large 
order coming from an estate or 
some public institution, costs 
nothing for selling. But we all 
know that every article sold has 
the market for it made by some- 
body; somebody pays the selling 
expense. And that fact, in my 
opinion, ought to be recognized 
and its consequent’ obligation re- 
spected by every merchant whether 
a wholesaler or a retailer. 

“As a wholesaler myself for 
many years; I lived up to that 
no merit in 

it made and held cus- 
It paid."—[Ed. Printers’ 


idea. “There was 
doing it; 
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Continue to Advertise Common 
Brick 


Advertising came in for hearty en 
dorsement at the third annual meeting 
of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, held in St 
Louis last week. Not only was it 
voted to appropriate approximately the 
same amount of money this year as last 
for advertising nationally, but the head 
quarters of the association was in 
structed to prepare a local campaign, 
flexible as to amount of space required, 
for use of members in any part of the 
country. This local . advertising, of 
course, will tie up with the national 
campaign. It is estimated that the 
amount of money invested in the ad- 
vertising of brick locally in 1921 was 
ten times greater than in any previous 
year. 

Among the members who spoke upon 
the results they shave obtained from 
their advertising were L. S. Collins, of 
the Los Angeles Brick Co. and E, C. 
Roberts, of the Cleveland Builders Sup 
ply and Brick Company. Prior to 1921, 
Mr. Collins said, brick was little used 
for residence construction in southern 
California, while today it is running 
a close second to frame and stucco. 

Mr. Roberts told of the co-operative 
campaign in Cleveland with mason con 
tractors and builders to advertise a 
series .of' small brick houses at a 
guaranteed erected price. Inquiries 
resulting from the advertising are turned 
over to the contractors and this has 
been the most fruitful of direct results 
of any effort made by the brick manu 
facturers. 


New York Printing Concern 
Changes Name 


The name of the Premier Printing 
Company, Inc., New York, has. been 
changed to the Barr-Erhardt Press, Inc. 
Allan A. Barr will continue as presi- 
dent and production manager. John 
Erhardt, h the last eleven years | in 
charge manufacturing or the 

raw- fin Book Company, Inc., will 
be secretary-treasurer, in charge of ‘sales 


Eyeglass Cases to Be Nationally 
Advertised 


The Farrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jamaica Plain, Mass., maker of 
eyeglass cases, is soon to begin a na- 
tional advertising campaign. National 
magazines and trade journals will be 
used. The account is in charge of the 
S. A. Conover Company, Boston. 


Miss Durham Leaves Webb 
Agency 

Miss Mary Jane Durham, formerly 

with the D. Stuart Webb Advertising 

Agency, Baltimore, has joined the ad- 


vertising department of the Western 
Maryland-City Dairies of that city, 
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NUMBER SIX OF A_ SERIES 


Gulden’s Mastard — 


participated in the 
Boston American's 


months of 
achievement 


In the seven months since July 1, 
1921, a large number of prominent 
advertisers were added to the 
impressive list of regular users of 


the BOSTON AMERICAN. 


Gulden’s Mustard was another of 
the many big national advertisers 
who recognized the value of the 


BOSTON AMERICAN and 
used full copy. 





A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 











Research and Promotion Bureaus at Service of Advertisers 











Telephone Number Is Leading 
Feature of Taxi Company’s 
Advertising 


How a Washington Taxicab Company Has Made Use of Newspaper 
Advertising to Sell Taxi Service 


HE. New Taxicab Service through direct orders telephoned 

Company, of Washington, to its central station. By making 
D. C., operates about 115 auto- liberal use of local newspaper 
mobiles on a taxicab basis. Its advertising, with some streetcar 
advertising and circu- 
lars, it has increased 
its business about 20 
pet cent in a few 
months. The adver- 
tising- also has been 
of service in distrib- 
uting ‘the business 
more evenly through 
the. day and night. 

Charges for service 
are on time and zone 
bases. For ten blocks 
or less, with any num- 
ber of passengers per 
car, the rate is a flat 
charge of 50 cents. 
For'‘any distance with- 
in the “city proper,” 
which includes the 
chief business and 


ndéton ina 
“WEST 84'TAXI. 


e 
Washi 


Bullding for only 75 cents! 


‘© longer do you have 

to crowd yourself 

into a big, clumsy bus or 

shaky street car when 

showing your friends the 
sights of our city. 


This route covers most of 
the principal points of in- 
terest in Washington. And 
in a WEST 84 tax! you en- 
joy privacy, comfort and 
speed, at the lowest rates. 


residence areas, a flat 
charge of 75 cents is 
made. For trips be- 
yond the zones there 


At our reduced taxi rates, 
you can now travel all the 
way from Wardman rk 
mm to the House Office 


Phone 
and employ 
your ne 


We also the lowest rates for 
Geely ent uctdl cobaban ote 


NEW TAXI SERVICE CO. 


1140 21st Street N.W. 


TAXI COMPANY CAPITALIZES ITS TELEPHONE NUMBER TO 


GOOD ADVANTAGE 


cars have no meters and display 
no signs. It does not depend on 
pick-up business and its cars 
occupy no public stands. Vir- 
tually all of its business comes 


WEST 84 
this 


60 


today, 

bett: J i wa 

etter taxi service for 
eda. 


are special charges, de- 
pending upon the dis- 
tance. Service is also 
given on a per hour 
basis, the charges de- 
pending upon the type 
of car used. All the 
cars are standard au- 
tomobiles. Fords are 
offered for as little 
as $2 an hour. 

All orders are re- 
ceived at the central 
station of the taxicab 
company over one 
phone—“West 84.” 
Cars are operated 
f from five different 
stations. Thus when an order 
for a car comes in, it is transmit- 
ted to the station nearest the 
source of the order. 

All advertising emphasizes the 
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Welj—. 


if it takes brains to buy 


UST see what 806 druggists out of 1001 report as 
to who reads the magazines of the All-Fiction 
Field! They say that these readers are of equal or 
greater intelligence than the readers of other maga- 
zines. What does this mean? Simply, the All-Fiction 
Field is read by men and women who have the brains 
to discriminate. These magazines therefore form the 
most profitable setting for advertising of commodities 
of real merit. 


This is just one interesting fact developed by our 
recent survey of this mar- 





ket. A post-card request 
will bring you ALL the ‘Adventure Munseys 
facts—send it today. Ainslee'’s / Peoples 
The ALL-FICTION FIELD tory Se a 
280 Broadway, N. Y. City 
1152 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Al nengh Ft, 
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Is your package a salesman 
—or just a container? 


NoNE SUCH 
MINCE PIE 





HE last few years have seen a tremendous 
increase in the number of articles sold in 


packages. 


Where a little while ago there were only 
2700 items in the entire drug field, for ex- 
ample, there are today over 45,000—most of 


them packaged goods! 


Every year it becomes more important for 
your package to stand out from the rest—to 
command the customer's attention. R ( 


Our creative department, with years of ex- 
perience in package designing, places its services 
at your disposal. Our artists will study your CHIC 
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product and design a package that will prove 


an active force in stimulating sales. 


Opposite is shown a characteristic group of 
recent Gair designs. For many other well- 
known products, the Robert Gair Company has 
designed, engraved, and printed packages 
which today are nationally famous. 


* * . 


F printing—not design—is your problem, 
we will take your present unit and give it 
the utmost distinction by vivid, accurate, 


colorful reproduction . 


We maintain our own laboratories, our own 
photo-engraving and printing departments. 
Our home plant on the Brooklyn waterfront 
is the largest of its kind in the world. — 


Unequalled facilities for rapid large scale 
production make the Robert Gair Company the 
logical source of supply for all the essentials of 
modern package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and Solid 
fibre shipping cases. 


Send a postal for your copy of “Scientific Selection 
of Package Designs.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON »+ BUFFALO 
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telephone number. Otherwise it 
seeks to sell taxi service of va- 
rious kinds, the purpose being to 
teach the public that a taxicab 
may be an economical convenience 
for uses other than in emergency. 

The points emphasized in the 
newspaper advertisements are in- 
dicated by the headings on several 
of them, such as: 

“Tax Home at Nicut. 

“It’s CHEAPER TO TAXI.” 

“In Five MINUTES THE 
Is THERE.” 

“Hurry or You’Lt Miss 
TRAIN.” 

“Att NicgHt Taxi SERVICE.” 

“GOING TO THE THEATRE To- 
NIGHT?” 

“2 aM.—AND No 
SIGHT.” 

An appeal is made to the great 
number of sightseeing visitors to 
Washington with an advertise- 
ment headed “See Washington in 
a West 84 Taxi.” 

What one may get by way of 
taxi service for 75 cents is given 
visual form in an advertisement 
headed “All the Way from Union 
Station for 75 Cents.” Above the 
heading is a drawing of the sta- 
tion and an arrow pointing ~_ 
it to the Wardman Park Inn, 
leading hotel located on the pin 
skirts of the city proper. 

Another advertisement calls 
attention to the cheapness of the 
taxi service as compared with the 
upkeep cost of an owned automo- 
bile. 

Seasons and events are utilized 
for good selling copy. Just be- 
fore Christmas several of the ad- 
vertisements called attention to 
the advantage to be had in the 
use of taxicabs on shopping ex- 
peditions. 

The advertising campaign be- 
gan with the use of big copy 
devoted largely to the announce- 
ment of popular prices for taxi 
service. These were followed up 
with two-column eight-inch ad- 
vertisements run twice a week. 

The campaign has demonstrated 
that it will pay taxicab companies 
to advertise regularly, persistently 
and popularly. Most people think 
of a taxicab as something in the 
way of costly luxury to be used 
only in case of emergency. Com- 


” 


TAXI 


Your 


Car IN 
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paratively few persons ever think 
of the many ways they can often 
use a taxicab with profit in the 
saving of time and otherwise. 
The taxicab companies can de- 
velop much business that now 
escapes them simply because the 
average person doesn’t think of 
calling a taxicab except when in 
a hurry to catch a train, or when 
getting about in a ‘strange city, or 
other like emergency occasions. 

The New Taxi Service people 
say that their business has in- 
creased at least 20 per cent since 
they began systematic advertising 
in October, 1921. 


Generosity in Slogans 


Wates Apvertisinc Co. 
New York, Jan. 30, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In reply to the inquiry in Printers’ 
Ink of January 19 regarding the slogan 
“A Treat for Your Feet”: 

We have used this a number of times 
in the advertising of E. Z. Garters, man- 
ufactured by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and we enclose a 
proot showing this use as a headline. 

This is only one of a great many 
headlines that we have used for The 
Thos. P. Taylor Co., each of which 
would have a slogan value if it were the 
only one we were to feature. 

The E. Z. Garter campaign has been 
very rich in slogans as a by-product, 
because E. Z. Garter is a device of such 
unusual merit that it has been a 
pleasure for us to originate slogans and 
phrases for it which might not have 
come as easily with a product of less 
striking advantages. 

We do not see any reason why the 
Des Moines Hosiery Mills should not 
use this slogan, “A Treat for Your 
Feet” for their Armor Plate Hosiery, 
and we feel sure that The Thos, P. 
Taylor Co, would have no objection, be- 
cause this slogan is only one of a great 
many a for E. Z, Garters. 

ALES ADVERTISING Co., 
James ALBert WALES. 


Scripps-McRae Transfers 
Leon E. Herman 


Leon E. Herman, former business 
manager of the Dallas, Tex., Dispatch 
has been transferred to Memphis, Tenn., 
as business manager of the Press. Mr. 
Herman has been with the Scripps 
McRae League of Newspapers for eight 
years, having been associated with the 
Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas papers. 


Advertising Course in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A course in advertising will be, of- 
fered at the Springfield, ass., 
C. A. beginning February 9. 
be conducted by D. W. Davis of the 
Springfield News and Republican. 
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When You Come 
to Washington, D. C. 


—to look over the field, and to lay out 
your advertising campaign—make The 
Star office your headquarters. We’ve 
provided office facilities and will place 
at your disposal our Statistical Depart- 
ment. 


It only requires ONE paper to cover the 
National Capital—and that’s The Star. 
Covering it not only COMPLETELY 
but CONVINCINGLY. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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HE Globe-Democrat’s Auto Show 

Section will appear Sunday, Feb- 

ruary 19. This is the publication 
that the motor interested public of 
St. Louis and the St. Louis trade area 
will depend upon for news of the show. 
We suggest that you make arrange- 
ments immediately for space reserva- 
tion in this section. 


Globe-Democrat 


Larger Daily Circulation Than 
Any Other St. Louis Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


F. St. J. Richards ‘ Guy S. Osborn J.S.Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
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Recipes in Food Advertising Increase 
Inquiries 650 Per Cent 


Carnation Milk Products Co. Discovered Benefits of Being Definite— 


Similar Experience by 
By C. M. 


HOR about five years the Carna- 
tion Milk Products Company 
has been advertising a _ recipe 
book. - Nearly every advertise- 
ment, national magazine or news- 
paper, has contained an invitation 
to women to “send for the Carna- 
tion book, which contains more 
than a hundred helpful recipes.” 
The response has been liberal 
right along, thus proving the cor- 
rectness of the contention that 
food advertising is going to pro- 
duce more sales when, even in an 
indirect way, it shows users new 
ways of preparing the food. 

Beginning with this year the 
advertising, in addition to telling 
of the book, features actual 
recipes. 

The number of requests for the 
book began to .increase with the 
first appearance of the recipes in 
newspaper advertising. At the 
end of the third week in January 
they had exceeded those of any 
previous month by more than six 
hundred and fifty per cent! 

“It is apparent,” E. E. Taylor, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany said to Printers’ Ink, “that 
the best policy in advertising is 
actually to show your goods if 
you can, rather than merely talk 
about them. There are many 
cook books and recipe books on 
the market—good ones, too. This 
idea in advertising is no longer 
new. Therefore, ne matter how 
great may be a company’s repu- 
tation or how well known may be 
its product, women are less likely 
to send for its book if they do 
not have a fairly well defined 
idea of what the thing contains. 
For five years we have been tell- 
ing women we had such a cook 
book and that they were welcome 
to it. This year we began showing 
them concrete examples of what 
the book contains. The increase 
in our inquiries since then has 





Armour & Company 


Harrison 


been one of the most remarkable 
phenomena I ever have seen in 
advertising.” 

Armour & Co. had a somewhat 
similar experience that shows the 
value of definiteness in advertis- 
ing even when the direct object 
is to give away something. 

Armour has a cook book called 
“Pastry Wrinkles,” which it has 
advertised with good results in 
magazines and newspapers. The 
object was to increase the use of 
the firm’s lard by showing a large 
number of new ways to use it. 

The response was good, and the 
advertising and selling depart- 
ments, as well as branch house 
managers were convinced that the 
sales of lard increased as a result. 
It is next to impossible to show 
actual facts and figures in tracing 
additional, sales through the in- 
fluence of a cook book, no mat- 
ter how sure one may be that such 
sales are created. 


ARMOUR PROVES ITS CASE FOR 
RECIPES 


The success of “Pastry Wrin- 
kles” caused Armour to put out 
another recipe book, this time in 
behalf of Armour’s Star Ham. 
It was called “Sixty Ways of 
Serving Mam,” and was men- 
tioned in connection with ham 
advertisements as was “Pastry 
Wrinkles” with lard. 

Calls for the ham book began 
pouring in immediately after the 
newspaper advertising started. 
The number of calls exceeded 
those for the pastry book in al- 
most no time. Today Armour is 
getting fully fifty requests for 
“Sixty Ways of Serving Ham” 
to one’ for “Pastry Wrinkles.” 

William Laughlin, advertising 
manager of Armour & Co., in- 
sists that the entire difference in 
pulling power of the two books 
is in the name. 











70 


“When a woman sends for the 
ham book,” he said to Printers’ 
Inx, “she knows exactly what she 
is going to get. She may be ac- 
quainted with three or four ways 
of serving ham and naturally is 
interested in knowing sixty. In 
the pastry book, on the other 
hand, we offer her something not 
so definite. What it contains is 
left too much to her imagination, 
and thus the pulling 
power of that advertis- 
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ries and the other ingredients that 
may be needed, including of 
course a pail of the lard. 

A little incident in connection 
with the strawberry shortcake ad- 
vertisement shows the care that’ is 
being used to make the series 
absolutely true to life and thus 
increase the definiteness of its 
appeal. 

The artist making the painting 





ing is not so strong. The 
proportion in which these 
books are being called 
for is proof enough that 
when a man has some- 
thing to advertise he 
ought to tell about it in 
the plainest and most 
definite terms without 
mumbling his words.” 
This year Armour 
will run a series of full 
page process color mag- 
azine advertisements 
showing specific ways ‘to 
use lard. These will be 
taken from the pastry 
book, and the book itself 
will be advertised in the 
same connection. Judg* 





COO 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


One cup of Carnation Milk plus 
one cup of water makes two cups 

LA tich, wholesome milk that is 
just right for’ cooking. Add a 
little more water if you want 
thinner milk. If the recipe says 
“cream,” use Carnation undi- 
uted. Use it this way also im 
coffee, in cocoa and on desserts 
It whips too, fluffily, Buy Car- 
nation Milk regularly from your 
grocer 








Milk 








ing from the experience 
of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company the 
number of inquiries 
ought to increase perceptibly. 

In the new series the color illus- 
trations will go so far as to at- 
tempt to depict the actual process 
of making the article of pastry 
instead of showing it in its fin- 
ished state. The advertisement 
in February magazines recom- 
mends Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
leaf lard for the making of 
doughnuts. Instead of showing 
a: beautifully painted dish of 
doughnuts on the dining table, the 
picture illustrates a kitchen table 
scene. There is the dough, the 
cutter, the rolling pin, a pail of 
the lard and a crock partially 
filled with doughnuts. 

In strawberry time an .adver- 
tisement will tell how to use lard 
in the preparation of strawberry 
shortcake. No finished cake will 
be shown. But there will be a 
most attractive box of strawber- 





RECIPES IN ADVERTISING WHET APPETITE FOR MORE 


followed out his instructions to 
paint in a box of strawberries 
But he had the box tipped over 
on its side and half the box 
spread out on.the table with the 
dough and the pail of lard. 
“Take the strawberries all off 
the table and put them in the 
box,” he was ordered. “Most pic 
tures of this kind show the straw- 
berry box tipped over. But as a 
matter of fact the average woman 
does not pour them out in that 
way when making a shortcake.” 
The Carnation company has 
been so impressed with the large 
increase in calls for its cook book 
brought about by the new kind of 
newspaper advertising that it will 
extend the appeal and use it in 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try during the year. As many as 
four recipes will be presented in 
one newspaper advertisemen‘. 
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Intimate Circulation 


Ohio Farmers and their families 
read Select List Papers because 
they feel that they are their 
own papers. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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How to Shake Hands 


with Ohio Farmers 


In Ohio 256,695 families live on - farms. 
Ohio Select List Cities, scattered through- 
out the State, are the interest centers for 
most of these farms. 


Ohio Select List Papers serve well their 
farmer readers. Besides giving them leased 
telegraphic news service and other metro- 
politan newspaper features, they offer all 
the local farm news, crop suggestions and 
agricultural articles purely local in character. 


Here’s something no other publication gives 
the Ohio farmer. This local interest is a 
big asset to the national advertiser. 





Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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Cooking will be the keynote 
throughout in place of the adver- 
tising talk about the excellence of 
Carnation milk that heretofore 
has been used. The advertise- 
ments will attempt to show some- 
thing rather than merely talk 
about it. 

Very much the same idea will 
be carried out in magazine adver- 
tising that will appear during 
the year in a list of sixteen 
publications, The well-known 
Carnation family, consisting of 
grandmother, mother, sister and 
the others, will be presented in 
various phases of activity. But 
in each case the whole emphasis 
will lead up to the cook book, one 
or two complete recipes from it 
being given. 

The cook book idea will be fol- 
lowed up, too, in the cutouts, 
posters and other window and 
interior display helps given to 
grocers. 


New Slogans in the Clearing 
House 


Freips 
MitwavkeE, Jan. 19, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Since the opening of this store, Sep- 
tember 21, 1921, I have used consis- 
tently in all of our advertising two slo- 
gans which I believe are entirely origi- 
nal, If your records discover this to 
be the case, I wish to register them with 
your office. 

The slogans are “First with the 
Finest” and “Where the Better Things 
Cost Less Than the Average.” Both 
applied to women’s ready-to-wear 
apparel. ; . 

f am enclosing a recent display in 
which both the above phrases appear. 

Will you kindly advise me (just as a 
matter of satisfying curiosity) just how 
original they are, according to your 
records? : 

Sure—I’m on your list for the excel- 
lent Printers’ Ink Monthly. But I'll be 
hanged if I’ll subscribe to your weekly 
—my newsdealer beats Uncle Sam on 
deliveries by a whole day! 

Hucu A. Reapdinc, 
Advertising Manager. 


Curcaco ENGINEERING Works 
Curcaco, Itx., Jan. 17, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
In the January 5 issue of Print- 
ers’ INK, page 119, we_ notice an ar- 
ticle entitled “Securing Slogan Priority 
Rights.” 
We have two slogans that we have 
originated and continue to use in our 
business, as follows: 
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“The Cooke Trained Man Is The Big- 
Pay Man” 
and 
Write to 
“The Man Who Makes Big-Pay Men.” 
L. L. Cooxe. 


We are not sure whether or not these 
slogans would come within the limits 


prescribed by you for registration, but 
we would be very glad to have you 
place them on record if it is 
Cuicaco ENGINEERING 

R. D. Sita, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 


rmissible 
ORKS 


Tue E. F. Havserman Company 
CLEVELAND, Jan, 17, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
was interested in the article o1 
page 119 of your January 5 issue en 
titled a Sa Priority Rights.” 

When the E. «F. Hauserman Com 
pany was formed in May, 1913, the 
slogan “Organized for Service” was 
adopted and has been used prominent! 
by us in all our publicity work ever 
snee. I would appreciate word from 
you as to whether or not this slogan 
was used by anybody prior to that time 
or not. 

We have heard of several people who 
have used the slogan since then, but 
have always felt that we have prior 
claim to its use, and we would be glad 
to establish that fact in the unofficial 
registry of slogans which Printers’ 
InK is getting up. 

Tue E. F. Hauserman Company, 

C. C. CHamBers 
Asst. Sales Mor 


Maas CARBONATOR COMPANY 
MitwauxegE, Wis., Jan. 17, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

.We have followed from time to time 
with much interest, reports in your 
worthy publication of the registration of 
slogans, in your open lists. 

If there is no one on record now, 
as using the following slogans, which 
cover the only two items which we 
manufacture, we would greatly appre 
ciate your usual good attention toward 
entering them. ou will note the firs 
used on the top of our folder enclosed 
and the second at the bottom of this 
letterhead: 

“The Improved Maas Automatic Car- 
bonator—” Practical, Dependable and 
Econemical. 

“The Maas Carbonator Is The Last 
Word in Simplicity and Efficiency.” 

These have been used in connection 
with our Carbonator advertising, since 
1915. Also a slogan we have used in 
our trade-paper advertisinz and other 
literature covering the Thomas Gas 
Guard, which we designed and are pro- 
ducing since June 1, 1921, as follows 

“The Thomas Gas-Guard—A (as 
Drum Necessity.” 

Maas Carsonator CoMPANY 
. E, Hartstern 
Sales Service Department 


R. V. Clark, formerly space buver 
for Barrows & Richardson, is now 
assistant space buyer for the J. H. Cross 
Company, advertising agency, of Phila 
delphia. 
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The question is—what 
do you want; not, where are 
you at (as they say in Con- 
gress). If you want to dress 
up something in type, and 
who doesn’t once in a while, 
Bundscho can do it for you 
in Chicago, wherever you 
are. Write and see. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Starting a Big Yeatn 


HE rise of Farm Life to one of the top posi- FA 
tions among national farm publications is n 
a result of the consistent application of sound The 


advertising to a selling problem quite like yours. a 2! 
; corr 
‘ : ; e 16 Pp: 
Farm Life has acquired its more than 850,009 
, iy The 
readers largely by the liberal use of advertising. beaks 
These readers have made Farm Life advertising Life 
space pull—made it one of the best advertising. CxCee 
purchases on the market. In dc 
was § 
om : the be 
Advertising, too, has told advertisers of the 
aa Hard 
value of Farm Life as a medium. And as Lite 
advertising increased Farm Life’s income, the mark; 
publication has been constantly improved. pe 
or yi 
eis a is MOI 
For Farm Life advertising is transforming a f agricy 
period of general complaint and pessimism into THE 
one of progress and growth. 
es 
We take our own medicine—and it works! | 
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Wn a Big Way 


ARM LIFE is the country’s fastest growing, 
most vital, national farm paper. 
The March, 1922, issue of Farm Life will show 
a 25 per cent increase in lineage over the 
corresponding issue of 1921. It is larger by 
16 pages. 
The February, 1922, issue equaled in the num- 
ber of pages printed the greatest issue that Farm 
Life ever published. In advertising revenue it 
exceeds all other issues by 15 per cent. 


In dollars and cents, Farm Life’s 1921 business 
was 5 per cent greater than its business during 
the boom year of 1920. 

Hard Times? There are none in the Farm 
Life office. And the reason is found in the re- 
markable pulling power of Farm Life adver- 
tising. It gives you the country’s greatest value 
for your advertising dollar. The circulation 
is more than 850,000 distributed evenly in every 
1 § agricultural neighborhood. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


| Advertising Representatives 7 
| New York Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 


Chicago Atlanta St. Louis Cleveland 
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WE SWEAR TO OURS 
New Orleans States 


New Orleans, La., January’ 24, 1922. 
1 hereby certify that the Net Paid Circulation of The 


New Orleans States was: 

CITY COUNTRY TOTAL 
Sunday, Jan. 8, 1922 Tr TT 41,301 14,612 §5,913 
Sunday, Jan. 15, 1922. .42,124 14,848 56,972 


Sunday, Jan. 22,1922..43,424 15,544 58,968 
















Director cf Circulation. 








Sworn to and subscribed befere me this 24th day of 


January, 1922. 
F. C. MARX, 


From Page 1 : 
Notary Public. 


of January 
24th. 








And on Sunday, January 29th, the States’ circula- 
tion reached the new high-water mark of 60,228 
of which 44,038 was in the city, and 16,192 in 
the country. 
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The circulation growth of the States during 
the last nine months of 1921 was little short of 
phenomenal. For the six months ending March 
31st the average Sunday net paid was 36,189. 
The last Sunday in the year found these figures 
advanced to 49,682 and, as the above statement 
indicates, there has been a steady and propor- 
tionate gain on every Sunday since. 


These increases have been as clean as a hound’s 

tooth. They have been obtained wholly without 

Consult Our use of premiums and contests. They represent 

Agents or the logical outcome of the plans and aims of the 

vee, publishers to make the States the best NEWS- 

— paper in New Orleans, and the best medium for 
Director. selling this great market. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
Represented by S. C. Becxwitn Speciat Acency, New York 
»Joun M. Brannam Co., Chicago 
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Colgate Directs Attention to Testi- 
monial in Unusual Way 





Edward W. Bok’s Letter Is Played Up in National Advertising 


se HERE’S a fetter I received 

in my morning’s mail,’ said 
Sidney M. Colgate, of Colgate & 
Co., to George S. Fowler, the ad- 
vertising manager, a few months 
ago. “I’d like to have you read 
it and tell me what you think of 
it. Could we make it the basis 
of a telling advertisement?” 


But Mr. Colgate did not ac- 


tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
who is now in Europe on a pleas- 
ure trip. I did not want you to 
think it was a letter worth using 
simply because of the signature at 
the bottom.” 

As a result of that conversa- 
tion there appears in the February 
issue of the Journal a presentation 
of Mr. Bok’s letter to the public 


“CWherever there is cleanliness. there is Golgates —_— 

















—— 




















THE LETTER THAT WAS FEATURED IN DOUBLE-PAGE MAGAZINE SPACE 


tually pass the letter to Mr. 
Fowler. Instead, he merely held 
it up for him to read, carefully 
hiding the signature on it with his 
hand. 

[he advertising manager read 

through hastily. It was not 
long. He agreed heartily that it 
was not only a highly interesting 
document but an unusual type of 
testimonial letter. He said he was 
sure dt could be made the basis 
for a fine advertisement. 

‘I simply wanted to get your 
opinion of ‘it as a letter without 
you knowing who wrote it,” con- 
tinued Mr. Colgate, removing his 
hand from the signature, “because 
it is a letter to me from Edward 
W. Bok, for so many years the edi- 








which costs the cool sum of 
$31,000 ! 

Perhaps never in the history of 
advertising has so much money 
been spent to give a proper set- 
ting for a testimonial advertise- 
ment appearing in one issue of a 
publication one time. 

Colgate & Co., as everybody 
knows, are great believers in back- 
cover advertising in color. But 
Mr. Bak’s letter, being of two 
pages, could not conveniently be 
presented, in an easily read fash- 
ion, on one back cover. For that 
reason it was decided to buy an 
inside double spread, run the let- 
ter there, in black, the full size 
of the original, and to devote the 


back cover, costing $15,000, to call- 
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ing attention to the pages inside 
where the advertisement appears. 
As run, all that the back cover 
carries is this short copy, appear- 
ing as if written there with a 
grease crayon pencil: “See inside 
pages 68-69.” That means an ad- 
vertising expense of $15,000 for 
five words, or $3,000 per word: 
But it has been figured that the 


BACK COVER PAGE COPY, REFERRING TO INSIDE PAGES 


curiosity of the average person, let 
alone the proverbial curiosity of 
the average woman, will be so 
great upon seeing that back cover 
that the impulse to open the pub- 
lication and hunt for the pages 
named will be practically over- 
powering. And this has actually 
been proved by actual tests and 
observations made under various 
circumstances and in_ various 
places where persons have been 
handed the magazine or have been 
seen buying it and looking it 
over, 

Mr. Bok’s letter tells of his 
great surprise in finding an al- 
most complete representation of 
the Colgate line of goods stocked 
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in the drug store in the little out- 
of-the-way village of Den Hilder, 
on the farthest tip of the Nether- 
lands, where he was born. 

It is not often that a manufac- 
turer has such an unusual letter 
as this of Mr. Bok’s to feature 
and probably no such letter was 
ever before featured with such a 
setting. 


George Utassy 
Leaves “Life” 


George Utassy, who was 


for many years general 


manager of the Interna 
tional Magazine Company 
hgs returned to the He 
organization as vice-pres 
dent of the International 
Film Service Co., New 
York. 


Youngstown “Tele. 


gram” Sold 

The Youngstown, 0 
Telegram has been sold t 
the Scripps-McRae news 
paper interests by Sunes 
G. McClure. 
Clure bought 
gram fifteen years ag 


Death of Andrew 
Cone 


Andrew Cone, founder 
of the Andrew Cone Gen 
eral Advertising Agency 
New York, died at his 
home in Red Bank, N. J., 
on February 6. Mr. Cone 
was in his sixtieth year 
He had been in the ad 
vertising agency field for 
many years, and estab 
lished the agency bearing 
his name thirty-five years 
ago. 

He is survived by two_ brothers 
Edward S. Cone, of Cone, Hunton & 


-Woodman, publishers’ representatives 


New York, and Frederick H. Cone 
treasurer of the Andrew Cone Genera 
Advertising Agency. 


Joins Thos. Cusack Company 


William Mendelssohn, for the ast 
two years business manager of 7hr 
Tatler, New York, has joined the n 
tional sales staff of the New York office 
of Thos. Cusack Co., outdoor adver 
tising. 


With Chattanooga Printers 


Spencer Clinton, for three years witl 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, vated. has resigned t 
go with the R. P. Pierce Printing Com 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY GeneralAdvertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING « « 167 B.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 





Crystallizing the Desire 
for Home Ownership 


How the Building Material Exhibit 
is counteracting unfavorable influ- 
ences in the building industry 


One of the anomalies of modern con- 
ditions is the lack of acommon meeting 
ground for prospective home builders 
and manufacturers of building material. 


The Building ‘Material Exhibit is 
meeting this need, and by well-directed 
publicity is allaying the fears existing in 
the public mind. Out of our contact 
with this enterprise and other allied 
accounts we have derived an interest- 
ing and fresh viewpoint. 


We will demonstrate our grasp of 
building problems in our reply to your 
request for information. 


























Phoenix 1921 Sales Impetus Carried 
into January by Advertising 





Cumulative Effect ef Publicity When Business Was Booming Causes 
Capacity Production Where Falling Off Was Expected 
* 


LONG in November J. E. 

Fitzgibbon, general manager 
of the Phoenix Knitting Works 
of Milwaukee, was asked if the 
demand for Phoenix hosiery was 
holding up in the manner de- 
scribed in the September 8, 1921, 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

In that article it was stated 
that the Phoenix people, fore- 
seeing a probable falling off in 
hosiery sales in certain districts, 
had put on a newspaper educa- 
tional advertising campaign to 
supplement their national effort. 
The effect of the advertising, 
coupled with the reputation gained 
by the company for fair prices 
during the war, increased sales 
to an extent that overwhelmed 
the company’s several Milwaukee 
plants with business. 

“2 « ® keeping up,” Mr. 
Fitzgibbon replied in answer to 
the question. “We find we can- 
not possibly make hosiery fast 
enough to fill the orders we re- 
ceive. Our merchandising prob- 
lem therefore becomes one of 
apportioning our goods just as I 
told you last summer we had to 
do. But I attribute considerable 
of the present rush to the holiday 
trade. Silk stockings are popular 
as Christmas gifts. Just wait 
until January, after the stimulus 
of the holiday business is over, 
and I am thinking there will be 
a different story to tell. Sales 
doubtless will drop off despite the 
advertising.” 

But they didn’t. 

At this writing, in the latter 
part of January, the company is 
striving to manufacture enough 
merchandise to fill its orders. It 
rightfully regards the present de- 
sirable condition as having been 
brought about largely by the cu- 
mulative effect of advertising that 
was persisted in on a_ steady, 
sufficient basis, when so far as 
immediate sales’ were concerned 
there was absolutely no need for 





it. During practically the whol 
of 1921 Phoenix was inundated 
with orders. The officials of th 
company considered with 
apprehension the possible effect 
this condition would have on the 
sales force. The principal func 
tion of the salesmen was to tak 
orders and to explain why mor: 
hosiery could net be delivered. 

But the advertising throughout 
the year was kept up just th 
same. To read it one would 
gather the impression that Phoe- 
nix was out in a real fight for 
business. 

And so, when January with all 
its problems rolled around, the 
expected and, to a certain extent, 
the logical, did not happen. Thx 
advertising, used in the face of 
steadily mounting sales volume, 
created a selling impetus that the 
usual midwinter falling off in 
retail demand could not affect 
The gap between holiday and 
spring sales had_ been bridged 
well in advance. This is just an- 
other of those straightforward, 
concrete illustrations of the power 
of advertising that could not 
have been proved three years ago 
or even in 1914. The accomplish- 
ments of advertising might have 
been known to a moral certainty. 
But now real facts and figures 
can be shown as proof. 





Endicott-Johnson Earnings 
Exceed Four Millions 


In a letter to its employees the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, manu 
facturer of shoes, reports earnings of 
$4,000,000 over the amount needed for 
taxes and dividends. A bonus of $175 
from this amount, 


was given, to each 
employee. The total number of em 
ployees is in the neighborhood of 
12,000. 





New Accounts for Critchfield 
The Bay State Milling Company, 
Winona, Minn., and the Talmage Man- 
ufacturing Company, perfumes, Ch 
cago, have appointed Critchfield 
Company as their advertising counsel 
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and plenty of it 


New England has been termed the 
financial cornerstone of the United States. 


New England has 40 per cent of the 
savings of the United States, although its 
population is but seven per cent of the 
total. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser will 
enable you to cover thoroughly this com- 
pact, closely knit and extremely prosper- 
ous market. More than 400,000 families 
or 1,200,000 individuals read the Boston 
Sunday Advertiser regularly. 


Write our Merchandising Service 
Department for information 
regarding Boston and New England. 
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“Our future is bound up 
in that of Europe” 


AMERICA’S PRODUCTIVE ABILITY 
exceeds her market capacity. The sur- 
plus must be exported. Many industries 
will find their logical surplus outlets in 
Europe. If we know in what directions 
Europe is turning her energies, we can 
guide our selling efforts accordingly. 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES also have 
many lessons in economy and efficiency 
for American manufacturers. 
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A trained investigator 
in Europe for you 


JACQUES S. NEGRU, (Ingenieur di- 
plomé de 1l’Ecole Speciale des Arts et 
Manufactures et des Mines, Université 
de Liége, Belgique), managing editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
sails on February 11 for a trip of at least 
six months’ duration to report and in- 
terpret the economic and industrial con- 
ditions now existing in Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Northern Spain, etc. 


FOR THE ADVERTISER, in addition 
to the increased reader interest, there is 
another definite advantage. The services 
of this trained industrial spécialist are 
offered for the solution of such problems 
as come within the scope of his mission. 
In effect, advertisers in Chem. & Met. will 
have a high-priced technical represent- 
ative in Europe. 


THIS IS but one of several forms of 
merchandising co-operation given to 
advertisers who use Chemical and Met- 
allurgical Engineering. Facts and figures 
regarding the present activity of the 
fields served by Chem. & Met. are avail- 
able. When may we submit them? 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Member Associated Business Papers 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Pennsylvania Railroad’s Cam- 
paign to Lessen Accidents 


Commuters on the New York division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
had handed to them printed slips call- 
ing attention to specific cases of fatali- 
ties or injuries resulting from an od 
ness. The notice read as fol!ows 
“To Our Patrons: 

“Friday, the thirteenth of January, 
1922, a passenger was ‘six seconds late’ 
in reaching North Elizabeth Station, 
and attempted to board a moving train. 
Unfortunately he came in contact with 
the fence or bridge girder at the end of 
the station platform, was dragged be- 
tween the train and girder before the 
train could be brought to a stop, and 
sustained injuries from which he ded 
a few days later. 

“Don’t Take Chances. 

“On January 19, 1922, while crossing 
the tracks at Jersey City Terminal. a 
woman passenger tripped and fell, strik- 
ing her face against rail and sustained a 
fracture of the jawbone. 

“Why Invite Injury? 

“Keep on the Platforms.” 

These slins will be varied from time 
to time. The primary object is to pre- 
sent to the regular riders facts concern- 
ing actual occurrences so as to impress 
upon them the importance of avoiding 
dangers that are always present 
around a railroad station. 


Cleveland Financial Advertisers 


Elect 


Nelson W. McCormick, publicity man- 
ager for Otis & Co., has been elected 
president of the Cleveland Financial 
Advertisers Association, to succeed 
C. K. Matson. Robert J. Izant, pub- 
licity manager of the Central Na 
tional Bank Savings & Trust Co., was 
chosen. vice-president, following the 
promotion of Mr. McCormick from that 
position. Col. A. C. Rogers, advertising 
manager of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., was added to the executive 
committee, 


Two Accounts for Williams 
& Saylor, Inc. 

S. M. Gallert & Company, New York, 
women’s coats and suits, have appointed 
the advertising agency of Williams & 
Saylor, Inc., New York, to handle their 
advertising. Another new account of 
Williams & Saylor is The Gross Drug 
Company and Bernard Laboratories, 
New York, and The Somerville Stove 
Works, Somerville, N. J., manufacturers 
of the Magic Service pipeless heaters 
and of stoves and ranges. 


Cornhill Publishers Appoint 
Agency 

The advertising account of the Corn 
hill Publishing Company, book pub- 
lishers, of Boston, has been placed with 
the C. Brewer Smith Advertising 
Agency, Boston. Newspapers and gen- 
eral mediyms are being used. 
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Retail Lumbermen Urged to 
Advertise 


J. A. Mahlstedt, president of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As 
sociation, in addressing the convention 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Philadelphia on January 
27, said that modern merchandising 
methods, and extensive advertising are 
essential for success in the retail lumber 
business. 

Every room of the offices of his com 
pany in New Rochelle, N. Y., has a 
floor of wood different from that in any 
other room. They are finished with a 
corresponding variety of doors, trim 
and wainscoating, thus enabling Mr, 
Mahlstedt to demonstrate to customers 
the actual appearance of the finished 
wood. His office also keeps records of 
all newly married people and circularizes 
them as future home builders. Archi- 
tects and builders are solicited as soon 
as plans are filed. 

Mr. Mahlstedt urged that retail 
lumbermen advertise intensively, sug- 
gesting an amount equal to one per cent 
of the annual business. 


Boston Agency’s New Accounts 


The Somerville Brush Company, 
Somerville, Mass., manufacturer of 
Sum-Vil brushes, which are distributed 
through house-to-house salesmen, has 
placed its advertising with Wood, Put 
nam & Wood, Boston. National pe 
riodicals will be 
accounts of this a 
Almendares, advertising 
newspapers and general mediums, 
the New England branch of 
Merchants and Miners’ Transportation 
Company. 

Earl Dudley, previously u: advertis 
ing work in Chicago, and Ernest Rutler 
have been added to the staff of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood. 


Pistons to Be Nationally 
Advertised 


Spencer-Smith Pistons, made by the 
Spencer-Smith Mach*ne Company, How 
ell, Mich., are to be nationally adver 
tised. The campaign will be conducted 
through Brooke, Smith & French, Inc, 
Detroit advertising agency. 


D. F. Benson Joins Smith, 
Denne & Moore 


D. F. Benson, who has been engagel 
in advertising work for a number oj 
years in Montreal, has joined the stafi 
of Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., in thal 
city. 


Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 
Appoints -Agency 
The Samuel Ward Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, maker of statione 
and leather goods, has appointed th 
Adams-Pragoff Company, of Boston 
its advertising agency. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


is a 


Buyers’ Paper 


of its subscribers 
(@, are buyers of iron, 
steel and non-fer- 


rous metals—crude, semi-finished 
and finished —as well as of castings, 
power plant equipment, manufac- 
turing supplies, machinery and 
fuel. 


Its editorial market service is up- 
Zomiaet-rseetleltla-me- tele Mr-lehaatelala-ta kam 
conveying weekly the commercial 
EV ate Merete) elejectloMestoha-00l-l0)a-Mmre) an gal 
iron, steel-and metal-working in- 
dustries in a digested, interpretive 
style immediately suitable for the 
practical business mind. This 
editorial service makes THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW a Buyers’ Paper. 


Proof ? Gladly. on Request 


y-Utlalt ame witlac-}t mune) Mmm @hlucitlichalese ts 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 


PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 














The 
Gateway to America’s 
Second Largest Industry 


VER 850 manufacturers of 
products for industrial use 
have adopted this approach to the 


“Selling to textile industry. 
Textile 


Mill”— We are prepared to furnish a sur- 
a booklet, vey of the field as a market for 


free upon 
ened, your product. 


Write us about your problem and 
ask for a preliminary report. There 
is no obligation. 


Bracpon, Lorp & Nace Co. 
334 FourtH AVENUE 
New Yor«k 


THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., NEW YORK 





























Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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BROOKS 
DISPLAY CONTAINER 


for your dealer’s counter 
Your goods should be prominently dis- 
played where people come to buy. Clerks 
are too busy to “push” every line. 





The Brooks Display Container is an 
automatic salesman, combining large 
advertising value and intimate selling 
appeal. 

By using this container you can create 
the sales which your product deserves. 


Among the outstanding features of the 
Brooks Display Container are a flat base, 
simple design, the most effective display 
angle for its contents, remarkable strength 
and a large advertising surface. 


Let us design a display 
container for your product 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Display Advertising Business Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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A Service Campaign that Finds New 
Uses and Eliminates Waste 


Advertising of The Osborn Manufacturing Company Sells Brushes by 
Showing Customers How to Lower Costs and Raise Quality 


By George H. Wicker 


NE of the most certain ways 

to make a sale is to show a 
prospect how the use of a product 
will enable him to save money. 

A man happened to be passing 
through a candy factory. Ma- 
chines stamped out pieces of 
candy in a circular shape, counted 
the pieces, and delivered them in 
a particular quantity onto a mov- 
ing belt. By means of the belt 
the little piles of candy were con- 
veyed to a row of fifteen girls 
seated at a long table. These girls 
wrapped the candy in_ tissue, 
inserted the candy and tissue into 
a carton, tucked in the ends of the 
carton and dropped it into a 
basket on the floor. Periodically 
a boy came around, emptied the 
baskets, and carried the cartons 
away to a packing table. 

The man said to the factory 
superintendent, “Why don’t you 
teach a machine to wrap and 
package that candy? Why do you 
make your customers pay the 
salaries of those fifteen girls 
when one or two of them would 
be sufficient to watch the ma- 
chines ?” 

And the superintendent replied, 
“Because I haven’t the timé to 
study it out. Show me how to do 
it and I’ll buy the machine.” 

Not long ago The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland, maker of brooms and 
brushes for industrial and house- 
hold use, published an advertise- 
ment that told an_ interesting 
story. 

The president of the company, 
according to this advertisement, 
attended an anniversay celebration 
of a Cleveland machine-tool man- 
ufacturing company. One of the 
founders of the latter company 
said that in the early days of 
the enterprise a salesman called 
on his partner and tried to interest 
him in a boiler compound. After 
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listening to the salesman’s talk for 
a few minutes, he asked, “Do you 
sell brooms?” 

The salesman answered that he 
did not and resumed his talk 
about boiler compound. 

A few minutes later the manu- 
facturer stopped him again with 
the. same question, and received 
the samé answer. This happened 
a third time, which caused the 
salesman to say, “Why do you 
continue to ask me whether I sell 
brooms? They have nothing to 
do with boiler compound.” 

“Brooms are far more important 
to us than boiler compound,” said 
the manufacturer. “It costs us 
five times as much each year to 
keep the factory clean as it does 
to pay our coal bill.” 


SEEKS OUT CUSTOMERS’ SWEEPING 
PROBLEMS 


The story of The Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company is the story of 
how a large business has been 
built up because the company 
developed the idea years ago that 
sweeping is an engineering prob- 
lem and then went out and sold 
its product by showing customers 
how to lower their costs and raise 
the quality of their products. 

Increasingly are business men 
realizing that.the way back to 
normal profits and prosperity is by 
the pathway of efficiency. Reduc- 
ing wages is far more likely to 
result in increased waste than in 
the saving of money because of 
the dissatisfaction it so often 
creates in the mind of the worker. 
Keeping a man employed at a use- 
less and wasteful task does the 
man no good and adds not a whit 
to the economic wealth of the 
community, for the man’s wages 
go into the cost of production and 
the public pays. Letting the man 
go, frees him for useful employ- 
ment; saves the money paid for 
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“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in ali 
other departments. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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see the Picture_ 


But do you visualize the many trades, the great fac- 
tories, the gigantic industries, that make it possible? 


As you sit in the perfectly appointed restaurant do 
you realize that every inanimate object in view was 
produced by modern mechanism, that each had hun- 
dreds of contributing technical factors? 


From raw flax to table linen, from iron ore to fine 
cutlery,‘from standing timber to period furniture, 
from the pullet in the coop to chicken a la King 
—each is a long step, one involving complicated 
processes. It takes millions of men and millions in 
money to create the finished goods—to make 
things out of raw materials. 


The men controlling the investments in these vast 
industries are worth cultivating, at first hand, in 
their own fields. And each of them has a field—a 
well-defined field where many sales of machinery 
and materials are back of the final sale of every 
finished product to the ultimate user. In fact the 
movement of goods from industry to industry 
involves many more opportunities for efficient adver- 
tising than the final sale. 


This is one of the reasons for the mounting volume 
of advertising in A. B. P. publications even during 
periods of depression in other directions. This year 
promises to be another big Business Paper year, 
because only thru good Business Papers can the 
advertiser aim his message at the massed buying 
power of interest to him—only thru such mediums 
can he cultivate intensively the special groups from 
which real orders are obtained. He must do more 
than merely “see the picture”—he must also sense 
the background. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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the useless task and takes less 
money from the consumer. 

Industry is saturated with waste. 
Almost every factory and_ office 
department contains too many 
people. The way back to pros- 
perity will come by doing away 
with wasteful methods. 


tive advertisements in the series 
is a number of two-page spreads 
in color in which individual 
operations are illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

The whole point of this story 
will be lost to the reader unless 
he can see for himself the precise 

manner in which the 
company presents 
the work of its 
“sales service” de- 
partment through 
its advertising. 

In one of the 
“spread” advertise- 
ments referred to 
fous separate opera- 
tions are illustrated. 

One of these de- 
scribes a case of 
where a company 
manufacturing auto- 
mobile engines took 
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eight hours to clean 
the engine casting, 
which was of large 
and intricate design. 
A representative of 
the Osborn company 
went through that 
factory and saw the 
eight-hour opera- 
tion. He studied it 
carefully, looked 
over his line of 
brushes, found one 
among them that 
would do the work, 


Tue Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY and ascertained how 
Mew York Change rat CLEVELAND reat sree that casting could be 
BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING ANALYZES PRODUCT'S SPECIAL cleaned in from 


USES FOR EACH INDUSTRY 


The present campaign of the 
Osborn company is a _ good 
example of what advertisers and 
manufacturers may do to sweep 
the dust out of industry, shorten 
operations, lower costs and replace 
inefficient labor with improved 
methods and more intelligent 
supervision. This campaign is 
now running in a list of business 
papers in the interests of the 
industrial department of the 
“Brush Division” of the Osborn 
company. 

Almost every advertisement is 
an object lesson in manufacturing 
efficiency. Among the most effec- 


twenty to thirty min- 
utes — a saving of 
seven and a half-hours. Seven 
and a half hours saving on a sin- 
gle casting is a somewhat tangible 
basis on which to ask for an order. 

A concern manufacturing elec- 
trical goods did a certain polishing 
operation by hand. The “Osborn 
Man” suggested a power-driven 
brush. This suggestion—and the 
brush—enabled the manufacturer 
to reduce his plating room force 
by half. 

All through the campaign 
references are made to the “Os- 
born Man”—for a double reason: 
The company speaks repeatedly of 
its “Designing Department” and 
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HE TULSA WORLD is a 

part of the daily home life of 
the best people of Tulsa. It is a 
home delivery paper—goes into 
the homes, and stays there. The 
entire family reads it. It has the 
confidence of Tulsa readers, local 
advertisers, national advertisers 
and agencies. Its readers rely on 
its unbiased statements of facts. 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now Over 35,000 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER— ENTERPRISE 
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Taken from AB.C. Statement —~ 


Corporations and Firms 88.2 
Individuals %Corp.and Firms 1.0! 
Government 16) 
Associations, Chubs,Libraries 2.62 
Miscellaneous 3.64 
Unclassified 281 


Coloneley: 
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he fact that over 907 
of the subscriptions 
: to The Worlds Greatest 
, Industrial Paper areim 
the names of corpor- 
ations and firms (Gov- 
ernment Works included) 
means that your sales 
message will reach 
prospects of unpar- 
alleled b < esage 
and buying power. 
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its “Production ‘ Organization.” 
These are two facilities that back 
up the “Osborn Man” in the 
service campaign. That is the 
first leg of the argument because 
it gives the “Osborn Man” a 
substantial background in the 
eyes of the customer. The rest 
of the reason is the high standard 
of service which the appellation 
sets in front of the man. It is as 
though the company said to its 
representatives, “we are speaking 
well of you. See if you can make 
good.” This helps dignify the 
man in his own opinion, en- 
courages him to think well of 
himself and gives him a magnifi- 
cent start with his prospect. 

Naturally, the big thing in this 
campaign is the service offered 
by the company. The operating 
agency in the company is a “co- 
operative committee” which links 
together the factory, sales and 
advertising departments. Repre- 
sentatives from these departments 
constitute the committee. The 
sales department is asked to 
specify how much it is going to 
sell during the year and produc- 
tion is scheduled on the basis of 
the sales department’s quota. 
Every week sales and production 
are checked up and charted. 

Another significant thing about 
the Osborn organization is that 
the inspection department is not 
under the jurisdiction of the fac- 
tory but under the’sales depart- 
ment. 


SERVICE THE FEATURE IN THE AD- 
VERTISING 

Going back to the service 
offered through the advertising 
campaign: This is very definite. 
The examples already quoted 
show specific instances of where 
Osborn brushes saved money. But 
in the case of some of the most 
important work done by the com- 
pany the customer was wuncon- 
scious of any need. In order to 
uncover the unrecognized need, 
therefore, the copy emphasizes the 
value of the “Osborn Man’s” 
advice: 

“The cases used as _illustra- 
tions,” says the text, “are selected 
from literally hundreds of con- 
crete examples of servicing 
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brushes and brooms. All yoy 
need do to cash in on this plus 
quantity offered by us is meet the 
‘Osborn Man’ on his next call with 
an open mind—give him the op- 
portunity to demonstrate. He js 
an expert on all sweeping, clean- 
ing, surfacing, polishing, roughing 
and other types of work that are 
and can be done with brushes and 
brooms. This technical knowledge 
of his is one of the factors re- 
sponsible for our unrivaled posi- 
tion—and it’s yours for the 
asking.” 

As to where these opportunities 
may lie in the business of the 
reader, the advertisement gives 
ten specific examples: 

“1. Cleaning metal parts—such 
as castings, stampings, plates, 
forgings, and gears—and removy- 
ing burrs and rough edges from 
such parts. 

“2. Cleaning food products, 
such as fish and fruit, for canning. 

“3. Finishing metal, wood and 
leather surfaces. 

“4. Sweeping and 
plants, floors and walls. 

“5. Removing insulation from 
electrical ‘leads.’ 

“6. Removing paint or enamel 
from wood and metal surfaces. 

“7. Surfacing metal automobile 
bodies or any surface before 
painting. 

“8. Cleaning moulds in all kinds 
of rubber and metal plants. 

“9. Roughening rubber surfaces 
before vulcanizing. 

“10. Removing rust, tarnish or 
dirt from stone, metal, or other 
surfaces.” 

A short time ago, the Osborn 
company solved a brush problem 
for a large tire concern. An 
order for brushes was secured and 
for a time all went merry as a 
marriage bell. Then one day the 
tire company required another 
supply of brushes. Invitations 
were issued to a number of brush 
manufacturers and the Osborn 
company did not get the order. 
Its price had not been the highest 
but neither had it been the lowest. 
It is a fixed policy of the com- 
pany never to be among the 
lowest bidders in competition. 

Recently the tire company asked 

e “Osborn Man” to call. The 
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dustry—motion pictures 
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A copy of 
HARDWARE BUYERS DIRECTORY 


will be in the hands of every 
wholesale and retail hardware 
merchant in the country. 


This complete covering of the’ 
field offers a 100% service to the 
hardware manufacturer in keep- 
ing the condensed catalog data 
of his product in permanent 
reference form before the entire 


hardware buying class. 
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The Composite Answer 


’ 
RY from hundreds of buyers who have received the x 
January edition of HARDWARE Buyers DireEc- 

TORY may be summed up in the following sen- 

tence which is full of sales building meaning to 

the hardware manufacturer— 


‘‘We Are Using It Daily”’ 


The letter reproduced below is indicative of the 
universal spirit in which this directory is received. 





























WoornwaRDMWMiGcutT & COMPANY 





~ New Or.LEANS,U.S.A. 1425-22 
Refer to FILE APT 

Hardware Buyers Directory, 
239 West 39th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
We want to thank you very mich for the Hardware Buyers 
Directory,em have placedthis in the first line of in- 
formation in our hardware department ,and consider it one 
of the most useful books we have in the house. 

Yours very truly, 


Woodward ,Wight & Co.,Ltd. 


A.P.Texada-GH | 


The April edition will be bigger and better. 
Send at once for complete information 
regarding this unusual sales opportunity. 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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brushes ordered from the com- 
petitor did not seem to be giving 
satisfaction. The material of 
which these brushes were made 
was apparently of an inferior 
quality, or at least unsuited to the 
purpose. A scale accumulated on 
them after a certain amount of 
use. “The “Osborn Man” was 
asked to quote on a new supply. 
He did so and obtained the order, 
and the business is reasonably safe 
from competition for a_ while. 
Had the company yielded to a 
natural impulse when in compe- 
tition it might have submitted a 
low price, or its regular price 
might have been among the lowest. 
By refusing to do this it lost an 
order. But the quality of its 
product brought back the business 
and this did away with competi- 
tion for the future. 

Osborn advertising does not 
neglect the education of the 
reader on any side of the brush 
and broom question. Its greatest 
emphasis is always on the service 
of the organization rather than on 
the brush itself. For example, 
one advertisement reads: 

“Can you imagine an Experi- 
mental Laboratory wholly devoted 
to Industrial Brushes? Osborn 
has it. 

“Can you name fourteen types 
of brushes used in industrial 
work? Osborn makes 14,000. 

“Can you name a_ half-dozen 
materials used to make brushes or 
brooms? Osborn uses more than 
500. 

“The trade-mark Osborn on an 
industrial brush or broom signi- 
fies that the only organization 
brush-engineering staff in history 
has approved it. And you can 
make that fact pay you profits in 
your own production.” 

The advertising campaign of 
The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany as here described has not 
only been highly successful from 
a sales point of view but it con- 
stitutes an immensely valuable 
contribution to the industrial 
needs of the present period. 


A new mail-order publication is 
announced for publication in Denver. 
Col., next month, to be called The 
Mailman. 
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Tells St. Louis Club Value of 
ont 
Good-Will 
Martin L. Pierce, research and pro- 
motion manager of The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, North Canton, 0 
spoke recently to 300 members of the 
advertising club of St. Louis on “Good. 
Will Is the Basis on Which All Adver- 
tising Values Rest.” He said in part: 
“Anyone who will take the trouble 
to visit the outstanding business and 
manufacturing concerns of this country 
will soon learn that the attention which 
has been given to the human factor 
both within and without the organiza. 
tion, forms for it the basis of good-will 

for its advertising. 

“Only men and women who are con 
tented and satisfied with their work and 
surroundings are permitted to remain 
in the employment of some of our fore. 
most manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments. A trip through some of 
these concerns at Christmas time, when 
bonuses and Christmas gifts are dis 
tributed will tend to show why the 
quality of the product made and dis- 
tributed there is so high. 

“Without question, the world is hun 
gty for sympathy, appreciation and 
understanding. Production of muscle 
and brain is influenced more by a will 
to work than by a necessity for work. 
Many men look upon their work as 
play. To them a job is merely a game 
that they enjoy playing. The basis of 
good-will for advertising cannot be built 
up in a day or a month, but must be 
consistently developed over a __ long 
period of time.” 


I'wo New Accounts for 
Chicago Agency 

The F. R. Steel Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has secured the ac 
counts of The Paasche Air Brush Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of air 
brush equipment. Trade papers and 
direct-by-mail advertising will be used. 
The same agency has the account of The 
Buttermilk Producers Company, Chi- 
cago, for which feed, poultry and farm 
papers will be used. 

W. C. Wicker has been added to the 
copy department of The F. R. Steel 
Company. 


Join McKennee Agency 


G. Harris Danzberger has _ resigned 
as assistant art director of Winemiller 
Miller, Inc., advertising illustrations, 
New York, and has joined O. W. 
yemennes, advertising agency, New 
ork. 

William E. Bauer has also joined the 
McKennee agency. 


Ben A. Pincus, formerly of Me 
Cutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, and previously im 
charge of the advertising agency bureau 
of the Periodical Publishers’ Association. 
New York, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Rindsberget 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
floor lamps, Chicago. 
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j in the Oil Industry 
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EST anyone be 
skeptical of the 


sincerity of our en- 


sales-possibilities in 
the oil-industry, we 
reprint this clipping 
from the CLEVE- 
LAND PLAIN 
DEALER. In our 
own expansion- 
policy we are sim- 
ply practising what 


we preach. 


This move was effec- 
tive the first of 


January, 
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jto the top floor, where they 
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My) vi icuted by the Case library. 
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the Canadian Pacific building, 3 


PLATT, 
Publisher. 


ner, has been moved 
iwi in Tulsa and Chicago. V. B. ¢ 


| from Clevelz ind to Tulsa for the 
Roger B. Stafferd joined the e 


editorial department and the for 
| person on the pay roll. 


‘| violent fluctuations in price in 
¢|} nine months, but now we think 
jadjusted itself,’’ Mr. Platt said 


1922 
crude, and at prices which will 
Nheir industry to expand. 






The expansion in the industry is be- 
Jd; ing reflected in the enlargement of the | 
National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland's oi] weekly. 
The publication offices will be moved} 
j}next week from 513 Caxton building, } 
| Where they have been for eight years, | 


The company has taken @ five-year| 


space, Mr. Platt announced yesterday 
0! The journal was founded thirteen years 


| The New York office, in charge of 
J S. King, has recently heen moved to 
!son avenue. The southwestern office, at! 
Houston, Tex., in charge of Paul Wag 
e* Beatty 
building. The magazine also has offices 
Yyj}managing editor, has moved his office 
staff vesterday, making the tenth in the 
ty -fifth 
“The oil industry has been through 


the last 


day. ‘The large producing interests are 
firmly convinced the coyntry needs more 
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Printing Advice 


The experience garnered 
over a period of forty-six 
years of printing adds 
weight to the importance of 
Goldmann suggestions. 
Intelligent short cuts often 
improve the job and always 
save money. 







ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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To Help Break the Business 
Log Jam 


A Plan That May Find Places for More Kitchen Cabinets 


By Robert Bostick 


HE New York papers a few 

days ago carried the news of 
a plan that has, it would seem to 
me, a very definite interest to 
every man who is interested in 
the sale of merchandise. A lawyer, 
S. A. Untermyer, proposed a co- 
operative building plan which, if 
successful, would result in the 
building of 1,500 five-story tene- 
ments, to accommodate 45,000 
families at a rent of $8 or $9 a 
room. In this plan he includes 
ideas that some people label 
Utopian; he gets offers of imme- 
diate co-operation from some 
people, and others say, “The 
thing won’t go, over, so why get 
excited?” There is a plan afoot, 
however, and whatever the pres- 
ent difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment, it is an idea, and 
it comes close to those of us who 
are trying to sell goods. 

When the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction and Production 
put down on page 6 of its report 
that “from $10,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 is necessary to provide the 
structural facilities which would 
now be in use had not the war 
occurred,” it did not at first 
glance seem to have much bear- 
ing on the sales problem of a man 
who makes dining-tables in Michi- 
gan. When this New York lawyer 
proposes a new building plan, the 
sales manager for a shoe factory 
in Massachusetts doesn’t think 
that it has a whole lot to do with 
his sales problem. Yet the things 
have a close connection. 

Perhaps an incident will make 
the connection between ideas to 
help housing and the sales man- 
ager’s job more apparent. I know 
a young woman who has been 
married a year and who is living 
in New York. Her husband is a 
rising young lawyer. She is doing 
her own work and a kitchen cabi- 
net would help her out very 
considerably. Her husband has 





enough money to buy her one. 
But the three-room apartment, 
the only one they had been able 
to obtain after a long search and 
at a very high rent, is so full of 
their household goods that the 
kitchen is used partly as a 
kitchen, partly as a storeroom, 
and partly as a dining room. 
There is no room for a kitchen 


cabinet. 


This bride’s experience paral- 


lels that of many other peo- 
ple in the same position. It is 
easy to visualize the situation 


which this brings up in New York 
City. Marriage licenses last year 
were issued to 79,236 couples. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven 
new apartment houses were con- 
structed. In these were 4,882 apart- 
ments, containing 19,684 rooms, 
an average of a little more than 
four rooms to an apartment, and 
one-sixteenth of an apartment to 
a couple. Everybody in the world 
knows how hard it is for people 
to exist in a New York apart- 
ment at all, let alone trying to 
get along in one-sixteenth of one. 

The Untermyer idea to break 
the log jam of the housing short- 
age affects advertising and sales 
in four primary obvious ways: 
(1) It offers more room in which 
to put household articles; (2) it 
offers to set a great number of 
men now unwillingly idle to work 
again; (3) by a promised reduc- 
tion of from $5 to $7 a room in 
the price of rents, it releases for 
the channels of trade a great flood 
of new money which now goes 
entirely into the landlord’s pocket ; 
(4) it opens new markets, new 
outlets for all housefurnishing 
goods because the same amount 
of carpeting, for example, is 
needed for a six-room apartment 
if it is inhabited by one family 
or by three. 

There are many instances of 
buildings erected for fifteen fami- 
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lies that are housing thirty-five 
and similar situations, which will 
indicate to what an extent delayed 
purchases are due to a_ thing 
which we dismiss too often as a 
“housing shortage.” Then, in ad- 
dition to the usual things which 
we think about as household fur- 
nishings, such as carpets, dishes, 
and glassware, knives, forks and 
spoons, if we take into considera- 
tion talking machines, washing 
machines, baby carriages, go- 
carts, sewing machines, and a 
thousand and one other articles, 
purchases of which are now being 
held up—a new plan will interest 
us. Moreover, the building in- 
dustry is a key industry of the 
country which, when prosperous, 
stimulates such divergent other 
business as brick yards, steel 
mills, railroads, lumber, brass, 
concrete and other lines of in- 
dustry. If there is any way in 
which this buying jam can be 
broken, it is surely up to ad- 
vertising men and sales managers 
to help break it. 

The Untermyer plan is based 
upon a simple idea in co-operation. 
A man who wants to build or a 
manufacturer of building ma- 
terials often has harsh thoughts 
about the man or organization 
that has the money. The rate 
asked is too high, the banker 
won't lend, a private capitalist 
wants a bonus or some other dif- 
ficulty is present. The labor union 
insists on prohibitive wages, the 
employer of labor fights to reduce 
wages and there is a deadlock. 
The buyer of materials battles 
with the seller about terms and 
prices—and all building is held 
up. Yet out there somewhere is 
new business—a demand for build- 
ings at the right price that would 
start things, make wages and 
profits and‘ return on _ capital. 
Sometimes a _ constructive idea, 
especially when more sales are 
involved, will result in temporary 
co-operation at least. 

This fact has been proved often 
in the last year when manufac- 
turers and labor unions have co- 
operated to produce new business 
from which they could both make 
a profit. I have before me a let- 
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ter from a prominent publisher of 
a business paper calling attention 
to the co-operation now going on 
in Marion County, Ohio. The 
Brick Masons Unions in twenty 
cities are using a total of twenty- 
three daily papers to push building 
operations, particularly brick con- 
struction. This is all paid adver- 
tising bought by the unions in 
co-operation with the Building 
Trades Council of Marion County, 
People commonly supposed to be 
antagonistic to each other can 
work together if a real idea is 
presented to them in the right 
way, and if they will forego the 
idea of immediate big profits for 
the sake of starting something 
constructive. If each side insists 
on thinking only about immediate 
profits, or refuses to forego high 
wages for a definite period, the 
jam persists—nothing is started 
and there is no profit, either im- 
mediate or final, for either side. 

To finance the Untermyer plan, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. has been asked to loan a suf- 
ficient amount so that the capital 
will be available to start build- 
ing 1,500 five-story houses to 
accommodate 4,500 families. In 
order that this capital may be- 
come immediately available, a bill 
will have to be introduced in the 
legislature amending the insurance 
law of New York State so that 
life-insurance companies may in- 
vest up to 10 per cent of their 
assets—only for the period of the 
present housing emergency. The 
wording of this amendment, it 
is understood, has already been 
agreed upon and is to be presented 
to the State legislature in the near 
future. 

Then came the plan for the va- 
rious elements which would have 
to co-operate to forego present 
large profits for the sake of start- 
ing something in the industry 
upon which they all depend for a 
living. It is better for the man 
who is not working at all to give 
a certain portion of his labor free 
in order to start a job which 
might give him employment over 
a long period at good wages. it 
is equally good business for a 
manufacturer or builder to take a 
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job at low profits or none at all 
to start a building going. Many 
people came forth at once with 
their offers of co-operation. One of 
the largest building-construction 
concerns in the country agreed to 
place its entire organization at the 
disposal of the principals for the 
working out of the plan. L. J. Hor- 
owitz, president of the Thompson- 
Starret Co., announced this co- 
operation at once. He emphasized 
the idea that it would be neces- 
sary for the men in every class 
interested to pass up any idea of 
big profit in order to get under 
way. He agreed to the plan on 
the condition that “the services 
of his company be rendered with- 
out profit, purely as a_ public 
service. 

Another consent for quick co- 
operation was followed soon after 
by the Executive Committee of 
the Building Trades Council. The 
Union representative offered a 
plan which would mean a con- 
cession by the journeyman of $7 
a week. The mechanics offered 
to donate a half day at work Sat- 
urday and an extra half-hour 
daily to the plan, making in all 
six hours a week given at the 
Union scale. The Union also re- 
quested that the men working on 
these buildings be entitled to an 
option on the renting of 25 per 
cent of the apartments, so that 
each man on the job would, in 
effect, be building his own home, 
an occupation in which it is to be 
supposed he would put all the 
craftsmanship and enthusiasm at 
his command. 

Then efforts of co-operation 
started to come from manufac- 
turers who make accessories to 
building operations. A large manu- 
facturer of paint and painting 
supplies agreed to furnish paint, 
varnish, turpentine and other ac- 
cessories necessary for the houses 
at cost. Another manufacturer, 
a maker of window glass, offered 
to supply all the windows needed 
at cost, plus whatever addition 


the men who were back of the 
plan would think fair for ex- 
penses. The representative of big 
lumber interests has offered to 
supply all necessary lumber at 25 
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per cent less than New York mar- 
ket prices; a firm of contractors 
to do all the plastering at labor 
and material costs; a firm of 
truckmen and riggers says it will 
haul at cost such building ma- 
terial as boilers, pipe fittings and 
plumbers’ supplies. A maker of 
window frames, sashes and doors 
has pledged his own time and 
that of his organization to supply 
the window frames, doors and 
sashes at less than prevailing 
prices, and to furnish interior 
woodwork lumber, pilaster, lathing 
and flooring at cost. The pro- 
duction department of a large 
manufacturing corporation will 
help furnish cheap brick, another 
offers hardware at cost, and a 
firm of electrical engineers will 
do wiring at no-profit prices. It 
is understood that, as yet, no 
offers of co-operation have been 
received from the sellers of 
lime, cement, sand, gravel, brick 
and similar things needed in 
building. 

That housing 45,000 families at 
a rent of $8 or $9 a room means 
some immediate new purchasing 
power is easily seen. Each apart- 
ment averages about four rooms, 
so that the saving of $7 as against 
present cost means an average 
new purchasing power of $1,260,- 
000 a month, part of which, at 
least, will burst forth upon men 
selling things which go into homes 
and articles of apparel which, at 
the present prices, men cannot 
buy because so much of the money 
they earn goes for rent. 

Men interested in sales and ad- 
vertising will watch with interest 
the way this experiment on a new 
idea works out in New York City. 
If it proves feasible, and if an 
insurance company, labor unions, 
a construction company and a 
group of manufacturers can work 
together, giving up immediate 
profit to carry out a lawyer’s idea, 
it is reasonable to believe the idea 
will spread. The sales manager 
who can’t increase sales for house- 
hold supplies by the ordinary 
methods, will perhaps find he has 
the opportunity of creating new 
outlets for his products by co- 
operating in the plan. 








Richard A. Foley 
Is Dead 


ICHARD A. FOLEY 

the Foley Advertising Agency 

of Philadelphia, died on Monday 

afternoon of this week. He was 
in his forty-ninth year. 

Mr. Foley was a brilliant writer, 

speaker and raconteur. He came 


FOLEY 


THE LATE RICHARD A. 
into advertising from the news- 
paper. The agency which bears. 
his name he founded twenty 
years ago after a newspaper ca- 
reer with the Philadelphia Record, 
North American and Inquirer. 

In newspaper work he first 
achieved widespread acknowledg- 
ment for his work when he won 
a prize of $1,000 offered by the 
New York Herald for a Christ- 
mas story. 

In advertising he became known 
as one who was prolific and origi- 
nal in copy and merchandising 
ideas. He is generally credited 
with the naming and creating of 
the character “Velvet Joe” for the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Of his ability as a writer there 
have been articles in PRINTERS’ 
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INK that bear witness for him. 
Of these there are: “The Super- 
lative in American Advertising,” 


which first appeared in Printers’ 
INK of October 11, 1905, and 
which was reprinted in the issue 
of January 2, 1919, and “Advertis- 
ing Agent Argues Against Tax 


on Advertising,” in May 5, 1917, 
Mr. Foley was active in civic 
affairs of Philadelphia, and es- 


pecially so during the time 
he was president of the 
Poor Richard Club. He was 
the first president of the 
Philadelphia Council of the 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 


Do You Know 

Kansas City, Mo., 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Springfield, Mo., Republican 
recommended your paper to me, as 
I am trying to find my brother 
William Brandon Wier, from 
whom I have not heard for over 
five years. He is a _ newspaper 
man and most always connected 
with the advertising department of 
whatever paper he is with. At 
one time we was with the Leaven 
worth, Kan., Post as advertising 
manager. The last I heard fron 
him he was in Independence, Mo 
That was in 1915. know he was 
in Detroit, Mich., February 7, 
1914, I also was told he was in 
Natchez, Tenn., either before or 
after this date. I am his only sister 
and he is my only brother and our 
father and mother are dead and | 
am a widow. We are both getting 
old. He is sixty-five (but doesn't 
look it) and I am sixty-seven. 
you can tell me where he is now, | 
shall feel under lasting obligation to you 
Mrs, Laura Wrer-Lance 


This Man? 


Jan. 28, 1922. 


Lou Burnham Resigns from 
D’Arcy Agency 
Lou Burnham, who for the 
years has been on the copy staff of 
the D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis 
has resigned. Previous to joining that 
agency he was connected with the copy 
department of the following advertising 
agencies: N. W. Ayer & Son, J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and Lord & Thomas 


New Accounts for Salt Lake 
City Agency 


Stevens & Wallis, Inc., advertising 
agency, Salt Lake City, has secured the 
accounts of the Porter-Walton Company 
Salt Lake City seed and plant merchants 
and the Fifth Annual Intermountain 
Livestock Show. Twenty daily and 
weekly newspapers will be used to ad 
vertise the livestock fair 
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GOLFERS 


Are Liberal Buyers 
During 1922 


$25,000,000 will be expended for golf property. 
$15,000,000 will be expended for club houses. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for club furnishings. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for course equipment. 
- $25,000,000 will be expended constructing golf courses. 
$30,000,000 will be expended for golf balls. 
$15,000,000 will be expended for golf clubs. 
$50,000,000 will be expended for golf apparel. 
$25,000,000 will be expended by golf clubs for salaries. 
$40,000,000 will be expended for caddies. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for lockers. 
$60,000,000 will be expended for dues. 
$3,000,000 will be expended for golf course architects. 
$2,000,000 will be expended for golf bags. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for beverages. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for seeds. 
$1,000,000 will be expended for fertilizer. 
$2,000,000 will be expended for trucks. 
$1,000,000 will be expended for musical instruments. 


and 
{ $1,800,000,000 worth of automobiles will 
be used by golfers during 1922. 


1 $1,000,000,000 will be expended by golfers 
on and because of golf alone. 





Golfers Magazine is A. B.C. (Honor List) 


Its subscription list is “The Blue Book of Wealth 
in America.” 


It is the outstanding National Medium. 
Page: Type Size 84% x12—Rate $225. 


Write for our business getting Service Bulletin 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


Grand Blvd. at 48th St., Chicago 
25 East 26th St., New York 
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How is Business 


ANADA is IN the world— 

and OF the world—and 
world conditions govern busi- 
ness here—as elsewhere. But it 
seems to be the consensus of 
well-based opinion that the 
worst is over. 


“A growing conviction 1s 
now expressed that the 
worst is behind and signs 
are not wanting to sustain 


” 


this view. 


F<) 


This was written a few days ago by 
prominent Canadian authority. 


Canada is in the position of having 
things to sell which the world must 





have—basic commodities, products of 
the mine, field and forest. It is these 
things which the world must buy frst, 
because the sustenance of people and the 
maintenance of industries are dependent 


upon them. 


THE DAILY 


NEWSPAPERS 
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( harlottetown, 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 M. & E. Tele- 
Montreal, 
P. Q 
Quebec, P,Q. 116,850 E. Le Soleil 


Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. Whig 
London, Ont. 60,000 M. &. B. Advertiser Edmonton, Alta. 








in CANADA? 


There are over 500 factories in Canada 
which owe their origin to United States 
capital. These factories are large users 
of space in the Daily Newspapers of 
Canada. These papers are the National 
Advertising Medium. Published sepa- 
rately and independently in their various 
cities, they have circulation and influence 
in these cities and in the country districts 
contiguous thereto. 


They are proven mediums of advertis- 
ing, with a long and imposing list of 
successful campaigns to their credit. 





Write these papers—or ask your 
Advertising Agency for rates and data. 


SPEND 10% OF YOUR ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION IN CANADA. 


Place Popu- 

lation Paper Place 
12,000 M. Guardian Winnipeeg, Man. 
graph & Times 


801,216 M. Gazette 
E. La Patrie 


Regina, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
E. Telegraph 
Calgary, Atla. 


M. & E. Free Press Victoria, B. C. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Popu- 
lation 
19,860 


196,947 


42,000 
31,364 


75,000 
65,000 
60,000 


Paper 


E. Standard 

M. & E. Free 
Press 

E. Tribune 

M. Leader & 
E. Post 

M. & E. Phoe 
nix & Star 

E. Herald 

E. Journal 

M. Colonist 

E. Times 


OF CANADA 





General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Four Times Its 


Pre-War Quota 


Before the war a great national organization in- 
vested $5,000,000 annually in new buildings. At 
the present time, it has under way a $21,000,000 
program in new building construction. 


An annual expenditure of $15,000,000 will be 
necessary for the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment for these new buildings. Over $6,000,000 is 
expended annually in replenishing supplies and 
equipment of present buildings. 


If you manufacture or sell building materials, 
supplies or equipment or anything that might 
appeal to Y. M. C. A. purchasing agents and 
members, you should get a share of this business. 


Through the pages of its official magazine, 
Association Men, you can reach the 2,700. pur- 
chasing agents of the Y. M.C. A. In addition to 
bringing your sales message to their attention, 
the magazine renders its advertisers a unique and 
resultful service. 


Write Association Men, the official 
magazine of the Y. M. C. A., 
for full details of the effective 
way to reach this great field. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 S. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 


The Y. M. C. A. has over 1,000,000 members— 
a 20% gain last year 
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Simplified Spelling as an Inquiry 
Puller 


John Ward Men’s Shoes, Inc., Makes Simplified Spelling the Keystone 
of Its Advertising Policies 


By D. M. 


FEW weeks ago John Ward 
£4 Men’s Shoes, Inc., New York, 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 
10th is insulting. I do not care to 
buy from a company that makes 
sixteen mistakes in spelling in two 
paragraphs. If the shoes you sell 
are as poorly prepared as your 
correspondence, they must be ter- 
rible.” 

Yet the letter quoted caused 
scarcely a ripple in the offices of 
the shoe people. 

Next to its shoes, simplified 
spelling lies closest to the com- 
pany’s corporate heart. It was 
simplified spelling that aroused 
the ire of the writer of the letter 
quoted. He took it for sloven- 
liness. 

When you see a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of these shoes you 
are confronted by some queer 
combination such as “tuf lether,” 
“orijinal desine” or “dignifyd, 
conservativ pattern.” They look 
funny but they can be pronounced. 
They are representative of simpli- 
fied spelling as practised by John 
Ward Men’s Shoes, Inc. 

You find simplified spelling on 
the window cards in the company’s 
retail stores, in its ‘newspaper ad- 
vertising and in the correspon- 
dence that goes out from the 
executive offices in New York. 
Carrying the idea just a_ step 
farther, if you receive checks 
irom the company or sign its 
lease forms or own its stock cer- 
tificates you run into the simpli- 
fied spelling idea still on the job— 
and working. 

For it actually does work, ac- 
cording to Ward Melville, vice- 
President and general manager. 


Attorneys sometimes despair of it 
when they come across the ex- 
pression “ful settlment” or simi- 
lar ugly ducklings in legal papers, 
but Mr. Melville finds that simpli- 
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Hubbard 


fied spelling presents no serious 
obstacles to selling shoes. He ad- 
mits that it rather helps. 

As a matter of fact, simplified 
spelling is more than a_ fad. 
Ward Melville believes in it and 
convinces you that he _ believes 





A Popular Hy Shoe 
ae 





Despite the vogue for hevy winter oxfords 
the majority of wel-drest business men stil 
sho markt preferense for hy shoes. Perhaps 
one reazon is that patterns, lasts and lethers, 
as we sho them, wer never more attractiv— 
prices,comparativly wer never more reazon- 
abl. Take the Brockley, at $9, for instanse : 

Bark tannd calfskin in a light, attractiv 

color; English last with moderate toe 


and broad shank; small tip and vamp 
perforations; stout soles; lo heels 


The Brockley —at $9 —is being speciall displayd in our sho 
windos this week. When you'r passing by, stop and see 


«Jehn Waid Men's Shoes 


1221-1223 CHESTNUT STREET 
Just belo the Adelphia 
Stores in New York and Brooklyn 





UNUSUAL SPELLING IN THIS COMPANY'S 
COPY HELPS HOLD ATTENTION 


in it. He has practised it for 
something like fifteen or six- 
teen years, which is a riper old age 
than most fads attain. He is vig- 
orous in defending it when the 
need arises, as a sensible and pro- 
gressive development. 
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“Some folks look on- Webster’s 
spelling as inviolable,” he said to 
the writer. “Why, you might as 
well regard Chaucer’s or Shake- 
speare’s spelling as _ inviolable. 
Even Webster was. regarded as 
revolutionary when he _ spelled 
color and honor without the cus- 
tomary ‘u.’” 

Now as for the reacticn on busi- 
ness of this simplified spelling. 
The experience of John Ward 
Men’s Shoes is that it makes its 
readers stop and study it. The 
company knows that when the 
newspaper reader sees it he won- 
ders whether the proofreader has 
been sleeping on the job. This 
wonder turns into curiosity as to 
what the shoes are like. When 
the passerby reads the window 
cards that have been dipped in 
a strong simplified spelling solu- 
tion, his interest and attention sit 
up and take notice. That is the 
reaction as the salesman in the 
store gets it. He finds that the 
simplified spelling makes an im- 
pression on the prospective buyer, 
that it helps him to get closer to 
the customer and gives him plenty 
of talking points in making the 
sale. 

Naturally not everyone who 
runs and reads this simplified 
spelling is for it. The letter al- 
ready quoted shows that some- 
times it jams or misses fire. One 
customer replied to a letter writ- 
ten him in simplified spelling say- 
ing: “Are you trying to razz me? 
As vice-president of this company 
you ought to be ashamed to let a 
letter written like this one go out.” 

Another correspondent wrote: 
“It is the most stupid and illiterate 
peice [sic] of work I have seen 
in some time. It doesn’t seem to 
me that an educated or cultured 
person would buy shoes from 
such a corporation. You have lost 
my trade and no doubt many more 
customers.” So much for culture 
and education. The fact remains 
that John Ward shoes keep on 
selling. Here’s an _ expression 
from the other side: 


“New York, JANuARY 30, 1922. 
“Mr. JoHN Warp: 


“T notis your advertizement in 
the Times, and tho I kno that you 
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ar interested mainly in the effect 
this advertizement may hav upon 
the sale of shoes, I nevertheless. 
venture to express my apprecia- 
tion of your advanst practis in 
spelling, and the hope that you 
wil continue it. I look upon it as 
a distinct mark of a willingness to 
adopt new ideas and to follo a 
better practis when there is a 
reazon for doing so as there cer- 
tainly is in this case. I hope that 
you hav receivd no advers criti- 
cisms regarding your orthografy, 
I happen to hav had some experi- 
ense along that line and hav found 
that very few peopl really object 
to the actual use of such spelling 
by others, even where they them- 
selvs do not care to uze it. 

“At any rate, your improved 
and simplifyd orthografy woud 
lead me to visit one of your stores 
when [I again am in need of shoes 
and with best regards, I remain 

“Frep J. MILLER.” 


The company’s sales for 192) 
were about 13 per cent larger than 
those of 1919. Last year’s sales 
ran approximately 20 per cent 
ahead of those of 1920. And for 
the first two weeks of last month 
the company’s sales were about 4 
per cent more than sales for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

When the company sent an ad- 
vance announcement of a trip 
that one of its salesmen was mak- 
ing to Syracuse University it ran 
afoul the dignity of the members 
of one of the Greek letter frater- 
nities there. These defenders of 
the mother tongue rallied to their 
academic standards with the re- 
buke: “Gentlemen—We live in 
America, but we can still under- 
stand, and favor the English lan- 
guage.” 

The company’s interesting re- 
ply to this was as follows: 

“Ther wer lots of ‘errors’ which 
you mist in our lettr of February 
21—but here ar many more for 
your delectation. 

“We uze and believ in sim- 
plifyd spelling. Its sponsors-num- 
ber many men and women who, as 
you, hav a great veneration and 
respect for the English langua). 
Here ar but a few: Professor 
Edward Capps, Princeton Univer- 
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President Harding says: 


“ -.. We have, as a people, every reason to culti- 
vate the most intelligent understanding and definite, 
informed opinions regarding affairs which involve our 
relations to the rest of the world. In the past we 
have not been under the necessity to devote much 
specialized attention to these, but in the present state 
of the world your public servants will find themselves 








encouraged and supported in their efforts along these 
lines, if they note a developing cooperation and inter- 
est among the people.” 


$e 9 


“Developing cooperation and interest among the 
people” is the definite purpose of this magazine. 


EARST'S JNTERNATIONAL 
AliberaLt “Education_ 


119 West 40th Street, New York 











Norman Hapgood, Editor Richard H. Waldo, Publisher 





“Bought because it’s wanted” 


35 cents 
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sity; Professor Carl D. Buck, 
University of Chicago; Professor 
Edward P. Morris, Yale Univer- 
sity; Professor Frank G. Moore, 
Columbia University; Professor 
Brander Matthews, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Charles H. 
Brandgent, Harvard University; 
and Professor James W. Bright, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

“It is something of an accom- 
plishment after all to be abl to spel 
the way we do!’ 

It is one thing to believe in a 
movement before it has gained 
popularity. It is quite another 
thing to inject that belief into 
your business, to incorporate it as 
the very backbone of your adver- 
tising policies. Ward Melville 
has done just that with simplified 
spelling. 

“Whether you agree with the 
principle and practice or not, the 
use of simplified spelling might be 
considered as an evidence of pro- 
gressiveness. We attempt to 
translate that spirit into our every 
action.” So says John Ward 
Men’s Shoes, Inc. And not only 
the executives of the company 
but the retail salesmen agree that 
it sells shoes. 


Fresno ‘‘Herald’’ Sold 


The Fresno Herald, a daily, of 
Fresno, Cal., has been sold by George 
A. and Chase S. Osborn. The new 
owners are W. P. St. Sure, Frank E. 
Rhode and Treffle R. Le Senay, Fresno 
business men. Mr. St. Sure becomes 
manager, Mr. Rhode becomes business 
manager, and Mr. Le Senay is editor. 

The Osborn brothers continue to own 
and manage the Fresno Republican. 


Two Business-Paper Campaigns 


The Flannery Bolt Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Lucy Manutacturing 
Corporation, maker of oil, gas and 
water well machinery, have placed their 
advertising in the hands of The Wil- 
liam S. Walker Company, Pittsburgh 
advertising agency. Business papers 
will be used primarily by the Flannery 
company and exclusively by the Lucy 
company. 


Beekeepers to Advertise 
Nationally 


It was decided by the National Con- 
vention of Beekeepers, in session at 
Salt Lake City, to advertise the value 
of honey on a national scale. The cost 
of the campaign will be borne by a tax 
of 1 per cent per colony. 
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Death of St. Louis Publisher 


August Frank, vice-president of the 
National Publishing Co., and a pioneer 
newspaper publisher of St. Louis, died 
in that city January 29. He was man- 
ager of the St. Louis Star from 1899 
to 1905, when that paper was combined 
with the St. Louis Chronicle. He then 
became vice-president of the National 
Publishing Co., which published the 
Star-Farmer, a weekly tarm newspaper 
which was afterward merged with the 
Journal of Agriculture. Mr. Frank 
disposed of the Journal of Agriculture 
six years ago to give his time to other 
enterprises in which he was interested 
He was treasurer of the World Color 
Printing Co. and a director in the 
Reliance Engraving Co. 


Resort Capitalizes on Slush 
After Big Snow 


Monday morning following the heavy 
snow of Saturday, January 28, there 
appeared in the newspapers of Phila 
delphia a 100-line advertisement, signed 
by eighteen of the leading hotels oi 
Atlantic City, N. J. It was headed 
“No Snow on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City, -” The copy told how the 
boardwalk was “absolutely dry, free 
from snow or slush, and thronged with 
happy visitors enjoying the wonderful 
bracing ozone ond health-producing salt 
sea air.” And this at a time wher 
Philadelphia was struggling to free itself 
from the piles of snow and lakes of 
slush. The nearby golf courses wer 
mentioned, with “year-round golf.” 


St. Louis Papers Reduce Retail 
Selling Prices 


A reduction in the’ retail selling 
prices of the four St. Louis newspapers 
was announced last week. The Globe 
Democrat, morning, and the Post 
Dispatch and Star, evening and Sunday 
which formerly sold at three cents per 
copy daily and ten cents on Sunday 
are now two cents daily and five cents 
on Sunday. The Times, afternoon 
which formerly sold at three cents 4 
copy, is reduced to two cents. Corre 
sponding reductions were made by al 
four papers to subscribers served by 
carrier, as well as on _ out-of-tow! 
mail subscriptions. 


Lee Resigns from National 
Vigilance Committee 


Richard H. Lee, general manager °! 
the Lord & Thomas agency, Chicago 
and formerly general counsel of the Na 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Ass 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has resigned as chairman of the Nationa 
Vigilance Committee: 


A. E. Little, who has been adver- 
tising manager of The International 
Displays Co., Cleveland, has joined The 
Schulte-Tiffany Co., Cleveland advertis 
ing agency. 


Feb. 9, 1922 
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YAWMANa®»D FRBE MFG.(©. 
Makers of Filing Systems 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“ 
Ee" 


December 27, 1921 


dr. Walter F. Shea, 
The Review of Reviews, 
30 Irving Place, 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Shea? 


I have a good wholesome respect for scientific space 
selection but I think all these rules fail if the 
publications are not sufficiently interesting to be read. 


Scribner's, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, World's Work, 
Review of Reviews and Century have an appeal to people 
who want to read for both pleasure and profit. Their 
editorial standards have not varied to suit the whims 
of those who sway easily. That I believe is the reason 
for their successes first as magazines and second as 
advertising media. 

While our figures for 1921 are not in final shape for 
announcement, still I am safe in saying that the Quality 
Group stands very close.to the top of our list in order 
of productiveness. 


Very truly yours, 


It is not the 
readers you buy 
but the buyers 


you reach 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 








YAWMAN & ERBE UFG. CO 
Freeman-C. CK C727 ae 
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orty-six Million Dollars 


When you come to Michigan, you begin to do busi- 
ness with people who have the banking habit. They 
are good people. 


Ineighteen small cities of the State there are 87,216 
bank depositors, and the total amount of their de- 
posits is more than Forty-six Million Dollars. That 
money isn’t tied to the banks; it’s waiting for the 
right kind of message. 


That message can be delivered by any national ad- 
vertiser who has good goods to exchange for good 
Michigan dollars. 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


comprises eighteen newspapers published in eighteen cities where 
the savings bank deposits total forty-six million dollars. They are 
the only papers through which ALL of these prosperous people 
can be reached. 


The eighteen publishers of these daily newspapers know what they 
ue talking about, as they know, personally, nearly every one of the 
people in the eighteen cities who have bank accounts. In these 
towns the publishers are not merely names to all but a few in an 
mer circle; there is no inner circle; everybody is just “folks,” 
and the editor is one of them. 


An advertising campaign in these home papers is like having your 
goods introduced by personal friends of the people you want 


to reach. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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This is the Sheet that Stood 


the Travel Test 


By its daring “Business Trip Around the 
World,” Foldwell has again proven itself 
the ideal paper to protect beautiful printed 
pieces against the ravages of the mails. 


This time its travels were directed by 17,000 
business men of America who sent unpro- 
tected advertising pieces, printed on Fold- 
well, to fictitious addresses all over the 
world. Upon their return these pieces were 
found to be unscarred by their strenuous 
double trip. 

Only the remarkable strength of Foldwell could 


possibly preserve the fresh, forceful appearance of 
printed matter under such circumstances. 


If you wish, we will send you a Foldwell sheet 
with which you can make your own test. 
Chicago Paper Co., Manufacturers 


Desk 2 810 South Wells Street, Chicago 








The piece pictured above 
was sentto Cape Town, 
South Africa,by the mak- 
ers of Lifetime Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils, 
and came back in perfect 
condition. 
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Winning the Child’s Good-Will by 
Plussing the Sale 


Some Methods That Are Being Used with Success 


Litt Crow Mitiinc Company 
Warsaw, Inv. 

d.tor PRINTERS’ IN} 

There was a rather popular impres 

n early last year that the giving of 


remiums with merchandise would play 
an important part in the sale of goods. 
We coupled a premium proposition 
with our prepared Buckwheat and Pan- 
cake flours, and the success of the plat 


so far is only moderate. We are won- 
dering what results others have had 
with premiums in the past year. 

We have, in connection with a new 
product we plan to market, considered 
the use of very small and very inex 
pensive novelties for children such as 
are often found in prize packages of 
candy for children. These generally 


are in the form of little shoes, soldiers, 


railway cars, etc., made of lead or 


‘ther metal. 

Have you any knowledge of the suc 
cessful or unsuccessful use of novelties 
f this kind? 

LittLce Crow MILLING Company, 

C., L. Marsu, Vice-President 


HOUGH there has been “only 

moderate” success, we believe 
even that justifies the use of the 
premium plan which the Little 
Crow Milling Company has been 
using. Sensational results should 
not be expected from a try-out of 
this kind. Obviously the giving 
of a small premium would not 
stimulate people to buy pancake 
flour beyond their needs. The 
value of the premium as it is 
employed in this case is that it 
pluses the 
The plus may be given in a 
variety of forms. Children, 
particularly, are keen in patroniz- 
ing places where they get a little 
extra for their money. They 
urge their parents to take them to 


sale. 


barber shops that have the most 
imposing hobby horses or that 
give them a celluloid ball or some 


other souvenir. When sent to a 
store, they are inclined to favor 
the merchant who gives them a 
lollypop for their patronage. 
Any remembrance, no matter how 
slight, will win the favor of a 
child. 
Several concerns have success- 
plan which Mr. 
Most of the 


fully used the 
Maish mentions. 





candied popcorn manufacturers, 
such as the makers of Cracker 
Jack, Chums and Checkers include 
a prize in every box. A chain of 
beauty shops gives a trifling token 
to every child whose hair is 
trimmed in its barber department. 
The United Retail Candy Stores 
have had an interesting experience 
with premiums. In describing it 
H. R. Whaley, of the advertising 
department, told us: 

“For a period of approximately 
one year subsequent to the open- 
ing of our first store in May, 
1920, we offered to all purchasers 
a small papier-maché animal. The 
purpose behind this was our 
belief in the potential advertising 
value of the children’s good-will. 
We wanted to make friends with 
the kiddies—and we did! 

“In our particular field a great 
many sales are influenced by the 
children’s preference. Of course 
it took a few weeks to introduce 
these toys and throughout the 
campaign there were some who 
‘couldn’t be bothered with them,’ 
but the majority of customers 
took them and came back for 
more. Such comments as ‘Betty 
needs only a Lion to complete her 


menagerie’ were often heard. 
“The animals themselves were 
mported from Germany before 

the war’and were obtained at a 


very low price. We have been 
unable to obtain a further supply 
of them as yet, nor has a suitable 
substitute appeared. We feel, 
however, that the campaign was in 
every way successful.” 

The Mirror Candy Stores, of 
New York, also have been giving 
small toys to its customers for 
years. Many other institutions are 
in the habit of passing out toys 
and miscellaneous favors on oc- 
casions, such as spring openings, 
anniversary days, etc. The practice 
is in such wide use that there is 
no question of its value for many 
different kinds of propositions. 

-[Ed. Printers’ INK. 














Right Marketing Plan Routs Injuri- 
ous Competition 


Manufacturers of Neolin Soles Adopt Policy That Heads Off Imitations 


By Hugh 


T is one of the misfortunes and 

one of the handicaps of almost 
every new industry to be beset 
with imitations and cheap substi- 
tutes. These have to be elim- 
inated, and the great consuming 
public taught to tell sheep from 
goats in the new species. When- 
ever a new article proves popular 


a host of imitators crowd onto 
the market. Most of them are of 
little value, either because of 


faulty preparation, or of negli- 
gence on the part of the manu- 
facturer, which is sometimes de- 
liberate and wilful. 

As long as there is a possibility 
of quick profit, even though it 
will be temporary, short-sighted 
manufacturers rush in with ill- 
prepared products and inefficient 
marketing methods. And it is 
the misfortune of the original 
manufacturers to have their prod- 
uct classed with that of the imi- 
tators until consumers can be 
taught discrimination—often a 
long and expensive process. 
3reakfast foods, vacuum cleaners, 
lubricants, raincoats, automobiles 
and automobile tires, dentifrices, 
furniture polishes and fire ex- 
tinguishers are a few of the many 
that have survived the separation 
of wheat from tares. Not all of 
the trash has been eliminated yet, 
but for the most part standard 
articles of these lines have estab- 
lished their “social positions.” 
Power washing machines, of 
which there are more than 190 
brands on the market, are still 
struggling to determine which 
shall survive because of fitness. 
With vacuum cleaners a number 
ef fortunes were lost, and heavy 
deficits suffered by some of those 
who survived the wild-cat period 
of selling first and experimenting 
afterward. Some deserved to 
lose, but the misfortune was that 
the innocent suffered with the 
guilty. 





E. Agnew 


The other-than-leather sole ma- 
terials is one of the most recent 
industries to be adversely af- 
fected by competition of the 
trashy order, and the way the 
situation has been cleared—or, 
more accurately, is being cleared— 
by that industry is shown by the 
decisive measures taken by the 
Heel and Sole Department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. A particularly interesting 
angle is that careless and slip- 
shod methods of manufacture 
on the part of some of its 
customers—shoe manufacturers— 
were hurting its business. It be- 
came necessary to choose the com- 
pany’s customers with such care 
that it refused to sell those whose 
product might reflect discredit 
upon Neolin soles. In fact, 200 
manufacturers’ accounts were dis- 
continued because of the uncer- 
tain and even questionable value 
of their patronage. It was not 
that they were not good cus- 
tomers, or because they were 
poor credit risks, but because the 
quality of their shoes was such 
that they might reflect discredit 
upon the soles. This drastic 
method of treatment, which is 
proving profitable to the Neolin 
manufacturers, might be _profit- 
ably suggestive to those in other 
lines. 


ADVERTISED LEADERS AIDED 


An important factor in clean- 
ing up the business was the con- 
sumer advertising. Not only did 
the consuming public come to 
know the brands that were de- 
pendable, but it was such an un- 
usual experience for the cobblers 
to have patrons come to their 
shops and ask for Neolin, Textan 
or Rinex soles, that they were 
glad to stock them. Also with 
the Armenian and Italian cobblers, 
who monopolize so large a part 
of the shoe repairing business in 
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8. 8. Fort Victoria, 
Furness Bermuda Line 








Group of Teachers; Guests at 
Entrance of St. George Hotel, 
Bermuda 


Fully 200, 000 Teachers 






Enjoya 16: Century 
Vacation: amp 


Vacation time is in sight! The 
school teacher enjoys three months 
leisure during the summer. 


We have found that 34% of the read- 
ers of Normal Instructor travel. 
Probably the percentage will be even 
greater this year because they now 
have more money to spend than ever 
before. The teacher’s salary has, on 
the average, increased 61% since 1914. 


Normal Instructor is subscribed for 

by a single, prosperous buying unit, 

150,000 strong. Rates 80 cents per 

line—$5,33 per Milline. 

Last forms close as follows: 
April—on February 25th 
May—on March 25th 


June —on April 25th 


A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


= , 
4 Rees Chicago Office New York Office 





| 708-10 Republic Bidz. 110 West 34th Street 
ee em ‘ > 
TwAy, MONTREAL Cc, E, GARDNER Grorce V. RuMAGE 
CANADIAN. wacine wai Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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the cities, the fact that customers 
knew the name of a new sole and 
liked it well enough to ask for it, 
was conclusive evidence that it 
was something they should know 
how to handle. It was a rare 
example of bringing successful 
pressure on the middleman by 
consumer advertising. As usual 
the substitutes and wundepend 
ables were not advertised. 

One of the large manufacturers 
who had stocked many repair 
shops in New York City with its 
composition sole, advertised the 
whole list of cobblers who car- 
ried them. A research man fol- 
lowed this advertising and found 
that practically every repair man, 
whose name and address _ had 
been correctly printed, had had 
calls for the sole. 

As most readers of Printers’ 
Ink already know, the “Neolin” 
composition soles are made by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. H. L. Post, until recently 
manager of that branch of the 
business, frankly admits that the 
company’s problem is not one with 
the consumer at all, but with 
the middleman. Neither waves 
of economy nor fickleness of 
style present such difficulties as 
getting dealer support. “And,” 
Mr. Post adds significantly, “this 
is not at all the fault of the 
dealer.” 

The Neolin troubles came 
about in this way. A few weeks 
after the first advertisement ap- 
peared for the new sole mate- 
rial, a score or more of other 
materials which had been rushed 
onto an inviting market were 
being sold as the “same as Neo- 
lin.” Practically everyone who 
purchased those materials was 
unable to distinguish them from 
the genuine. Most of the imita- 
tions were unable to stand the 
wear that had been promised for 
Neolin soles, and retailers and 
repair men were put to much 
inconvenience and lost a lot of 
money in making replacements. 

The results were that a large 
number of dealers and _ repair 
men gave other-than-leather soles 
the grand taboo. And as a result 
the whole industry suffered a 
severe set-back. Many manufac- 
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turers who had rushed into the 
new market, which developed 
overnight, immediately follow- 
ing the first Neolin advertising, 
and whose products had been 
prematurely marketed, discontin- 
ued the new enterprise. 

With two years’ experimenting 
in developing their product, in 
addition to marketing and other 
costs, the Neolin manufacturers 
had made an investment well 
worth protecting. Besides that 
they had every confidence in their 
product, and were determined to 
prevent it from entering a de- 
moralized market in such a way 
as to jeopardize future sales. 

Conditions were critical and 
drastic action was necessary. All 
mail prices were withdrawn from 
the trade. Also quotations to 300 
manufacturers were canceled, and 
the opportunity to buy was re- 
stricted temporarily to ninety 
manufacturers with whom. ar- 
rangements were made by sales- 
men. The chosen ninety who 
were permitted to handle Neolin 
soles agreed to apply them to 
their shoes by a method satisfac- 
tory to their makers. Also the 
shoe manufacturers promised to 
sell their shoes equipped with 
Neolin soles to the trade under 
a rigid guarantee of sole service. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company assumed the financial 
responsibility of protecting this 
guarantee. The same offer was 
made to all manufacturing cus- 
tomers, but sales were made only 
as fast as it was possible to 
educate the different manufactur- 
ers in the method of application 
that the makers wanted used. 


NEW SALES FORCE HAD TO BE BUILT 


The new sales contracts re- 
quired radical changes in selling 
methods. The sales representa- 
tives were to be practical service 
men as well as salesmen. The 
only source of supply for these 
men was the shoe factories. To 
be eligible as a salesman a man 
must be able to go into factories 
and show workmen how to fasten 
soles onto the uppers; for the 
Goodyear company decided that 
the only way to sell Neolin soles 

(Continued on page 129) 
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2 Billion Dollars 


—Assets of State Banks of 
California, Dec. 3], 192] 


Gain In 4 Months, $67,000,000 


By Jonathan S. Dodge, State Superintendent of Banks 





“California is the only State in the Union that has con- 
quered the evils of the inflation and numerous disturbances 
that followed the World War. It has surmounted every 
obstacle in the path of its prosperity and its resources are 
mounting with amazing rapidity. * * * * 


“*The State has returned to its normal basis of trading. Its 
productive activities are in full swing and it is accumulating 
wealth in a manner that is absolutely astonishing. * * * * 


“We have passed beyond the remotest suggestion of danger 
and we stand unique among the States of the Union.” 


California’s Great Newspaper 


Los Angeles Times 


by its sane enthusiasm, sound doctrines and go-ahead 
efforts, has largely contributed to this amazing progress. 


With its almost universal home-delivered circulation, 
by far the largest in its field, The Times dominates 
the richest market in the world 


During 1921 it served countless firms as sole advertis 
ng medium, printing 26,987,478 agate lines, the highest 
score in America During this period, while The 
Times gained a million lines over 1920 the two Los 
Angeles newspapers shouting loudest about circulation 
but operating on the multi-edition street-sale basis, 
lost 1,932,980 lines 


The Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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One Thing Is Certain- 
and Grocers Read the 





An Indication of Who’s Who, 
Periodically Speaking 


The Herald and Examiner was first in 
local grocery lineage in 1921. It carried 
more than the two leading afternoon 
papers combined. 








The Herald and Examiner led all after- 
noon papers in total grocery lineage in 


1921. 








The Herald and Examiner was frst in 
grocery lineage during the month of 
December, 1921. 











The Herald and Examiner’s gain for 1921 
was 90,384 lines over the year 1920— 
more than 21%. All other Chicago news- 
papers showed a loss. 


Don’t judge Chicago newspapers on 
conditions or facts that no longer exist 





CHICAGO HERALD 
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- Chicago’s Housewives 
p HERALD AND EXAMINER 








Are You Fully Represented 
in the Chicago Market? 


Many manufacturers, in checking up on 
the Chicago Market, realize that their 
dealer distribution is not what it should 
be. While this condition exists, any ad- 
vertising that might be done cannot pos- 
sibly produce maximum results. Obviously, 
increased distribution is necessary. 


Consider, then, the Herald and Examiner. 
In 1921 it scored more merchandising 
successes than all the other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


Its merchandising organization—described 
by one of 1921’s largest users of news- 
paper space as ‘‘the best organized sales 
system in the country, and a tremendous 
influence for the proper merchandising of 
an advertiser’s campaign ’’— is adapted to 
build up old advertisers as effectively as 
it establishes new ones. 





Ask us how we can help you solve your Chicago 
problems. A request involves no obligation 





AND EXAMINER 
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Keep Your Fingers 
on the Selling Centers 


Sell by map, the RAND MCNALLY way, and you keep your 
fingers on the selling centers. You keep in daily touch with branch 
offices, with their activities and those of their salesmen. You can 
tell which towns are worth while, which need the most sales effort, 
which salesmen are making their quota. You get field news— 
complete, reliable and in simple, graphic form. 


Any girl can use the RAND MCNALLY Map System with speed 
and accuracy. You don’t have to use your own time and effort. 
You get the answer to your questions as to the conditions in any 
territory. Like a flash, your eye carries the message to your mind— 
and you are served by facts you want to know. 

The RAND MCNALLY Map System is precise, exhaustive. It 
shows every town, every railroad, every natural and man-made 
boundary. It makes easy the routing of salesmen, the shipping 
of goods, the handling of collections. The RAND MCNALLY Map 
System is a real help to hundreds of sales-managers and field men. 

Ask us to explain this very modern business heip. We will, 
fully, by an illustrated booklet that tells tersely how your own 
interests will be served when you sell by map. In a few minutes 
of reading you will have the facts at your finger ends. 


Ranp VENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. B-14 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 42 E. 22nd St., New York 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON MAP SYSTEMS 
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was to show shoe manufacturers 
how to put them on and then in- 
sist on the proper application as 
well as on an ironclad guarantee 
that they would give satisfactory 
wear. Not only were salesmen 
to show factories how to apply 
the soles, but they were expected 
to follow up the initial lessons 
and that instructions were 
carried out. In short, they were 
made responsible for the satisfac- 
tory performance of the contract. 
It developed that some manu- 
facturers did not want any kind 
yf a guarantee to go out with 
their shoes. Some of these man- 
ufacturers were willing that the 
Neolin service men should give 
them a practical education in the 
proper application of soles, but 
were unwilling to place the Neo- 
lin guarantee tags upon them. 
These tags were printed by the 
Goodyear company, which, as 
stated, assumed the financial re- 
sponsibility for the satisfactory 
fulfilment of the printed guar- 
antee. Yet even though the terms 
of guarantee were all that the 
shoe manufacturers could ask, 
and relieved them of all finan- 
cial responsibility, there were 
some who declined to be involved 
in a guarantee. The objection 
was made on the ground that 
they had a policy against making 
themselves in any way responsi- 
ble for their shoes. 


see 


HELD THE MANUFACTURERS WHO 
WERE WANTED MOST 
Sales to such manufacturers 


were refused, as the makers of 
Neolin soles preferred not to sell 
their product at all, rather than 
to have it go out without the tag, 
which was at the same time an 
unmistakable identification card, 
and a certificate of warranted 
performance. The underlying 
idea was that all other-than- 
leather soles were in disrepute— 
especially with dealers—and the 
industry needed the _ strongest 
kind of backing, not an affiliation 
with goods unsupported by guar- 
antee. If a firm was so lacking 
in confidence in its own shoes 
that it refused even to have the 
soles guaranteed, probably such 


shoes would not be a credit to the 
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soles, and in the long run would 
prove a disappointment to dealers 
and a reflection upon the Neolin 
soles. 

The adoption of this drastic 
policy and the discontinuance of 
more than 200 manufacturers’ ac- 
counts might well have been ex- 
pected to result in a sharp drop 
in sales. To the surprise of the 
manufacturers nothing of the 
kind happened. The ninety man- 
ufacturers who accepted the new 
sales conditions were of the bet- 
ter class and large producers. 
Increased business with them 
more than made up the loss on 
the accounts that were dropped. 
Also the number of manufac- 
turers who used Neolin soles was 
soon increased from the original 
ninety to more than 200, and the 
number is still growing as fast as 
demonstration men are able to 
call upon them and present the 
new method. 

A similar policy was adopted 
with the more important repair 
shops, and as they were held 
responsible by their customers 
under any circumstances, they 
usually welcomed the guarantee 
tag and the financial support be- 
hind it, and raised little objection 
to the manner of application. 
Indeed, they were responsive to 
any assistance which would give 


their customers better service. 
Selling them presented no more 
dificult problem than that of 


the considerable time required of 
the service men to teach them the 
proper application and explain the 
sales methods. 

Some of the other manufac- 
turers of high-grade composition 
soles carried their education of 
the cobbler still farther. They 
found that those who used sew- 
ing machines often injured the 
soles at the toe by allowing the 
needle to cut the sole while mak- 


ing the turn. That defect was 
remedied through the manufac- 
turers of the sewing machines, 


who sent out special instructions 
to the users of their machines for 
handling composition soles. Cob- 
blers who did not use machines 
found trouble in sewing the com- 
position soles because the awl- 
hole closed up quickly and was 
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hard to find, That was finally 
overcome by one of the large 
manufacturers, who suggested the 
use of a combination awl and 
needle — which was an awl that 
carried a thread. 

Mr. Post summarized the whole 
proposition this way: “The net 
of the whole thing is that we 
wanted to sell only as many soles 
as we could sell with the assur- 
ance to ourselves that those which 
actually reached the consumer 
would reach him in condition to 
give service, and therefore would 
be able to build good-will for us.” 


CONCERNING THE GUARANTEE 


Although the extensive con- 
sumer advertising for the Neolin 
soles continues, no reference is 
made in it in any way to the 
guarantee. The explanation given 
by the firm is: “We felt it was 
bad policy in the long run to use 
the guarantee purely as a busi- 
ness stimulant. This is not the 
real purpose of the guarantee. It 
was installed for two reasons: 

“First—Because we wanted to 
assure the retailer that the shoes 
which he was buying with Neolin 
soles were of a type to give the 
service which he wanted his cus- 
tomers to get. The retailer 
would know that a guarantee 
such as ours could not be made 
without costing us more money 
than we could afford to spend, 
unless the shoes were in every 
way satisfactory. We wanted him 
to see that in case the goods were 
not just as we claimed them to 
be, we and not he would pay 
the money to make good on the 
transaction. 

“Second—By placing this guar- 
antee behind our goods, it would 
prevent manufacturers of com- 
peting products getting onto the 
market for the time being with- 
out a similar protective guaran- 
tee; and the necessity for placing 
a guarantee behind their goods 
insured their being sure of the 
quality of their product before 
they started to manufacture.” 

Also there are many dealers 
who are so jealous of their own 
names that they do .not want any 
other to appear on the goods they 
handle. These dealers, in their 
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narrowness, might remove the 
guarantee tags, and thus lessen 
the results of the advertising, For 
few manufacturers could go to 
the length of insisting that their 
dealers should display the guar- 
antee tags. 

The expected result has been 
largely realized. Other-than- 
leather soles still on the market 
are of a quality that will not re- 
flect unfavorably upon any soles 
of composition make. That was 
the first necessary step in getting 
the industry on a sound footing, 

Almost every new industry 
passes through the same stages 
of development. First there’ is the 
discovery, then a period of pio- 
neering, which carries the article 
through the experiment era. It 
is during this interval that the 
wild-cat methods prevail. The 
rush into the new industry is not 
unlike that to a newly discovered 
gold field. To get in early ap- 
peals to so many manufacturers 
as more important than to get in 
right—both with the product and 
marketing methods. Even those 
who are perfectly honest in their 
intentions, and who want to es- 
tablish their business on a sound 
basis, feel that they cannot wait 


to do the necessary _ research 
work. One such instance oc- 
curred in the other-than-leather 
soles. A large manufacturer had 


been experimenting with a com- 
position sole. He had succeeded 
in developing one that was good 
when properly applied, but it was 
so difficult to attach to uppers 
that it was frequently ruined for 
wear by the shoemaker. When 
this manufacturer saw all the 
other composition soles coming 
onto the market he was stam- 
peded into putting out his prod- 
uct before a way had been found 
to get it satisfactorily presented 
to customers, The result was dis- 
astrous and the sole was sub- 
sequently withdrawn from the 
market. 

Both the periods of invention 
and development are avoided by 
many business men. They regard 
the hazards too great until a 
product or an industry has passed 
into the final stage fixed by es- 
tablished, successful competition 
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Advert 2S2UNG 
381] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O”-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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The manufacture 


into the final stage. 


industry, and only 
ing to be stabilized. 
chines, farm implements, 


are only a few of the 

lative stage, leaving 

wrecks behind. 
If by drastic 


industry, they are 
much credit. If their method can 
be adapted to other budding in- 
dustries with satisfactory results, 
they have performed a_ great 
service for those who will do 
pioneering in other lines still to 
come. 


Agency’s ‘Technical 
Department 


M. H. Berger, formerly with Cramps’ 
Shipbuilding Company, has joined the 
technical department at the H. Arthu 
Engleman advertising agency, Phila- 
delphia. 

The William Aker, Jr., Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the Lea- 
ViscoMeter, has appointed the Engle- 
man agency to handle its advertising. 
It is planned to use business papers 
and newspapers. 


Joins 


Returns to Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” 


Howard W. Garner, who has been 
covering Central Western territory for 
the “Chilton Hotel Supply Index,” has 
returned to the “x--¥ Public 


Ledger, with which he w: formerly 
connected. 
Amalgamation of Two 


Canadian Publications 


Farmers’ Magazine has been com 
bined with Maclean’s Magazine, under 
the name of the latter. Both publica- 
tions have been issued by the Maclean 
Publishing Company, Toronto. 


To Advertise Imported 
Fifty-Cent Razor 


The Hamburger Factories, Inc., 


Chicago, importers of the “Optimo,” a 
fifty-cent vest-pocket safety razor, have 
placed their account with The Irwin L, 
Rosenberg Co., 


Chicago, 
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of automo- 
biles apparently is just passing 
Fortunes 
have been made and lost in the 
after twenty 
years of experimenting is it com- 
Sewing ma- 
apple 
growing, grape juice, typewriters, 
large num- 
ber which have passed the specu- 
impressive 


measures and 
heroic treatment the Neolin man- 
ufacturers have been able to limit 
the speculative period of the new 
deserving of 
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Manager Formulates Ten 


“Ad-Vantages” 


EN “Ad-Vantages,” — refine- 

ments of salesmanship tech- 
nique, were recently drawn up by 
Eugene H. Barling, sales manager 
of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., and 
printed in that company’s house- 
organ. They are designed to keep 
salesmen and their sales talks on 
their toes and are as follows: 

(1) Have a good approach— 
one who can open his sales talk 
interestingly has half the battle 
won. 

(2) Always try to precede your 
interview with direct-mail litera- 
ture or a letter directed personally 
to the one whom you are going to 
call on, advising him of your visit. 

(3) Never offer to shake a 
man’s hand—if he offers his don't 
present him a “dish-rag” to shake, 
but put life, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness in your hands hake. 

(4) Don’t make the mistake of 
saying, “I was in your neighbor- 
hood and thought I’d drop in.” 
No man likes to play “second fid- 
dle.” Make him believe that you 
came specially to see him. 

(5) Try not to “bust” right into 
your sales talk as soon as you are 
seated because, before you came, 
his mind was on other subjects, 
and it is better that you lead him 
gracefully into the subject at hand. 

(6) Your prospect is becoming 
“knowledge hungry.” Feed him 
facts, talk to him about his busi- 
ness, and let him know that you 
know something about it. 

(7) Don’t you be a_ procrasti- 
nator. Clean your mind and your 
desk each day of all possible work 
that can be done. 

(8) Be prompt! The man who 
keeps his appointments on time 
will receive the commendation of 
his clients. 

(9) Be certain that your per- 
sonal appearance is “neutral” ; that 
is to say, neither flashy nor shabby. 

(10) Be a good closer! Always 
save one salient point to present 
as your final argument. Bid them 

a pleasant “good day,” leave ’em 
happy, and get out fast! 
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Modern science makes 
the modern menu better 


HOSE fundamental scientific truths 
about food, which every woman must 
know if she is to keep her family properly 
nourished, are simply and interestingly 
told in the February Modern Priscilla by 


Alonzo Englebert Taylor 


Administrator of the Hoover Foundation 
for Food Research of Leland Stanford 
University. 

Some women might not be interested in 
such an article—but over 600,000 Pris- 
cillas* will read it eagerly and will profit 
much during 1922 by Mr. Taylor’s ser- 
vices as a member of our Advisory 
Council. 


Modern Priscilla is not bought by the 
woman seeking amusement for a spare 
hour, but it is read and used—and kept- 
by the very women every manufacturer 
of things used in the home is trying to 
reach with his advertising. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


*PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper 
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121 YEARS 


A BIRTHDAY is not of great importance to any- 
one but him who has it—except that when a 
man or business has outlived the natural span 
each added year becomes of interest to an in- 
creasingly greater number. 

Just what the natural span of life for a busi- 
ness should be is not determined, but on Feb. 
ruary 8th, Crane & Co. was 121 years old. On 
February 8th, 1801, the first Zenas Crane se- 
lected the site for his paper mill, and there now 
stands the group of mills known as the Crane 
Mills, all engaged in making paper as good as 
they can make it. 

So the Crane Mills are 121 years old, and they 
know no better way of celebrating that fact than 
to keep on making paper as good as they can 
make it. 
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100% selected new rag stock 

I21 years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Widening the Horizon of Main 
Street on Foreign Trades 





How Advertising Can Make Americans Cause Europeans to Desire 
American Products 


By James Carson 


Assistant General Manager, National Paper & Type Co., and President of the 
Pan-American Advertising Association 


UE to the present temporary 

chaotic state of our export 
markets, certain pessimistic and 
superficial observers say that the 
dreams of world markets and a 
majestic merchant marine which 
a couple of years ago warmed 
the imagination of the ordinary 
American into a glow’. which 
caused him to visualize the Stars 
and Stripes sweeping all seas, 
have gone aglimmering. I do not 
believe it. The handwriting on 
the wall never so plainly indi- 
cated the economic destiny of our 
country. At no time in our his- 
tory has it been truer that our 
domestic prosperity depends on 
our foreign trade. 

As soon as this fact sinks into 
the comprehension of the man in 
the street, when he realizes that 
the foreign buyer has a direct and 
not so distant connection with the 
degree of bulge in his pay en- 
velope, when he comes to under- 
stand the relationship between ex- 
port statistics and unemployment, 
when he finds the price barometer 
bubbling up or down in accordance 
with the fluctuations of the figures 
of our world trade; the force of 
public opinion will be added to 
that of economic law and “back 
to normalcy” will not be the un- 
attainable thing it seems today. 

How to stretch the horizon of 
Main Street—that is one of the 
big business problems with us 
today. 

Before the war we were ap- 
proaching the point where local 
production was outrunning do- 
mestic demand. With the great 
and artificial stimulation produced 
by the mighty struggle in Europe 
our plant capacity was greatly 
expanded. The farmers likewise 





From an address before the Represen 
tatives Club, New York, on February 6. 


extended their acreage and we 
found ourselves with a productive 
capacity that needed great mar- 
kets beyond our own boundaries 
if our equipment was to be eco- 
nomicalty used. 

Today 17 per cent of our total 
production is devoted to foreign 
trade, while 20 per cent of our 
industrial and agricultural popu- 
lation depend on it for their live- 
lihood. The price of our agri- 
cultural products, the level of 
which really spells prosperity or 
adversity at home, is determined 
by the law of supply and demand 
in the markets of the world and 
not by that of any one country, 
be it ever so important. 

I have given this very roughly 
outlined exposition of the ele- 
mentary economic facts which, as 
I see it, are producing our hard 
times of today, because I sincerely 
believe that rightly directed ad- 
vertising efforts will do as much, 
perhaps more, than any other sin- 
gle factor to restore good times. 
I believe advertising men, usually 
so alert, are overlooking a very 
great opportunity. The big job 
advertising can perform now is 
the economic education of the 
American producer and consumer. 
We are a nation of economic il- 
literates. 

How can it be done and who is 
going to pay for it? I will not 
attempt to answer this question in 
detail. I believe it can be done, 
because in 1919 private concerns 
spent more than $550,000,000 in 
promoting exports alone, an aver- 
age of 7 per cent in promoting 
their foreign trade. Today they 
are not spending this amount, be- 
cause the buying power of most 
foreign markets has been para- 
lyzed. One hundred and fifty 
million purchasers have dropped 
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out of the markets of the world 
in Russia alone, two hundred and 
twenty-five million buyers in 
western Europe have had their 
purchasing power’ very badly 
crippled, eighty million possible 
customers in South America_can- 
not freely pay us for our goods 
until Europe can again buy from 
them. “Why advertise,” says the 
exporter, “when the potential cus- 
tomer cannot possibly pay?” My 
answer is “advertise here in the 
United States in order to enlighten 
public opinion so that our own 
country, which is the only one 
with the power to do so, .will aid 
in the restoration of Europe and 
thus put our old customers there 
and in the other markets of the 
world in a position to pay. 

Advertising, as is well known, 
can sell ideas as well as goods. 
The first is as important as the 
second, as I see it, for by rais- 
ing the standards of living and 
awakening new demands, the vol- 
ume of sales is augmented. That 
is the great mission of advertising 
in foreign trade. Make the world 
want the conveniences and luxu- 
ries which Yankee inventiveness 
has made into necessities for us. 

If this proposal for an educa- 
tional campaign to awaken our 
country to the true significance of 
foreign trade as a preliminary to 
an advertising and selling cam- 
paign to hold and develop over- 
seas markets seems fanciful and 
impracticable, it is only necessary 
to think how certain of our mod- 
ern advertising campaigns would 
have been considered thirty years 
ago if they had been sprung on 
the business public at that time 
Measured by the wonderful prog- 
ress made in the art of advertis- 
ing throughout our country dur 
ing those three decades, only 
vision and courage can paint the 
picture of what will be done by 
it during our own and the coming 
generation 

Let us harness the immense 
power of scientific publicity to 
world business. Benjamin Kidd, 
the English economist, recently 
said: “The science of creating 
public opinion is about to become 
the principal science of civiliza- 
tion, to the mastery of which all 
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governments and powerful inter- 
ests will in the future address 
themselves with every resource at 
their command.” 

The churches, the schools and 
the press only partially educate 
Is it any greater strain on the 
imagination to point to the per- 
petual snows on some distant 
mountain peak and visualize in 
that great field of white the latent 
power which will light the streets 
of a far-off city, heat, illuminate, 
clean and prepare the food for its 
thousands of homes, turn its fac- 
tory wheels and cure its sick, than 
to think of harnessing the power 
of the mass-thought of millions 
of citizens? Just as the melting 
snow is converted into a swift- 
running stream whose mechanical 
energy is changed into electric, s 
will awakened mass thought be 
converted into action. 

The war did many things be- 
sides make the world safe for 
democracy, but two which most 
interest me as an advertising man 
are these: First, the war twisted 
the hemispheres, thrusting us of 
the Western Hemisphere into a 
position of leadership; second, 1 
awakened governments and great 
private institutions to the power 
of scientifically directed publicity 
Both of these facts mean much to 
the advertising men of the United 
States. In the colossal shake-up 
Europe was relegated to second 
place and the new world became 
the old. America will be the name 
blazoned across the scroll telling 
of the next great epoch in the 
history of civilization. 

I want to conclude by reiterat- 
ing my faith in the soundness of 
the idea of utilizing newspaper 
and magazine space in an educa- 
tional campaign for foreign trade. 
Perhaps it can be started. as a 
part of the present campaigns of 
the Shipping Board, the big steam- 
ship lines, the banks and the rail- 
ways 

From this to an _ independent 
movement supported by our for- 
eign trade interests would be a 
logical step. The next great de- 
velopment in the science of pub- 
licity will be international adver- 
tising. Let us lead in this as we 
have in the national 
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WHO BUY 
AUTOMOBILES « TIRES? 


City People .... 45% 


(Cities over 5000 Population) 


Small Town Folks 22% 
(Towns under 5000 Population) 


Dirt Farmers ... 33% 


This same proportion holds true 
on most other family products. 


Make sure your advertising circu- 
lation is properly proportioned. 


City Magazines and Farm Papers 
do not reach small towns in suf- 
ficient numbers to do much good. 


Influential Mass Circulation in 
Middle West small towns can 
be secured by using 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Magazine of Home and Community Service”’ 


CARL C. PROPER : . GRAHAM STEWART 
: Circulation Advertising Director 
Publisher 


76 W.M St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 650,000 CHICAGO 
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Why the Times-Union 


Dominates in Rochester 


The Times-Union dominates in Rochester 
because it is the overwhelming choice of 
the people, who in the final analysis are the 
ones who buy your goods. 


The people of Rochester have four daily 
papers to choose from. The Times-Union 
has more daily city circulation than all 
others combined. 

The Times-Union reaches practically every 
worth-while family in Rochester. 


No circulation contests—no premiums— 
The Times-Union sells on its merit alone. 


When you plan your advertising messages in 
Rochester—remember— 


The Times-Union is your logical 
buy — any way you analyze it. 


Largest Circulation 63,716 (AB.C.) 
Lowest Rate .00283 per line per thousand 


Our Merchandising Department is equipped to pre- 

pare intelligent and authentic surveys of any phase 

of the profitable Rochester market. We do not 
promise—we produce. 


| 

Rochester | 
Times-Union 
First in Its Field | 

J.P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative | 


334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage 
414 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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Railroad’s Employees Get a 
Round of Applause 


Tue FaLtconer CoMPANyY 
MANUFACTURING 
BANK STATIONERS 
BaLTIMoRE, Mp 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest what the Schoolmaster says 
about the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
Printers’ Ink. I have no relations of 
any sort with the B. & O. except those 
of an ordinary passenger, but I have 
such a friendly feeling for the road 
that I am always glad to find evidence 
that the public is aware of the peculiar 
attractiveness of this railroad 

You confess that you have had but 
one experience with the B. & O. May 
I have the privilege of correcting two 
rather important errors in your conclu 
sions? 1 feel that I know the road 
somewhat better than you do and that 
my living in Baltimore gives me an 
advantage over an outsider. 

In the first place, it was not those 
few little things, “fall of which the 
traveling public really pays for any- 
way,” that caused you to enjoy your 
trip to Washington. Secondly, you 
were not exactly Mr, Willard’s personal 
guest. 

I have no particular desire to be the 
guest of any railroad president when I 
am paying my own expenses. I still 
remember how Mr. Cassatt treated his 

“guests” on the N. Y., P. & N. road, 
running from Cape Charles, Va. north- 
ward. The B. & O. is decidedly not a 
one-man road, fortunately for us 
travelers, in spite of the well-deserved 
prominence that Mr. Willard . enjoys 
No, when you use the B. & O. you are 
the guest of the whole road. This rela 
tionship begins before you buy your 
ticket. You would naturally miss this 
point, embarking at the Pennsylvania 
Terminal in New York; but if you were 
to go into any exclusively B. & O. sta 
tion, you would get the feeling soon 
after you crossed the threshold 

You are the guest of the man who 
sells you a ticket, of course; but you 
are no less his guest 1f you merely ask 
a question, or get a time-table or change 
for the telephone. Should you inad 
vertently get in the way of a porter 
who is sweeping up, his manner will be 
that which you might expect to find 
in your club. The gateman is 
pleasantly interested in your arrival at 
his post, as if all the passengers were 
on their way to some house party or 
other agreeable event. You are most 
certainly the particular guest of the train 
porter, who has an astonishing faculty 
of taking care of everybody first when 
the train reaches its destination. The 
brakeman enjoys answering your ques 
tions, and, should you be so unfortunate 
as to lose your ticket, the conductor is 
a man of discretion and not a plain 
clothes detective. 

The dining-car steward would be no 
less your host if you did not know his 
name. You don’t know the name of the 
locomotive driver, but you know with 
out being introduced that he is thought 
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ful enough to start off without a jerk, 
like your host’s. chaffeur. On thie 
B. & O., once, I ordered something 
cooked or prepared a little differently 
from the way it appeared on the menu 
card. After I had left the dining-car, 
the steward apparently recollected this 
while passing through my Pullman, for 
he stopped a moment and asked if the 
service had been entirely to my liking 
I never had this happen on any other 
railroad, and it was also on the B. & O 
that I had my first and only experience 
of a waiter running off without waiting 
for a tip. I had to leave it with the 
steward for him. 

It is true that an institution is “the 
lengthened shadow of a man,” and in 
the case of the B. & O. that man is 
Daniel Willard, who uses his office at 
Charles and Baltimore Streets as little 
as possible so that he can be out on 
his road most of the time; but in any 
big organization there are a thousand 
and one ways in which the employees 
can show whether or not it is a one-man 
show. A multitude of little things can 
be done or left undone, too small to 
call for discipline if reported, too small 
in most cases to be reported, but which 
make or mar the pleasure of traveling. 
I hope you will continue to travel by 
the B. & O., so that you can verify 
my statements at first-hand and have 
these and similar experiences for yourself. 
I don’t believe the B. O. employees 
treat you as a guest because Mr. Wil 
lard says so, but because they just 
naturally feel that way toward you 
Finally, I have never observed a dispute 
between two B. & O. employees. They 
settle their differences in private. 

>. M. Fatconer, 
Vice-President and Sales Manager 





Sellers Out for Record in 1922 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SELLERS KITCHEN CABINETS 
E.twoop, Inp 

ditor of Printers’ INK: 

You will recall an interview several 
months ago in which I told you that we 
were — successful in putting over 
our 1921 business and that we gave 
most credit of this success to our na- 
tional advertising and local advertising 
campaigns and te our merchandising 
this advertising. 

I am writing you now to tell you that 
my prediction came true. Our volume 
of business was even more than we ex 
pected and our campaign is planned and 
all ready for 1922, and is more exten 
sive and has had more careful thought 
than any previous campaign. 

We know that advertising well sup 
ported by our men in the field will give 
us a big volume in 1922 

Our salesmen were all in last week to 
attend our regular semi-annual sales 
meeting. Each man established a quota 
for himself and, after going over it, we 
were convinced that it was very con- 
servative and will put us over big in 
192? 

G. I. Setters & Sons Co., 
O. P. Perkins, 
Vice-President 











Applying the Market Survey to 
Business 


Many Kinds of Interesting Results Are Obtained 


By Percival White 


OMETIMES an_ investigation 


will reveal valuable sales in- 
formation, existence of which 
was never expected. A _ survey 


was made for a company manu- 
facturing cotton blankets. Prior 
to the survey the appeal had been 
based on the theory that cotton 
blankets competed with woolen 
blankets, and it was the purpose 
of the survey to determine 
whether it was desirable to con- 
tinue in this policy or to appeal 
to people actually using cotton 
blankets. In one interview with 
a single dealer the surveyor ob- 
tained more valuable information 
than in all of the rest of the in- 
vestigation put together. This 
dealer said there were four big 
uses for cotton blankets and that 
none of these was strictly in 
competition with woollen blankets. 
The big field for cotton blankets 
was to take the place of sheets. 
The following cases were cited 
where there was a market for 
cotton blankets: 

(1) For infants. 

(2) Aged people. 

(3) Immigrants who did not 
know what sheets were. 

(4) Wealthy people who used 
cotton blankets instead of sheets 
in sleeping porches. 

Then these results were 
brought in, this interview was 
inserted among the others in the 
main report. The surveyor at- 
tempted to get his superiors to 
investigate this lead at greater 
length, but they thought it was 
not pertinent. However, for his 
own Satisfaction, and because he 
believed this dealer had struck the 
root of the matter, he wrote a 
separate report of this interview, 
setting forth these ideas. Both 
reports were handed to the sales 
manager, with the remark that the 
idea of the isolated dealer might 


From “Market Analysis,’ published 


by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
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prove amusing. The sales man- 
ager, after reading both, discarded 
the major report entirely, and pre- 
sented the other to his directors, 
It later was used as the basis for 
a completely renovated sales cam- 
paign. 

This was a case where the re- 
sults of the survey were radically 
different from what could pos- 
sibly have been prognosticated 
In this instance, the entire sales 
plan was of necessity altered, to 
the marked advantage of the com- 
pany. The business man who 
insists that he be shown in ad- 
vance the monetary benefits of a 
survey is perhaps demanding too 
much, As in the example cited, 
the results seem almost to be a 
stroke of luck, and it must in- 
deed be admitted that market sur- 
veys, like other business ventures, 
are, to some extent, a gamble 

The application of market 
analysis to the sales department 
is naturally most frequent, since 
it is through this department that 
the market must be reached. But 
the other departments are affected 
as well. 

Advertising—The same ammu- 
nition applied to the sales force 
may be applied equally well to 
the advertising department. But 
in addition to supplying the facts, 
it indicates where, how and to 
whom the advertising appeal 
should be directed. In fact, this 
is one of the most concrete re- 
sults of the average survey. 

Advertising men are coming to 
realize that the success of the 
campaign depends as much on 
their knowledge of the product 
and the market as it does on their 
artistic methods of laying out copy 
and selecting type and illustration 

The market survey is a guar- 
antee against misdirected adver- 
tising. No one has been quicker 
to see this than the agencies, 
which have taken this opportunity 
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IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


Gentlemen, allow us to present Cy Kology 
—the every day variety of Psychology. 


Cy Kology produces the sort of advertising 
that says more than it mentions. 


Cy Kology says the quality things about 
you that sound silly, snobbish and con- 
ceited when you say them yourself. 


Cy Kology uses Strathmore Papers to say 
Quality without words—to express to the 
senses such ideas as Luxury or Rugged- 
ness, Dignity or Liveliness. 


We have evidence to send. Write for it. 


Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


éxpressive Papers 
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THE 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


Is the Leading Advertising Medium in the 
Rich Central Section of New York State 


The Evening Herald has a 
greater circulation, by Thou- 
sands of copies, in Syracuse 
and in the Syracuse A. B.C. 
Trading Zone than any 
other newspaper except The 
Sunday Herald. 


The Sunday Herald has a 
city circulation more than 
100% greater than the 
other Syracuse Sunday 
paper and a total circula- 
tion 30,000 greater than the 
other Syracuse Sunday news- 


paper. 


The Evening Herald and 
The Sunday Herald when 
used together completely 
cover the Syracuse field. 


In 1921 The Syracuse 
Herald led all Syracuse 
newspapers by wide mar. 
gins in local display adver. 
tising, in want ads and in 
national advertising. The 
Syracuse Herald was first 
in Department Store adver. 
tising and first in Automo- 
bile and Tire advertising. 


First in National Advertising 


Here is the 1921 record of 
National Advertising in Syracuse 


Syracuse Herald.1,452,612 lines 


Second Paper 


Third Paper 


1,393,882 lines 
1,263,563 lines 





The Herald leads in Results to National advertisers. 
I'he Herald leads in cooperative aid to National advertis- 
ers. Let the Herald’s merchandising department aid you. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Steger Building 
Chicago 


Globe Building 
Boston 
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to protect themselves against fail- 
ures so costly to their clients and 
injurious to their own reputations. 

The resourceful surveyor can- 
stantly is running across oppor- 
tunities that may be turned to the 
company’s account. If he is com- 
mercially minded, all will be grist 
that comes to his mill. In the 
following case, The Chamberlain 
Metal Weather Strip Company 
sent out a questionnaire, asking 
what the results of weather 
stripping had been. 

One hundred and ninety-eight 
said save coal, : 

One hundred and 
said eliminate drafts. 

One hundred and _ thirty-eight 
said stopped rattling of windows. 

One hundred and _ thirty-five 
said more evenly heated homes 

One hundred and _ thirty-two 
said keep out dust. 

Sixty-five said make windows 
slide easier. 

Fifteen said 
noises, 

Twelve said keep out rain. 

Seventeen said eliminate storm 
sash, 

In this case, the survey was 
beneficially applied to the business 
in two ways. First, information 
was obtained as to the exact re- 
quirements of users; second, the 
investigation itself was used as a 
means for publicity; that is, the 
entire results of it were published, 
making a novel and interesting ad- 
vertising appeal. This was ac- 
tually turning the results of the 
survey into immediate profit. 

There is no question but that 
market analysis prevents mis- 
directed or inadequate advertising, 
and in many ways it is true that 
the results of the analysis are 
directly applicable to advertising. 
Production—Many market sur- 
veys indicate the desirability of 
modifying the product. For ex- 
ample, in the ‘cotton toweling in- 
vestigation previously alluded to, 
the report showed clearly that the 
manufacturer of cotton toweling 
should present his product in 
finished form rather than in the 
piece, since by far the larger de- 
mand was for finished goods. 
Of course, a manufacturer who 
applies a market survey to his 
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GOOD CARDS MAKE 
GOOD IMPRESSIONS 








JHEN you hand someone your 

Wiggins-made business card, you 

may be sure that it will make a good 
impression. 

Good engraving—neatness—cleanli 
ness—good taste; these stand out as 
the high points of Wiggins Quality 
‘ards. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards are made 
by master engravers. They come in 
book form in leather binders, with an 
edge that detaches smoothly—and the 
cards are always neat. 

Write today for specimen tab and 
obtain further information. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 

1105 South Wabash Ave. 

705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Chicago 
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Southern 
Distribution 
for Your Product 


A sales organization with ex- 
ceptional jobber and dealer 
connections throughout the 
South offers its distributing 
facilities to manufacturers de- 
siting to enter this territory. 


The services we offer give 
you all the advantages of a 
New Orleans office without 
the prohibitive cost. 


Ask for details on your 
Business Letterhead 


IZOR KNAPP, Inc. 
1442 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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A Publishing 


Business 


still 
of it needs additional capital 


whose future is ahead 
to realize fully on its possi- 


bilities. 


It has tangible assets run 
ning into six figures, as well 
as large and valuable good- 
will with both subscribers 
and advertisers. The paper 
has an excellent organiza- 
tion of trained people, thor- 
oughly loyal to the institu- 
tion. 


This property could use 
profitably from $100,000 to 
$300,000, and should earn an 
excellent return upon the to- 
tal investment. 
can be only to 
parties who can demonstate 
their financial ability. To 
such, full information will 
be available at the proper 
time. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE 
COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing 
Properties 


297 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Its identity 
disclosed 
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husiness must weigh the dangers 
f changing his product against 
the dangers of not doing so, Ip 
the ordinary busmess, after any 
recommendation for change in th 
product is made, it will be neces- 
sary to consult the engineering 
department and the production de- 
partment to see whether it is pos- 
sible to design this new article 
and to produce it economically ; 
quantities. 


NEED OF A NEW PRODUCT MAY 
BE REVEALED 
An .extended study of market 


requirements might well lead the 
surveyor to a fairly accurate de- 
scription of some new product for 
which there would be great de- 
mand. Such suggestions would gx 
to the experimental department. 
Although it might take months 
or years to work out a feasible 
plan, yet in the end a highly suc- 
cessful product might be evolved 
In fact, this is probably the only 
sure and scientific way of de- 
veloping the permamently success- 
ful product 

One very important function of 
market analysis is that of reg- 
ulating production to demand. 
One of the three largest elec- 
trical companies found out by 
means of a survey made through 
salesmen exactly what their cus- 
tomers would be sure to need for 
the next year. From these ree- 
ords a list of minimum require- 
ments for the business was made 
up. It was found that so many 
lamps would burn out, so many 
motors fail, etc. That is, there 
would be a certain amount of 
wear and tear, regardless of the 
state of business. From this list 
of requirements the company could 
regulate its inventory, if not ex- 
actly, at least ‘with the minimum 
of risk. This is a case where 
production actually was regulated 
by the potential demand. 

By suiting productive capacity 
to market needs, the company 
secures rapid turnover, small in- 
ventory, quick profits, and an ex- 
treme elasticity in meeting situa- 


tions before they occur. It is 
possible in this way to guard 
against any great loss through 


sudden market lapses. 
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ADVERTISING 


Persistence 


pe many products the most important 
factor in successful advertising is re- 
iteration. Experience after experience has 
proved that campaigns lacking in continuity 
are fundamentally weak, and that to be suc- 
cessful the advertiser must be temperamen- 
tally qualified to stick to his guns. 



























ERSISTENCE implies fidence in his presentation 

faith in ultimate suc- of it. 
cess. If a manufacturer |; j, possible to back up 
will analyze his faith in his one’s own confidence with 
advertising he will find that the experience of others 
it is made up of about who have made their ca- 
three-fourths belief in his reers the study of adver- 
product, its quality, useful-  tising presentations. This 
ness and appeal to the organization is in its thir- 
public, and one-fourth con-  tieth year of such work. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MARDI GRAS 












Momus Parade and Ball, Feb. 23 
Arrival of Rex, Feb. 27 
Proteus Ball, Feb. 27 
ex Parade and Ball, Feb. 28 
Druids’ Parade, Feb. 28 
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“In New Orleans Its THE ITEM” 
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A 1922 List of Employees’ 


Magazines 





Third Instalment of Printers’ INK’s Revised Compilation 


Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: “Ma- 
a st News.” 
rine Tru Marion, O.: 


Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
“Excavator.” ; = 
Marsh Com any, Jordan, Boston: “Fel- 
low Worker.” B a 
Massey- Harri: sC o., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.: 
“M-H Weekly.’ 


Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, 


0.: “Mead Cooperation.’ 


Menasha _ Wooden Ware Co. ., Menasha, 
Wis.: “Wo oden Ware Log. We 
Menter Co., Inc., New York: “Charge 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp., Chester, 
Pa.: “Chester Compass. 

Mergenthale: Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 


actory News.’ ; 
wari Metal Works of American Meter 


Vial.” 

Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.: ‘“‘Meter I fo 
Metropol itan Life Insurance Co., New 
York: “Home Office.’ : 

Metropolit in Life Insurance Co., New 


York: “Intelligencer.” 
Michaels, Stern & Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
“Value First Messenger. 


Michigan State Telephone Co., Daren: 
“Mouthpiece.” : 
Midwest Refining Co., Casper, W yo 
ming: “Midwest Review 7 
Miller Lock Cyneens. Philadelphia: 
Miller Scroll : 2 
Vilville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J.: “M. 

M. C. News.” ; 
Milwaukee Chair Co, Milwaukee: 
“Chips.” 


Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass.: 
“Minute Family News.’ 

Missouri, ones & Texas Railroad, 
Louis: _M., . & T. Employees Ms = 


azine.’ mm 

Mohawk Condensed Milk Co., Chicago: 
“Mohawk Family News.’ 

= V alley Cap Factory, 

Y.: “Home-Spun Yarns. 

rT Geulatine Machine Co., 
Orange, ficrometer 

Montgomery Ww ard & Co., 
“Store News.’ 

Morgan & Wright Rubber Co., 
actory Facts.” 
Morris & Co., Chicago: 

” 


Utica, 


Chicago: 
Detroit: 


“Morris Stand- 


ard Z 

Morse Co., Leopold, Boston: “Morse 
Mood. 

Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.: “Morse Dry Dock Dial.” 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: “‘Morse.” 
Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md.: “Mt. Vernon- Woodberry 
News.” 
Mueller Mfg. Co., H., Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ont.: “Mueller International News.’ 
Mutual Oil , Kansas City, Mo.: 
M nd Points.” : 
Nene, A. Fs & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Nammson News.” ; 
Narragansett Electric Lighting rs 0., 
Providence, R. I.: ““Nelco News 
National Acme Co., Cleveland: “‘Namco 
Eagle.” 


National Biscuit Co., New York: “N. 
oo 


National 


Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.: ‘“Nationalite.’ 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O.: 
CR News. 


National City Bank of New York, New 
York: “Number Eight.’ 

National Malleable Castings Co., Cleve 
and: “Naco News.” 

National Tube. Co, Pennsylvania Works, 
Pittsburgh: “Pennsylvania Booster.” 

Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis.: “Nepco Bulletin.” 

Nettleton Co., A. E., Syracuse, WN. Y.: 
“Nettleton Association News.’ 

Newark Shoe Stores, Newark, N. J.: 
“Newark Family. 

New Bedford any & Edison Light Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.: “Electrogas.” 

New Departure Manufacturing Co., 


Bristol, Conn.: “New Departure 
News.” 
New England Power Co., Worcester, 
Mass.: ‘Contact.’ 


New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston: “Tele phone Topics.” 
New W orld Life Insurance Co., Spo- 

kane, Wash.: ‘“‘Neworlder.” 

New York Central Lines, New York: 
“New York Central Lines Magazine.” 

New York Edison Co., New York: “Ed- 
ison Weekly.” 

New York Railways Company, New 
York: “New York Railways Em- 
ployees Magazine.” 

New York Telephone Co., New York: 
“Telephone Review.” 

Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Seattle, 
Wash.: “Skookum Grower.” 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee: “Life Lines.” 

Northwestern National Bank, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.: “Big Drum.” 

Norton Company, Worcester, 
“Norton Spirit.” 

O’Connor Moffatt & Co., San Francis- 
co: “Ocomo News.” 

Oakley Chemical Co., New York: “Re- 
view of Month.” 


Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toron- 


Mass. : 


to, Ont.: “Office Specialty.” 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O.: “O-B 
Observer.” 


Ohio Lamp Division of the National 


Lamp Works, Warren, O.: “Lightning 
Bug.” 
Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, O.: 


“Ohmer Fare Register.” : 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. : 
“Oldsmobile Pacemaker.’ ; 
Oliver Typewriter Co., Chicago: “Oliver 


News.” ri 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., New York: 
“O. C. Topics.” 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I.: 
“O News.’ 

Otterbein Press, Dayton, O.: 
od.” 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N, J.: 
“Oxweld Sparks.” 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran 


“Pepper 











The Suction 
that Feeds 
the Paper 


in the Printing 
Press, Folder or 
Ruling Machine 





Vacuum 
or 
Blowing 


Pressure 
Leiman Bros. Blower and Vacuum . 
Pump—PATENTED of Air 


TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR 


Therefore you can rely on it for continuous 
satisfactory service. See that your feeder hasa 


LEIMAN BRO Rotary Positive 


High Pressure 


BLOWER and VACUUM PUMP 


doing the feeding. Used by all the first class 
feeders. Also used for agitating electrotyping 


solutions. 
Catalog ~~ 


LEIMAN BROS. WALKER ST. 


N EW Y O,R K 
Makers of Good Machinery for 35 y-ars 


‘@ilegiate 


vou — rid of the 
College Field 


Around every college is the “‘edge’’ formed of 
people whose professional or social life centers on 
college doings, instructors, coaches, graduates, 
their families and friends everywhere in America 
seek to know what goes on in the universities. 

To 30,000 of them each month Collegiate 
World brings news of university life. There- 
fore, this great buying group gives keen 
attention to Collegiate World. 

Write us for information on how Collegiate 
World co-operates with advertisers. 








Ask us for the COLLE- 
, GIATE SALESMAN, 
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sco: “Pacific Service Magazine 
Pacific Mills Cocheco Dept » Dover 
_ was Cochec » Chats 
Pacific Mill Hamy ton Mills Dept., 
lumbia, S. ( Spinner.” 
Pacific Mutual L ife Insurance Co., Los 


Angeles, Cal.: 
Pacific Oil Co., San 
ord.” 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph C\ 


» San 


Francisco: “Pacific Telephone Maga 
zine,” 
Palmer Mill, Three Rivers, Mass, 


“Palmer Mill Yarns & Fabrications.” 
P almolive Company, Milwaukee: “Palm 


oliver.” 
Parker- Bridget Co., Washington, D. ( 
7. ews aad 
Parker Young Co Lincoln, N. H 
“Pycolog.”’ 


Penn & Ohio Elec. Co., Youngstown 
O.: “Pennsylvania-Ohio Klec. News.” 

Penney, J. C., Company, New York 
“Dynamo.” 

Penn Public Service Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa.: “Penn Public Bul 
letin.” 

Pennsylvania System (Central Region) 
Philadelphia: ‘Pennsylvania News.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadel 
phia: “Information.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad System, Phila 
delphia: “Mutual Magazine.” 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
“Peoples Gas Club News.” 

Periodical Publishers’ Service Bureau 
Inc., New York: “Just Between Our 
selves.” 

Phoenix Knitting Works, 
“Phoenixian.” 


Chicage 


Milwaukee 


P ie vce, 5S. S., Company Boston 
“3. &. ©. Zelter.” ’ 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation, Memphis, 


Tenn.: “Turnstile.’ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “Carry On.” 

Plaut, L. S., & Co., Newark, N. J.: 
“Honey Comb Briefs.” 

Procter & Gamble Co., ‘Ivorydale, 0 
““Moonbeams.” 

Pure Oil Co., Columbus, O.: “Pure Oi 
News.” 

Railway & Industrial Engineering Co, 
Greensburg, Pa.: ‘‘Rieco News.” _ 

Rand Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y: 
“All of Us.” 

Rauh & Mack Shirt Co., Cincinnati, 0.: 
“Macksims.” 

Reed & Pri nee Mfg. Co., Worcester, 

Mass.: “Reprinco Bulletin.” 

Rem Electric Co., Anderson, Ind.: 

emy Clan.” 

Renfrew Mfg. Co.. 

“Renfrew Review.” 

Reo Motor Car Co., 

“Reo Spirit.” 


Adams, Mass 


Lansing, Mich 





describing all our activi- 
tles and listing all 
student papers 


Estabilshed 1913 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 











110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Inspection News Bulletin.” 

Richardson Co., Cincinnati: ‘Mutual 
Aid.” 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Gas and Electric 
News.’ 

Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Rochester Trust 
News.’ 

Roos Brothers. Inc., San 
“Courtesy Chain.” 

Roval Bank of Canada, Montreal, Que 
“Royal Bank Magazine.” 

St. Paul Gas Light Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 

“Current Gas.” 


Francisco: 


a 5 acific Mutual News,” 
rancisco: Rec. 
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RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


All the type faces you are likely to require, 
we have. If you want others, we know 


where to get them at once. 











Our mechanical equipment is adequate and 
the best obtainable. 


But our claim to excel is not based on these. 
It is based on the ability to grasp your ideas 
quickly and put advertisements rapidly into 
type— right the first time. 


P. J. PERRUSI N. A. KWEIT 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
Typographers - + 209 West 38th St.,N.Y.C. 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE - PHONE FITZ ROY 2719 
























Photo-engraving salesman 
can greatly increase earnings 







Se. J 









Somewhere in New York there is a 
of ae ee ge who c the confidence of a 
large clien This man is ambitious to get into business 
for himself. 

To such a man we offer the opportunity he is seeking. 
We have an incorporated concern, established more than 
twelve years, with an unsurpassed reputation for quality 
work. Our plant, located in New York City, is modern and 
complete, representing an investment of over $40,000. There 
are no liabilities worth mentioning. 

The stock of this corporation is all held by five working 
members of the organization. 

To the right man we will give not only a salary com- 
mensurate with the amount of work he brings into the 
shop, but when he has demonstrated his ability WE WILL 
MAKE HIM AN EQUAL SHAREHOLDER, PUTTING 
HIM ON THE SAME BASIS WITH THE PRESENT 
OWNERS. Remember, this does not require one dollar of 
investment. All we ask is that the man who becomes 
affiliated with us shall prove himself a business getter. 

This is an unusual opportunity for a real producer to 
obtain a substantial interest in a long-established and 
profitable business. 

Communication will be held in strictest confidence. 
Address “W. A.,”” Box 120, Prmters’ Ink. 
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Art vs “Plus Costs’”’ 


If an Artist is Paid, in Salary, One Hundred Dollars for a Drawing, 
and His Employer Charges Three Hundred Dollars for It, 
is the Drawing’s Quality Improved Thereby? 


Art Service BuREAU, INCORPORATED 
1101 Mallers Building 
Chicago, Illinois, January 26, 1922. 
Mr. R. James Stuart, Gen. Mgr. 
Dear Jim: Tonight I’m going 
out of town and won’t have 
time to write the advertise- 
ment for the WEEKLY, but will 

leave it for you to do. 


An advertising agency man 
said to me today: “You are 
going to find it difficult to get 
business from people who are 
now dealing satisfactorily with 
the organized art studios.” I 
told him that we are not seek- 
ing business in those quarters. 


“But,” I said, “Art SERVICE 
BuREAU was conceived in the 


belief that art buyers are tired | 


of paying ‘plus’ costs.” 

The former vice-president 
of a large art studio — now 
defunct — was in to see me, 
and we discussed the state- 
ments in our letter appearing 
in PRINTER’S 
page 106, January Sth. 

This man said to me: 
“Acton, you are conservative 
in your statements. We some- 
times marked up our work at 
a rate higher than five times 
the price paid the artist.” He 
told me that in one case a 
drawing which cost them but 
$4.50 to produce was sold for 
$75.00. 


Looking over our portfolios, 


he indicated a specimen, and ' 


Advertisement 


s INK WEEKLY on | 


| ing story.—R. 


said, “How much would you 
charge for a drawing like 
this?” I told him the artist's 
price was $75.00. He replied 
that his company would never 
have sold a drawing like it for 
less than $225.00 

These things being true, | 
think we are right when we 
assume that art buyers want 
more economical prices. 


All the buyers to whom] 
have presented our proposition 
have endorsed it. They give 
instructions direct to the artist 
who does their work, and the 
artist quotes his price. This 
organization supervises and 
manages the machinery of 
merchandising. 


We are selling good adver- 
tising illustrations — the best 
obtainable — from the efforts 
of three hundred men and 
women artists trained in ad- 
vertising illustration work 
We are selling upon the basis 
of quality shorn of all tinsel 
and ostentatious display- 
things which do not add to 
quality but increase costs. 

I have jotted down these 
thoughts at random, for you 
to use in preparing our next 
advertisement.—K. A. 


Note to Printers’ Ink: After reading 
this letter, I find there is nothing for me 
to add to it. Coupled with our adver 
tisement on page 45 in Printers’ Isx 
Monruty for February, I think it is a0 
effective presentation of our merchandis 
James Stuart, Gen. Mgr 


Art SERVICE BurEAU, INCORPORATED 
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Saenger Amusement Co., New Orleans, 
La.: “Saenger Humdinger.” 

Samuel St s, Inc., New York: “Pep- 
per Box.” ; ; : 

Santa Fe Railroad Co., Chicago: “Ticket 
Agent Talks,” “Santa Fe Magazine.” 

Sayles Fit hing Plants, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R. I.: “Sayles News.” 

Scholl M facturing Co., Chicago: 
“Scholl Toy ics.” 

Schoonmaker & Son, John, Newburgh, 
N. Y.: “Lightnin’.” 

Schuster Co., Edw ard, Milwaukee: 
“Keeping in Touch.’ 

Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., Milwau 
kee: “Gilt Edge- Ings Home Edition.” 

Scovill Mfg Co., Waterbury, Conn.: 
“Scovill Bulletin.” 

Scruggs-Van dervoort- Barney Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis: “Topics.” 


irms Co., Bridgeton, N. J.: 


Seabrook } 
“Seabrooker 


Seng Company, Chicago: “‘Seng News.” 

Shepard El ectric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y.: “Shepard 
News.” ; 

Shepard Stores, Boston: “Shepard 
News.” 

Shriner-Johnson Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.: 
“Store News.” 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston: 


“Simplex Spirit.’ 
- Philadel 


Snellenburg & Company, N., 
phia: “Tips & Topics.” 


Sophia Hair Stores Co., New York: 
“Among Ourselves.” 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.: “Southern Telephone News.” 

Southern Public Utilities Co., Char- 
lotte, °.: “Southern Public Utili- 
ties Magazine.” ; : 

Southwark National Bank, Philadelphia: 
“Southwark.” 

Spang. Chalfant & Co., Etna, Pa.: 
“Welder.” : ; 

Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New York: 
“Sperry Service.’ ' 

Sprague Electric Works of General 


Electric Co., New York: “Sprague 
Electric Works.” 
Sprague Electric Works of the General 


Electric Co. Bloomfield, 


“Link.” 
Square D. Company, Detroit: “Square 
D. Tales.” 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL: 
“Staley Journal.” ae 
Standard Bond & Investment Co, Chi- 
cago: . “Crusader.” 


Standard Oil Company, San Francisce: 
“Among Ourselves.” 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
“Stanolind Record.” 


Chicago: 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., New 
Brighton Works, New hitehece, Pa.: 
“Official Bulletin.” , " 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.: 
“Stanley Workers.” 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind 


“Studebaker Co-operator.” 

Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
“Superior Sheet.” 

Steel & Tube Co. of Amer., 
Zanesville Plant, Zanesville, 
“Mark Men’s Monthly.” 

Stetson, John Co., Philadelphia: 
“Hat Box.” 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
“Stewart Co-Optimist 


‘anton, O.: 


Mark 
O.: 


Louisville, Ky-.: 


Duluth, 


Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Minn.: 
“Cheer-Up.” nae 

Strathmore Paper Company, Mitti 
neague. Mass.: “Strathmorean.” 














Name 








INK 153 
_The Complete 


ADVERTISING 


' HANDBOOK: 


1c.s 
a 
BRAMDBOOK 








Everything you want 
to know packed into 
one handy volume. 


413 pages 
148 illustrations 


ERE’S just the book on 

Advertising that you 
need to answer your many questions, 
to teach you new kinks and methods, to 
be your reminder of the many hard- 
to-remember rules and practices of the 
Advertising Business. Contents :— 


How to Write Advertisements. Type and 
Layouts. Proof-reading. How to Order 
Engravings. Electrotypes and Stereotypes. 
Embossing, Lithographing, Color Engrav- 
ing. Advertising Illustration. Novelties. 
General Advertising. Department Store 
Advertising. Street Car Advertising. Mail- 
order Advertising. Outdoor Advertising. 
Circulars, Catalogs, Booklets. House Or- 
gans, Sales Letters, Follow-up. How to 
Judge Mediums. How to Key Advertise- 
ments, Trade-mark Law, etc. 


Just fill out the coupon below—slip 
it into an envelope with a dollar for 
each book and mail. This 413-page 
Advertiser’s Handbook and any others 
you may want will come speeding to you 
by return mail. 

You ran no risk! Money back if desired! 
—-—-— — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7151-C, Scranton, Penna. 

I enclose $—., for which send me, postpaid, 
the Handbooks marked X, at $1.00 each. It 
is understood that if I am not entirely satisfied, 
I may return any or all of them within five 

days and get my money back. 

O ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 

OC BOOKKEEPER’S HANDBOOK 
C) SALESMAN’S HANDBOOK 

( BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOK 
[] AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK 

[) STENOGRAPHER’S HANDBOOK 
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New York Health Commis- 
sioner Speaks on Advertising 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health com 
missioner of New York, in an address 
before the New York Advertising Club 
on February 1, condemned that part 
of the code of ethics of the medical 
profession that forbids the use of ad 
vertising. 

“Advertising, if properly used,” . he 
said, “can wipe disease off the face of 
the earth. There is something wrong 
with the present system in the medical 
profession when it makes it impossible 
for the sick or crippled person to know 
that he can be healed. The fault is 
that the medical profession is unwilling 
to advertise what it can do. 

“Throughout the ages the medical 
profession has chosen to mike itself a 
secret thing. The doctor has _ been 
looked upon as a sort of a _ miracle 
man. He has hidden his wisdom be 
hind a veil of silence An air of 
mystery has surrounded the profession 
and we have developed a code of ethics 
This, I believe. is the most moss-covered 
and germ-laden institution in the world.” 


“Printers’ Ink’? Model Statute 
in South Carolina 


The Printers’ Ink Model Statute 
on fraudulent advertising has_ been 
introduced in the House of Repre 
sentatives of the legislature of South 
Carolina by Representative James O 
Sheppard. The passage of the measure 
is being advocated by the South Caro 
lina Retail Merchants’ Association, 
South Carolina Retail Clothiers’ Asso 
ciations and by Chambers of Commerce 
in Columbia, Greenville and Spartan 
burg. 

The secretary of the South Carolina 
Retail Merchants’ Association. H 
Wannamaker, Jr., informs Printers’ 
Ink that if his association’s effort to 
have the measure enacted into law 
are rewarded it will see that the law 
does not become a dead letter. 


James R. Howard Will Ad- 
dress New York Agents 


A special luncheon will be given 
under the auspices of the Agrees 
Press Committee of the New York 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at Hotel Penn 
sylvania, on February 16. James R. How 
ard, president of the American Farn 
Bureau Federation, will speak or 
“What’s Wrong with the Farming 
Business.” 

Tent Account for Indianapolis 
Agency 

The Sando Advertising (: Ind 
anapolis, has secured the account of 
The Compac Tent Co.. of Indianapolis 
Space will be used this spring and 
summer in outdoor and farm publica 
tions. Tents and auto equipment for 
tourists will be featured 








What’s in a Name? 


William Shakespeare, the well-known 
and justly celebrated quotation writer, 
now deceased, made that query some 
years ago, and to date no ore has made 
a reply that could in any sense be re 
garded as an adequate answer. 

Bill’s own countrymen, in fact, are the 
leaders in the League for Non-regard gj 
Names. They spell a town “Worcester 
shire,” and called it *“W ooster,” they 
have a_ family name ““Cholmondeley” 
and speak of it as “Chumley,” and they 
name a college ‘“Magdelen” and pro- 
nounce it “‘Maudlin,” and no doubt it 
is. The prize inconsistency, of course 
is that fine old Virginia family oj 
British lineage spelling itself Enraught 
and calling itself ‘‘Darby”! 

And after a close study of the situa 
tion it may be stated that right on the 
heels of the demon disarmers fron 
Devon, a certain crowd in these fairly 
well United States runs a close secon 
for the Mis-monicker Medal This 
crowd is composed chiefly of | those 
people who address envelopes and other 
mail matter in the offices, factories, 
printing houses and malt and _ hops 
emporiums, that appear to have put us 
on their mailing lists. 

For purposes of identification, we 
call ourselves “‘Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborn, Inc.,” a firm name which is 


believed to have had its origin in the 
names of those gentlemen who head the 
firm. Simple, isn’t it? Yes, it is, and 


perhaps the very simpleness of the 
theme may account for the number of 
variations that constantly occur upon it 

One morning’s mail brought to light 
the fact that at least seven firms know 
us (you can take it from their corre 
spondence) as: 


Barlow, Durstein & Osborne 
Barter, Dunston & Osmon 
Bammen, Dunstein & Orman 
Bruce, Barton & Durstine 
B. D. Osborn 

B. D. & O., R. R. 

Barton, Durstin N. Osborne 


All of which is somewhat reminiscent 
of the man who was trying to spell his 
name (which was “Diamond”) to a 
telephone operator He was having 
himself a time doing it, but finally got 
it across thusly: “D for damn, I for 
idiot, A for ass, M for mudhead, O for 
ox, N for nut, D for dunce.”-—“Sparks,” 
published by Barton, Durstine & Os 
born, Inc 


Mustard Products, Inc 
Advertises 
Mustard Products, Inc., Brooklya 


vuivertising in newspapers through the 
lhresher Service, New York 


T. Roland Allen. formerly” with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphi: 
paper distributors, in  sales-promotior 
work 


Feb. 9, 19. 
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One ina Million 


is your boy and girl. In your home, as in 


mine, our children are the 
big thing in our family 
life. Their present and 


future welfare is our 


paramount concern. 


This is exactly the situa- 
tion in the million desir- 
able homes where our 
million boys and girls 
read. enjoy and believe in 
THE TRIO. Here is your 
advertising opportunity to 
align the tremendous 
Buying-influence of this 
younger generation with 
your product for immedi- 
ate results today — to say 
nothing of tomorrow’s 
benefits. 





net paid circulation now ex- 
ceeds 400,000 weekly — more 
than equaling all other boy.’ 
papers combined. Average age 
14 years. Active, red-blooded, 
regular fellows; never seem to 
get enough to eat or h:lf the 
time they want for skating, 
football, camping, hun'ing, and 
the like. They sure hike THE 
BOYS’ WORLD, and don’t 
forget to tell us so. We can lit- 
erally double the scope and re- 
sults of :our campaign (as we 
are for other advertisers) in the 
Boy-field. 





David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce 
Ronald C. Campbell, 
Sam Dennis. 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
608 Otis Building, Chicago 
Globe Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio: A Minton Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


Tue Gir_s’ COMPANION 





Younc PEeopie’s WEEKLY 
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25% More Circulation— 
No Increase in Rate 


By undertaking to fill, for their unexpired terms, all paid-up sub- 
scriptions to FARMERS’ MAGAZINE, which ceased publication with 
its issue of February 2nd, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE has thus added 
to its list at one stroke approximately 20,000 paid-in-advance 
subscribers. 





INK Feb. 9, 1922 















































Through the general use of the automobile, the farmer has become 
today practically a suburbanite. Canadian farmers of the class who 
have been subscribing to FARMERS’ MAGAZINE are in a position 
to buy automobiles, pianos and phonographs and all other articles or 
conveniences that make for comfort and a higher standard of living 
Besides being consumers of the best grades of merchandise, they 
are today taking the keenest interest in politics and all public and 
economic questions. 


. 
FARMERS’ MAGAZINE and MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE have been 
the outstanding mediums in Canada serving separately the rural 
and urban fields. The decision to discontinue FARMERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE and to fill the subscriptions with MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE jis 
the result of the maturity of a conviction that the subscribers to 
our farm magazine are ready now to demand and appreciate a 
general national magazine like MACLEAN’S in order to have the 
information and entertainment which they desire—a magazine that 
will furnish them with good fiction, political articles and Canadian 
national news of a character not found in the farm papers or 
newspapers. No change is being made in the physical make-up of 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, or in the character of its editorial contents 


95,000 Gross Circulation 


Rate based on 70,000 A. B. C. 


The addition of FARMERS’ MAGAZINE subscription list t 
MACLEAN’S circulation, after all arrears and duplications are 
eliminated, commencing with February 15th issue, gives MAC- 
LEAN’S MAGAZINE at once a total circulation of more than 
Ninety-five Thousand copies each issue. 


This gives a big general covering of town and city circulation, plus 
a highly seiected farm circulation. It provides the tremendous 
influence of the “leadership” families in every city, town and village 
right across the Dominion, together with the most prosperous and 
progressive farmers in each trading territory, and constitutes 4 
service which is not equalled or even approximated by any other 
general publication in Canada. 


Ninety-five thousand National magazine circulation in Canada, on & 
per capita basis, is equal to at least 1,500,000 in the United States 


MACIL.EAN’S is the outstanding, 
big, covering medium in Canada. 


The line rate, for the present, remains at 70 cents 


MACLEANS 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ” 


The Maclean Publishing Co., Limited, 183 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Sales Force Should Teach | 
Credit Men 


“Collection letters should be sales let-| 
ters,” Ralph Barstow, general sales man- 
wer of the Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass., declared in 
a recent Idress before the Western 
Massachusetts Association of Credit] 
Men at Springfield, Mass. 

“The ficulty with _most collection | 
efforts lies.” he said, “in what I call 
the ‘policeman complex.’ “he credit de-| 
partment, by virtue of its work, has a| 
dangerous tendéncy to esteem itself the| 
police force of business. There is an| 
admonitory tone in collection letters | 
that destroys the positive impulse that} 
should be there. 

“The collection letter must keep the 
ine sold and get the money at the same 
time, I am of the belief that this takes 
the highest form of sales intelligence. 
Consequently, I believe that credit men 
and collection managers should’ have a 
sales training and that they should be 
frequently exposed to contact with the 
sales department and with the outside 
world. 

“There are certain by-products of 
credit department work that are not 
taken advantage of, as a rule. The first 
is reports of salesmen to the sales de 
partment. The credit department knows 
quickly those salesmen who are spend 
ing their time soliciting business from 
unprofitable accounts, and can keep the 
sales department informed of further 
educational work needed with the sales 
men. It is an absolute obligation on the 
part of the credit department to report 
to the sales department on the credit} 
standing of customers, for the sales de-| 
partment can key its work with the 
trade in conformity with such reports.” 
' 





C. K. Matson Makes a 
Change in Cleveland 


C. K. Matson, publicity manager of | 
The Cleveland Trust Company, re- 
signed that position February 1 to be 
come a partner in The Hanton Co., 
financial advertising, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. For the present, Mr. Mat- 
son will serve as publicity counsel to 
the bank, with I. I. Sperling. assistant 
publicity manager, actively in charge 
under him. 

In his new connection Mr, Matson 
will be in charge of creative work for 
The Hanton Co. He will be associated 
with Robert Minton, former sales man 
ager for the Harvey Blodgett Co., 
St. Paul, who will be in charge of bank 
service and sales. 


Philadelphia Dairy for Bloom- 
ingdale-Weiler 


The Supplee-Wills-Jones Dairies have 
placed their account with the Blooming-| 
dale Weilee Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. The account carries both the 
milk and ice cream advertising. Page, 
half- -~page and quarter-page copy will be 
run in the Philadelphia papers, includ- 
ing the foreign language press, and in 
a number of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 





and Delaware towns. 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Building permits issued 
by the City of Atlanta in 
January totaled over a 
million dollars. 


This is double the amount 
for January, 1921. 


Last year Atlanta led 
every other city of the 
South in value of build- 


ings erected. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


A Position with 
a Future 


We need a representative who 
knows he can succeed and who 
will not be content with doing 
things in a small way. 

A man with initiative and a 
vision, enabling him to follow 
up on comprehensive advertising, 
should obtain maximum results 
with Lyon & Healy pianos in the 
States of Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

A man who has had sufficient 
retail experience to give him a 
genuine insight into the vital 
problems of a retail merchant will 
be given preference. 

We wish a man who is imbued 
with the spirit of true service and 
a knowledge of how to turn it into 
tangible benefit for himself, his 
customers and ourselves. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Ave., at Jackson 
Chicago, Tlinois 

































A Sound, 
Progressive 
Business 
Policy 


and the employ- 
ment of proven 
methods, enabled 
us to build 
of the 


businesses in the 


one 


biggest 


country in nine 
years. 
I am now ina 


position to give a 
sound, going 
business the ben- 
efit of this expe- 


rience. 


A permanent 
business connec- 


tion is not sought. 


Address “M. B.,” 


Box 126, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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How Many Calls 
Should a Salesman Make 
in a Day? 


(Continued from page 6) 
is excessive and must be trimmed dow 
by some intensive selling for the jobber 
on the part of our traveler. 

To sum it all up, I might say tha 
we value our men by the general con 
dition’ of their territory and by the 
development of their accounts rather 
than by day-to-day sales. If that sor 
»f direction and management is akin t 
others, I am glad to have this oppor 
tunity to state briefly our programme, 


Again, the average size of the 
orders placed has an effect upon 
the number of calls that can be 
made, though the returns are not 
absolutely uniform on this point 
A salesman selling a line of goods 
that is well known and rapidly 
salable will often place larger 
average orders in less time than 
the representative of a _newly- 
established concern, or one selling 
goods of less frequent demand 


Several concerns report that in 
territories where the goods are 
not well advertised, salesmen 


make fewer cails because they are 
obliged to spend so much more 
time with each prospect. It is n 
doubt generally true that the 
larger the investment the dealer 
is asked to make the longer it 
will take to sell him or determine 
that he will not buy, but this de- 
pends to a considerable extent 
upon the salability of the goods 
One manufacturer selling a well- 
advertised product to the drug 
trade, for example, reports ai 
average of 20 calls per day with 
average. order of $28; while an- 
other concern reaching the same 
trade with a less well-advertised 
article reports an average of fif- 
teen calls, and average orders ol 
$12.50 

\s one would expect, the re 
ports show that a salesman calling 
on the jobbing trade can mak 
fewer calls per day than one call- 
ing on retailers. From four t 
cight calls per day appears to be 
a fair general average, though 
one manufacturer reports a daily 
average of fifteen. This concer, 
however, is a manufacturer of 4 
single small-unit specialty, which 
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\ Your printer can help 
you with the “how” 


OW you say it is just as important in sell- 

ing as what you say. And paper has a 
lot to do with the “how.” Danish Bond paper 
helps to make sales letters convincing and 
effective. 

Your printer will tell you that Danish Bond 
is good paper—with an excellent printing sur- 
face that enriches the value and effect of type 
and art work. It is as good a rag paper as can 
be produced at or near its price. It is made 
by men who have a pride in doing things well. 
Clean new rags and crystal-pure artesian water 
give it a clearness of color and crackle and 
strength which you recognize as quality. 

Type, line and half-tone cuts, lithography— 
all give excellent results on Danish Bond. But 
it is more than a letter paper—its quality and 
moderate price give it a wide range of uses 
for letters, advertising literature and important 
business forms. 

Water-marked in white and 10 colors. Ask 
your printer to show you samples. 

There is a Danish water-marked paper for 
every use—the Danish line includes linen, ledger, 
light and heavy cover and pasted and index 
bristol. 

Samples of Danish Bond will prove what we 
tell you about its superior quality. We will 
furnish them promptly at your request. 


DANISH BOND 


One of the Line of Danish Water-marked Papers 


| B.D-Risine Paper Co. 
aa 


(_—_— 
UNIFORMITY 







Made in the hills of Berkshire County 
BY THE 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Mass. 
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First in the South 
The Times-Picayune 





TOTAL LINEAGE, 1921 


Times-Picayune 15,523,177 


Loss 1,340,59 


Birmingham News... .13,230,196 


Loss 2,963,196 


Memphis Com.-Appeal 12,358,234 


Loss 2,857,428 


(No other Southern newspaper 
exceeded twelve million lines) 


Business is good in New Orleans. 
In January The Times-Picayune 
printed more display advertise- 
ments and more classified adver- 
tisements that it did a year ago. 








; se» 


The Times-Picayune 


Representatives—Cone, Hunton & Woodman, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and Kansas 
City R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco 





YOU NEVER HEAR ANYONE SAY 
NEW ORLEANS IS “DEAD” 
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is widely advertised, and its sales- 
men call upon wholesale drug- 


gists, confectioners, grocers and Bi J bf 
tobacconists. A salesman whose A ig re) ora 
alls are limited to jobbers in a 


ingle line cannot be expected to Real Salesman 


mantain any such record as that. 
Calls on retailers run all the | One of the leading chocolate manufac- 
way from ten a day up to twenty- | turers of the East needs a high-power 
five for concerns in such fields as salesman with demonstrated ability as a 
a drugs, and hardware. manager and trainer of other salesmen. 


PW. Schade, of B. T. Babbitt He must be familiar with the confec- 

_ A ° tionery and grocery trade and be able to 
ine, for example, writes : sell goods himself, He is expected to 
bring ideas with him, but he should be 


ihia, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, | YOUnNg enough and adaptable enough to 
ae, where salesmen sell our complete fit into our ways of doing business. He 
se of products, calls per day are less will find a big job and real responsibility 
tun in outlying territories where we waiting for him. He will be given the 
wl.only one product. Of course, in | support of advertising and have the in- 
ties the distance between stores is | spiration of helping a rapidly growing 





In cities like New York, Philadel- 





wt so great as in the country. There- : Sow 
fre, more productive time is available | OT8@™!zZation to put across a quality 
othe cities than in the country. line of chocolate bar goods, cocoas and 
An average of twenty calls per day | Coatings. 

J wenger good and usually when If you believe you can meet these 
am than this is made ones oulier tn requirements write and enclose photo- 


direct proportion to this increase. In - 
ther words, where a salesman “rushes” | staph. Tell us who you are and what 
tis customer or prospect, the sale is you have done. 


wt or does not stick so well as where 
wiicient time is devoted to the sale. Address “‘T. D.,’’ Box 122 
Like all concerns of this size, we care of Printers’ Ink 


ep complete records of calls, sales, 
dvertising matter placed, etc. We man- 
ge to get out on the firing line with 
mr salesmen frequently and know how 
nny calls should be made each day in 
ah territory. We take into considera- 
ton weather conditions; mode of travel; 
ue of trade — on; Hp | system e * 
¢ salesman; products sold in the terri- D ] S g 
wy; and advertising used in territory. 1sp ays, 1 ns 
from close contact — salesmen in e 
te field in all parts of the country & N lti 
ai from close study of their reports, ove es 
_ away from them, it p. my = 

opinion that the octrine o d 
demen “exposing themselves to more Wante 
winess” stands or falls on the degree 
tambition of the individual salesman. 
j A ss you represented 


Ninety per cent of the salesmen on n 
te road can make more calls per day in the Metropolitan 














ithey really want to. Instead of oe 
mating the day at nine o'clock and district? As a sales 
‘mocking off” at four, three or two agent of long experience 
i orders are waiting for the carly and successful record in ‘ 
0 gets on jol e hirty A ‘ 
rtight o’clock and works until five or selling such articles I can 
mthirty in the evening. Have met act as your representa- 
mn ee on og gy tive in New York and the 
wns at nig c v “ose 
wed time myself by so doing. Most East. Have large clien 
wmission men crowd every hour with tele among national ad- 
ae, were. It can be done if the vertisers and agencies. 
ere, - A 
One of the biggest jobs in sales Will furnish own 
mmagement is to coach salesmen to sketches, designs and 
tore hours per day. “Notnccer | | service. Have own office. 
c u : Nee - 
eutructive work in the presence of Straight commission basis. 





Bt people who can buy what he has to 
el. The man who can occure such RALPH T. WEEKS 
“vice” from his salesmen is the suc- | " 
esful sales executive. How to do it | 503 Fifth Avenue 


mother subject. | New York 











Twenty calls a day is a fairly 

















































Daily Newspaper 
Opportunity 


The Court has ordered me as 
the LaFayette 
Evening Times, Inc., 


Receiver for 
to sell at 
private sale for not less than 
the appraised value, the fol- 


lowing : 


One Potter 8-12 press with 
complete stereotyping outfit; 
electric roll in machine and 
double steam table; metal pots, 
moulds, etc., full page shell or 
type-high casting box; four (4) 


linotypes, models 18, 14 and 
two “Ls”; twelve (12) turtles; 
stones; cases, leads, slugs, in 


fact everything required to pro- 
duce a daily newspaper; two (2) 
Gordon job presses and small 
job outfit; typewriters and office 
fixtures, appraised at $19,066.00. 


made 
Law 


Private sale to be 
February 15, 1922, at 
Office of Daniel P. Flanagan, 
LaFayette, Indiana. Paper was 
1921, and dis- 
continued December 24, 1921. 
l.aFayette is a college city, 


30,000 people, only one other 
daily newspaper plant. 


started July 7, 


Good 
opportunity. Plant appraised 
Address J. Frank Be!- 
LaFayette, 


low. 
linger, Receiver, 
Indiana. 
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high average, according to the 
reports. But this record is ex- 
ceeded in a number of instances 
where a_ single-unit product 


distributed through a wide va 
riety of outlets. A. L. Freden 
sales manager of the Listerated 


Gum Corporation, for 


example, 
writes as follows: 


In our business we sell to 


f confec 
tioners, druggists, fruit stands, grocers, 
hotels, news-stands, cigar stores, cafés, 


restaurants and department stores. A 
salesman working conscientiously calling 
on all these trades can make thirty 
to fifty calls a day, according to terri 
tory The average salesman, however, 
will average twenty to forty calls a 
day, according to territory—twenty in 
towns and thirty to forty in cities, 

I have found that a salesman using 
a Ford car will usually average 50 
per cent more calls than a salesman on 
foot. On our proposition we get more 
out of a salesman using a Ford as the 
car enables him to carry stock and sell 
for cash where a quick distribution is 
desired. These cash sales eliminate the 
possibility of the jobbers refusing or 
neglecting to fill the salesman’s mis- 


sionary orders. 

A salesman with a Ford car and 
goods to sell for cash will make 100 
per cent more retail placements than 


a salesman traveling on foot with a bag. 
It stands to reason that a salesman 
(not simply an order taker) making 
the most calls daily will average the 
largest number of retail placements. 
have always found it difficult t 
place a premium on the number of 
calls made as there is no good method 
of checking up the calls. <A far safer 
plan would be to place a premium on 
the number of retail placements made, 
based on signed orders. Naturally, great 
care must be exercised in having a 
premium that will be considered fair 
to all concerned as territories vary con 
siderably according to the salability of 
the product in the given territory, the 
amount expended for advertising, ete. 
4 salesman appreciates some incentive 
and it is always advisable for a manu 
facturer to offer a bonus or premium 
to his salesmen provided it is one that 
will appeal to a//l salesmen as fair and 
does not favor the salesmen in easy-to 
sell territories. 
We like to 
salesman gets 


cover territories so a 
over his territory every 
two months. In these competitive con 
ditions it is necessary to work a terri 
tory more intensively than ever and by 
the end of this year I hope to have a 
sufficient sales force so they can cover 


the trade every thirty days. 
I do not believe in overloading the 
retailer, When a salesman is covering 


a territory where we are doing no ad 
vertising we are satisfied to have him 
sell the dealer one box of each of our 
brands. Of course, if we have a deal 
one free with ten we interest the 
larger dealers to take advantage of it 
and sell the smaller dealers half the 
quantity. 
Personally, I 
idea that 


think it is a mistaken 
salesmen can make no sales 
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The \ merican 


Hebrew 
Member A. B. C. 


The American Hebrew holds a _ unique 
position. It stands by itself.’ It is the only 
magazine of its kind in the field. 


It has a definite editorial purpose—to inter- 
pret the American Jew to himself and his 
neighbors, for the well-being of America. 


It appraises the Jew’s contribution to civili- 
zation by means of distinctive articles, and 
fiction dealing with American Jewish life and 
aspirations. 

Its weekly departments chronicle Society's 
and Clubdom’s doings, exclusive Jewish news 
from home and abroad, and promote Jewish 
communal welfare and philanthropic activities. 


The American Hebrew is sponsored by the 


most representative Jews of various affiliations. 


Editorially, it is uncompromisingly 


AMERICAN. 


Che American Hebrew Publishing Co. 
31 East 27th Street 
New York 


























H. W. Jenkins 
Chairman 
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Loyp E. Back 
President 
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Tom KILiran 
Vice-President 


A New Advertising 
Agency 


EW in organization—yet 

15 years old in experi- 

ence. The principals of 

this agency are young 
men; but their experience has 
been most intensive. They have 
had intimate contact with the de- 
velopment of some of the coun- 
try’s largest advertisers. 


We believe our personnel in expe- 
rience and native ability represents 
that happy union which brings a 
balanced, seasoned counsel to our 
clients. 


This experience and ability, to- 
gether with a hearty zest for 
thorough, unceasing work, will be 
brought to bear on the advertising 
of those firms that entrust their 
accounts to us. 


It will be the aim of this agency 
not to have a large number of 
clients. Rather, we prefer to con- 


centrate on a comparative few- 
only one in a line. We plan for 
growth through the success of our 
clients. 


We pledge ourselves to a steadfast 
adherence to the hjgh standard oi 
practice in our profession set by 
the leading agencies and publishers 
of the country. We are determine 
to merit equal association with 
them in the further development 
of the advertising craft. 





If you have a selling problem, ot 
if you feel your advertising should 
bring bigger results, we would ap- 
preciate the opportunity of a tak 
with you. You can in this wy 
quickly and without obligation find 
out whether or not the specialized 
intensive service we offer may 
made to bring greater success t0 
your advertising efforts. 


JENKINS, BACK & KILLIAN /c 
ADVERTISING 


Wrigley Building ~ CHICAGO - Tel. CENtral 1466 
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All of our salesmen sell 
and put up advertising 
go along. 


on Saturday s 
on Saturdays 
matter as they 


Too many calls, on the other 
hand, are likely to produce too 
many small orders. A. G. Frost, 
sales manager of The Wahl Com 
pany, writes : 

As applied to our particular business, 


the outstanding feature of the relatio: 
ff calls to sales seems to me to be as 


follows: “The more calls a salesman 
makes the more orders he takes, but tox 
many calls yx day means too many 
small orders 

Excessive pressure on the. salesman ti 
ncrease his calls leads some of the men, 
articularly the inexperienced ones, to 


aking too many calls which results in 
too many small orders. We had one 
salesman a week or so ago who exposed 
limself to seventy-seven dealers in one 
I ashamed to tell you what 
in dollars and cents, 
he should have sold 
his total week's business to almost any 
ne of the dealers he called on. In such 
acase it would certainly pay us to have 
a little and do some sell 
ng to repay us for the expense of get 
ting him to the customer’s door. 


week ! an 
his total sales were 
but I will say that 


im “slow uj 


We expect our salesmen to improve 
r distribution, which, while very good, 
s still not perfect. Mere distribution, 
however, is not sufficient. The dealer’s 


co-operation must be stimulated in order 
that he may receive proportionate bene 
t from our advertising. The taking of 
ders and stimulating the dealer’s 
peration is not a matter that can be 
skimmed over lightly, and close check 
ng of the number of calls is quite 
ikely to have the effect of spreading 
he saiesman’s efforts too thin 

Our plan has been to reduce the size 
{ the territory to a point where ade 
quate attention could be paid to every 
lealer. In sparsely settled districts, 
where the salesman can see a dealer only 
two to four times a year, he must make 
ach of these calls count. In the con 
gested area, where a can see 
ealers practically every month, some of 
le calls, ¢ course, are likely to be 
superficial, but results are obtained be 
number of calls the 
make on account of his 


co- 


salesman 
e calls 


ause of the sales 
able te 


estricted 


an 1S 


area, 
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| ABLE SALES PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Man with thorough training— 
sales promotion, markets, dealer 


co-op. sales and advertising 
production. Real record of 
profit making results, sound 


business judgment, common 
sense, worker, organizer, met 
chant — wishes to become im- 
portant factor building sales 
and profits for manufacturer. 
Address “C. R.,” Box 124, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








SELL your MERCHANDISE 
with the new AUTOMATIC 
MOTION PICTURE projec- 
tor in any SHOW WIN- 
DOW or STORE, day or 
night. 

Roper-CoweN Servick Corp. 

417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











A number of call 
salesmen to account if their aver- 
age daily calls fall below a certain 
minimum, or exceed a_ certain 
maximum. Thus, R.B. Brown, sales 
manager of the Fortune Products 
Company, Chicago, states that, 
for salesmen calling upon the 
grocery trade in the cities, fifteen 
calls is the minimum and twenty- 
four the maximum. The limits 
must be far enough apart to allow 
for variations in the individual 
methods of the men, and _terri- 
torial and conditions 


concerns 


seasonal 


The Handiest, Most Serviceable 
Pocket Knife Ever Made 


The Key-Ring Knife has ““made 


good" for a score of million- 
dollar concerns the past few 
months by helping secure new 
customers pacifying com- 
plaints, getting “live’’ pros- 
pects, building Good-Will, at 
Conventions, etc That’s its 
mission in life. 


Ask for circular, “Uses to 
Which a Salesman Can Put 
the ‘Key-Ring Knife,’" and 
complete information 


THE HUEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Maplewood Station St. Louls, Mo. 


























































2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 

* of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address a a Printers’ Ink 





Advertising 
Manager Wanted 


The man we want most j 
probably is not looking | 
for this. If you know of ( 
such a man, do us both a [{ 
favor by passing this on 
to him. 
Afternoon and Sunday middle 
west paper, leader in field, wants 
advertising manager who will as- 
sume complete and full charge of 
foreign, local and classified. Man 
must be between 30 and 40 years; 
experienced, capable of handling 
organization. Chance to acquire 
stock interest—but money not 
necessary qualification at all, 
Write fully in detail 
to Fred Millis, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


IDEAS are among the first req- 
uisites in printing. But where are 
the ideas to come from? Too 
often a printer depends upon his 
client for the basic idea upon 


which to build. In that case 
his work is purely mechanical. 
When WE accept a job, we fur- 
nish everything from the idea 
to the printed masterpiece. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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must be taken into consideration, 
With very few exceptions, those 
concerns which keep accurate 
records report that the ratio be. 
tween the number of calls and 
the number of sales per day re. 
mains fairly constant, and _ this 
can be used as a check on the 
daily reports. A marked change 
in the ratio over a considerable 
period may indicate that a sales. 
man is reporting calls that wer 
not actually made, or is making 
too many calls and not reporting 
them. 

In the last analysis, of cours 
only actual experience can dem 
onstrate how many calls a sales 
man should make 1n a day fora 
individual concern. But the grea 
majority of the returns indicat 
that this information is wort 
having, and that the number \ 
calls made is a pretty good index 
of the volume of business tha 
will be received, as well as assur 
ance of new customers for th 
future. 


Shampooing and Beauty Book 
Feature Sunkist Lemon Copy 


the California Fruit Growers i 
change, in recent Sunkist Lemon cop 
in the newspapers, features the value 
lemons as a shampoo and as an adjun¢ 
to the toilet table. At the top of the 
copy was a figure of a girl shampooing 
her hair, with a cut lemon on the basin 
The text of the copy told how th 
juice should be used a this purpox 
and what its value wiz In a_ smal 
box was offered free a ‘“Denate Book,” 
called ‘‘Toilet Uses for the Lemon.” 








THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Repair Shops 

Service Stations, Fleet Owners, Accessory 

Dealers—all of this great Metropoliten 

Trade, the wealthiest market in the world 

Drop me a line for information. 
FRANK M. DAMPMAN 

98 Park Place, New York City 























x Monthly Trade Paper 

FEATURING 5% ro $522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you & moct that can be retailed 
from 5c to $5. 
Glad to work a you on merchandising a 
advertising possibilities. We reach only 
rated merchants. 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (1 
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Have you the MENTAL muscle 
—or the backbone to do what a 
jelly spined waster ne le 


CANNOT do? [7] 1% 
Are you a man or a jelly fish? MENTER 


° > 
Can you keep a promise to your- PLAN 





LASS) 
“oO | 


ee, WARS SRAANG 


be 


self? 9 > 

sear ‘ : | HOME 
If you can, here is the first time | . cena 

in your life that a dollar bill can BUDGETS | | 





give you a real return: for your 
hundred cents. i 

This offer is for men and women 
with something between their ears 
and the WILL to be somebody— 
to have something more than a : 
place to sleep and “a good time” 9 La wits 
to show for the money they earn. 

Here is the PLAN—not merely a book—a plan for systemati- 
cally handling your earnings which, if you use it, positively 
saves for you $1.00 out of every $10.00 that you make. 


This is 


The MENTER PLAN 
of HOME BUDGETS 


12 


























It will take will-power and back- quantities of these to give to their 
bone to live up to the plan, but accounts, 
after you have copied it for a $5000 in prizes are given for 
month, it will become the most consistent 
a very profitable habit. Over 100 Bank ly kept budgets. The 


A jelly fish cannot offer is explained 
cash in on it—but a Officers Endorse fully on the inside 








réal man with will- This Plan front cover of the 
power will. book. 

It is endorsed by over 100 of the Menter teachers of thrift in 40 
biggest bankers in America, Three cities of the United States of 
New York banks have bought large America since 1889, 


[ Somebody said adver 
| tising men would not buy 
by mail. 


am gambling $100 
that they will buy any- 
thing that is constructive, 


whether it is sold by mail 
or peddled off a pushcart s. midauw 
Adv. Mer. 


467-P Seventh Avenue New York City 
Use This Coupon N-O-W! 


Send It! Here’s a Dollar Bill (..°°.,) I’m game 


If, after I read it, I decide I have not the backbone or the guts to keep it 
up, or even to start, I will send the plan back, and you may donate the dollar 
I enclosed to some worthy charity, or to teaching thrift to others, 

Sign 


Street Address or P. O. Box 


City : ween See 
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This represents an increase 


of more than 11,000, or 11.4% over the number in use 


this time last year. 
There are, however, 

and a half times 

England. 


as Many passenger Cars 


the canvass shows, more than five 


as trucks in Ney 


The gain in this class of vehicles compared 


with 1920 is nearly 97,000, or 19.5%. 
This is concrete proof that the New England consumer 


is spending money. 


passenger cars is 8.1‘ 


The fact that the gain in the sale of 
more than that of the trucks is 


alone a criterion of the prosperity prevailing in this 


territory. 


To get your share of New England business during 


1922 use the home daily 


market thoroughly. 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE _ 
Daily Circulation 10,434 A. B. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs G0, 000 
y UNION d 
MANCHESTER, N. H. LEADER 
Daily C irculation 25, 375 wi a < 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 
COURIER- th 
LOWELL, MAss. © 


LEADER 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. ; 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 


newspapers ; 


they cover the 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 

Population 99,198, with suburbs 125, 
STANDaw 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. ¢ vex 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c cop 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,) 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C.. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 2 

F. TELEGRA 
WORCESTER, MASS. TeLEsh 


Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B.C 
Serves territory of 130,000 
POST 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. TeLEcraM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS het 
named is a power in its home cot 
munity. 


70.0 () 
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Are Y ou Getting Y our Share 
of Businessin New England! 


More than 107,700 motor trucks are now registered 
in the New England States, according to a canvass made 
s Bureau. 


Feb. 
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“Koveralls” Infringed by 


“Over-Em-All 


Levi Strauss & Company, of 
Francisco, manufacturers of one-piece 
play suits for children under the trade 
name “Koveralls,” have received a 
sweeping injunction in the California 
Superior Court against Cooper, Coate & 
Casey Dry Goods Company, restraining 
the latter from selling a similar gat 
ment under the name ‘“Over-Em-All.” 
Evidence was introduced to show that, 
in addition to the similarity of the 
names, the defendant had imitated the 
garments themselves, not only in essen 
tial construction, but in non-essential 
features, such as the piping on the 
sams, the position of the tags, and the 
placing of an ornamental celluloid but 
ton on the pocket. The court found 


San 


that while people were in the habit of 
alling for garments by the name 
“Koveralls,”” they were led by the ap 
pearance of the garments and _ their 
lentifying marks to accept the product 
f the defendant in place of the gar 
ments manufactured by the plaintiff 


Publishers Meet at Washing- 
ton on Postal Question 


A joint meeting of many publishing 
nterests, called by the National Pub 
lishers’ Association, was held at Wash 
ington, D. C., last week for the purposes 
of considering the second-class postage 
rateproblem. The meeting was attended 
by S. E. Thomason, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso 
ciation; E. T. Meredith, representing 


the Agricultural Publishers’ Associa 
tion; John Sundine and A. L. Miller 
representing the Inland Daily Press 
Association; Hugh A. O’Donnell, rep 
resenting the New York Publishers’ 
Association; Jesse H. Neal, represent 
mg the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. and R. J. Cuddihy and Frederic 
W. Hume, representing the National 


Publishers’ Association. 


Marquis Regan in Advisory 
Work 


_ Marquis Regan, until recently a mem 
er of the organization of the Wm. H 
Rankin Company, has resigned to go 
into business for himself as counsellor 
on distribution, sales, marketing, met 
chandising, advertising, package design. 
etc. A company has been incorporated 
under the name of Marquis Regan and 
an office has been opened in New York 


Concerning the Death of 
W. G. Hughes 


William G. Hughes, whose death was 
announced in Printers’ INK last week, 
was @ brother-in-law of Col. Leroy 
Herron, advertising manager of the 
Washington Star, but he was not him 


self connected with the paper Mr 
Hughes was connected with the 
construction bureau of the Navy De- 
partment. 
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PORTLAND 


Maine’s Largest City 
POPULATION: 
City Proper, 69,272 
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City proper and immediate sub- 
urbs (Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mate), 97,000. 

City and Suburban 
estimate), 200,000. 


EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation 


Net average for 1921, entire year, 
\ three-cent evening paper. 
Our Sunday Edition— 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


(A. B. (. 


6,066 


has Largest Circulation of any Maine 
Sunday paper. Net average for 1921, 
entire year, 25,434. <A five-cent paper. 


PORTLAND EXPRESS 
and 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


lulins Mathews Special 
Boston— New York—Detroit 


igency 
Chicago 








- 
AONB Sc SR 
Have You Sent For This 

Free Booklet? 


Brimful of useful ideas on making your 
card files make money for you through 
ncreased usefulness. Tells how 


Graffco Vise 


Signals 
help in the card files of 


Du Pont Powder Co., Vic- 
tor Talk. Mach. Co., Am. 
Tel. & Tel. Co., I. C. S., 
etc.; how they will help 
you, too. Write for booklet 
and samples—free. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
18 Beacon St., 
Somerville, Boston42, Mass. 
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‘ Service— There would 
» seem to be doubt 


aan 9 
Regardless in the minds of 
some people in regard to the 
meaning of the word “service.” 
It has even been suggested that 
advertisers might do well to talk 
less about it during the coming 
year in view of the fact that the 
word had been so overworked in 
1921 as to be almost devoid of its 


original meaning. Too many of 
us, we are told, understand “ser- 
vice” to mean something free, 


which we will receive in addition 
to the article of merchandise that 
we pay our money for; and that 
advertisers who offer something 
for nothing are not giving the 
public “service” at all but have 
deducted the “something for 
nothing” from the value of the 
merchandise. 
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There is a strong inference ip 
such a thought that the word 
“service” has been deliberately 


used to mislead the purchaser into 
thinking that service in connec. 
tion with a product is to be some. 


thing extra and “free’—a gift, 
to speak. 
Such a definition of “service 


is, of course, all wrong, as many 
advertisers with whom service 
has been a very tangible and def- 
nite thing for years will testify 
It is true, certainly, that service 
does not always mean “free ser- 
vice,” though it sometimes does 
In the of no national adver 
tiser that we know of, however, is 
service advertised as “something 
extra” or “something to boot.” 

The failure to render an adver 
tised service is quite another 
thing from using a _ word that 
means one thing to the advertiser 
and another to the public 

What the business world needs 
during 1922 is not a new word for 
“service,” but “Service—Regard- 
as one big national adver 
tiser expresses it. And here is 
the story this national advertiser 
tells to illustrate his meaning: 

A concern located in Hartford 
Conn., purchased certain good 
under contract from another con- 
cern located in Leominster, Mass 
\ few weeks ago a blizzard swep 


case 


less,” 


over part of Massachusetts an 
Leominster was in the path ol 
the storm. Telegraph and tele 
phone wires were down, the elec 
tric power plant went out ol 
commission and the Leominster 


factory was obliged to shut down 

The Hartford company, in sort 
need of goods, unable to get wort 
to or from Leominster, started 2 
man on a motor trip of a hundred 
miles to find out the condition 0 
things. When he arrived, her 
is what he found: 

Without light or power, th 
Leominster company had secured 
a Fordson tractor, placed it out 
side the factory, had run a belt 
through the second- story window 
to the drive shaft, and had twenty 
men at work making goods for 
the Hartford firm. The entire 
force worked until midnight } 
the light of lamps and_ lanterns 
and completed an order for sixty: 
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eight gross of the articles called 
for, which the representative ot 
the Hartford company was able 
to take back with him by motor 
the next day. 

One of these companies was the 
Fuller Brush Company, of Hart- 
ford. Here is the tribute, which, 
as a satisfied customer, it paid to 
the Leominster concern: 

“We greatly appreciate service 
such as was rendered us by the 
Standard Comb Company and we 
wish to extend to this company 
and the loyal group of employees 
of this company our gratitude for 
the part they played in helping us 
to avoid what would have been a 
serious shortage on one of the 
numbers in our line.” 

Service—Regardless! Notabad 
udvertising slogan for 1922. 


When An _ instructive 
Economy in advertising : les- 
sil son comes trom 
Advertising the experience of 
Is Expensive the large mail- 


der houses during the last year. 
They started 1921 with what they 
now concede to have been a dan- 
gerous experiment. They econo- 
mized in their advertising—the 
thing that made them. Wholesale 
and retail concerns alike elimi- 
nated the more expensive features 
of their catalogues in a deter- 
mined effort to reduce selling 
expense. 

The net result of the experi- 
ment was a loss of business, but 
om the other hand the definite 
establishment of an advertising 
principle that is well worth know- 
ing. The principle is this: “Do 
not cheapen the advertising at any 
time, especially when business is 
dull,” 
Sears Roebuck & Company 
have started the procession back 
the other way by going after 1922 
business with the most elaborate 
catalogue it has used in all its 
history. This catalogue was au- 
thorized at a time when the con- 
cern's sales volume was constantly 
growing less. It was prepared in 
the face of a steadily increasing 
oss, which has just been ascer- 
tained to be nearly $17,000,000 for 
the year. 
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The compiling and printing of 
a fifteen-hundred-page catalogue 
in editions of more than seven 
million, as is the case with the 
Sears Roebuck book, runs into 
money. The addition of a few 
more rotagravure pages or a 
process color section or two be- 
comes a matter of spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
almost before you realize it. Put- 
ting into force a few minor econ 
omies here and there—such as 
crowding the makeup a little, 
making old engravings do, print- 
ing on lighter weight paper, leav- 
ing off one color on a process 
page—can mean the quick saving 
of many thousands. 

That Sears Roebuck under the 
circumstances is spending the 
money for advertising that the 
exigencies of the occasion seem 
to require—after having seen the 
consequences of false economy— 
is ample evidence that Festus 
Wade, the St. Louis financier, was 
right in his recent assertion in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly when he 
said that “advertising is a business 
force,” and not an expense to be 
arbitrarily raised or lowered at 
somebody’s whim or on account 
of “conditions.” 








Dodge To reduce prices 
Brothers’ and ; have every- 
body remain 

Price satisfied requires 
Reduction nice _ strategy. 
Plan Lowering prices 
appears to be a 


simple task, Actually, however, 
it is not. The dealer is peeved 
because he was not given a chance 
to unload his stock at the old 
price. The consumer who bought 
just before the drop is incensed 
because she was not notified of 
the forthcoming reduction. Mis- 
cellaneous other factors in the 
trade may be dissatisfied for one 
reason or another. On top of 
this everybody may stop buying, 
notwithstanding the reduction, 
feeling that another slash in prices 
will come before long. 

There is no set formula for 
handling this situation. Each 


business man tackles it in his own 
way 


and when he views the re- 
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sults, resolves to do it in some 
other manner the next time. 
Hence the widespread interest in 
price reduction methods that al- 
ways exists. Therefore because 
of its encyclopedic value, if for 
no other reason, the plan recently 
used by Dodge Brothers is worthy 
of record in Printers’ INK, 

Shortly after the first Of the 
year Dodge Brothers advertised 
that they would “announce on 
February 1, 1922, a_ substantial 
reduction in the prices of their 
cars, effective January 1, 1922.” 
Coming in the midst of the New 
York automobile show this an 
nouncement had the effect of a 
bomb shell. From the standpoint 
of competition, it was an un- 
settling factor of the first magni- 
tude 

Because the reduction was both 
retroactive and indefinite, it stimu 
lated the imagination of Dodge 
prospects. It appealed to their 
gambling instincts. They could 
buy during January at current 
prices, with the assurance that on 
February *1 they would be re 
bated whatever reduction was then 
announced. The uncertain size 
of that rebate was the speculative 
factor in the situation. 

From Dodge Brothers’ side of 
the question, the thirty-day delay 
gave them a comfortable leeway 
in the market. If they announced 
new prices January first, the re- 
duction may have been too much 
or perhaps not enough. The 
February first reduction, however, 
could be made with a nice appre- 
ciation of what competition had 
done in the meantime. 

The plan possesses the merit of 
novelty, at least. What general 
significance it holds remains to 
be seen. Anyway it stimulated the 
widest interest. It is said that 
Stratton-Bliss Co., the New York 
distributors, received hundreds of 
calls asking for information as to 
what the reduction was going to 
be. Of course the distributor did 
not know. The curiosity idea was 
sustained. Then when February 
first came round instead of an- 
nouncing the reductions publicly, 
the Dodge distributors simply 
advertised that a substantial re- 
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duction had been made. To find 
out what it is, those interested 
will have to apply to the sellers 
and thus record the fact that they 
are Dodge prospects. ; 


Enlightening Veaths from an- 
the Public thrax following 


the use of shay- 
on Anthrax ing brushes an 


frequently reported. Such reports 
are receiving much attention in 
the press. As an example of pub- 
lic interest in this matter, there 
may be cited an article on the 
spread of anthrax that appeared 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Assocwation which was 
quoted at length in a New York 
newspaper. 

Doubtless, there are manufac 
turers of shaving brushes who 
have taken every precaution 
against sending out from their 
factories shaving brushes _ that 
harbor the anthrax bacillus 
These manufacturers are not 
aware of the public interest in 
this matter; for: if they were 
they would readily perceive that 
it would be to their own advan- 
tage to tell the consumer by 
means of advertising of the pre- 
cautions against anthrax infesta- 
tion of their product that they 
have taken. ; 

Here again, as Printers’ INK 
has often showed, is an example 
of the need of intelligent use of 
advertising to meet a_ situation 
that might bring harm not only to 
one manufacturer but to the en- 
tire industry. 


Courtland Smith Will Leave 
Post Office Department 


Courtland Smith, who about a year 
ago resigned as head of the American 
Press Association to become special 
assistant to Postmaster-General Hays 
will resign on March 4, the day on 
which Mr. Hays will resign his office 
Mr. Smith will be associated with Mr 
Hays in the motion picture field. 


Appointment by “The 
Welding Engineer 

Che Ben Hill Company, New York 
has been appointed advertising repre 
sentative in New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania and New England of The 
Welding Engineer and “The Welding 
Encyclopedia,” Chicago. 
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0A. nnouncing— 


PM LL 





The First 


LMM 


When a new publication is announced the 
prospective advertiser rightly asks, “ Why?” 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
isthe response to an economic 
demand. It is what hotel men 
have asked us to provide 
a magazine that will do for 
them specifically what 
“System” has done broadly for 
all business men. 


Themost convincing answer, 
however, to the advertiser’s 
why” is the magazine itself. 


The first issue has just come 
from the Condé Nast Press. 
A copy will be sent to the ad- 
vertiser or advertising agent 
who is interested in selling to 
the country’s fourth largest 
industry. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 
20 East Erie St., Chicago 


TTT CCC COCO CO CCE CCDC CCCP OCC CCC CC ccc CCC 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Death of Henry Edward F. E. Titus Heads Executive 
Parker Committee 
Henry Edward Parker. an executive At the annual meeting in New York 
of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York, died of the Foreign Trade Division of the 
on January 31 at New York. Rubber Association of America, a new 
Mr. Parker came to New York from Executive Committee was named to 
Trinidad, where he had engaged in carry on the work of the division for 
newspaper work, about ten yeirs ago the ensuing year. F. E. Titus, director 
and joimed the advertising department of sales for the International B, F 
of the Columbia Graphophone Com Goodrich Corporation, was elected chair 
pany He remained there until the man The other members of the com 
outbreak of the war. when he returned mittee are: H. G. Lubke, vice-chairman 
to his home in England Mr. Parker General Tire & Rubber Co.; K. § 
won his commission in active service Chamberlain, The Fisk Rubber (Co, 
and remained in the British Army until Harry Braender, Braender Rubber § 
the end of the war, serving in the Tire Co.; F ‘ Espenhain, Goodyear 
campaigns in Egypt, Mt. Sinai Penin Tire & Rubber Co.; G. C. Chalmers 
sula and Macedonia Hodgman Rubber Co.; D. D. Yard 
He returned to New York after the Pennsylvania Rubber Co.; Charles A 
war and joined Hanfft-Metzger, Inc Wilson, ex-officio, Dual Rubber Corp 
Frank J. Cooper Dead Pan-American Advertising 
Frank J. Cooper, founder of_ the Meeting on Ecuador 
Cooper Advertising Agency; San Fran 
cisco, predecessor of the Honig-Cooper A luncheon meeting of the Pan-Amer 
Company, died on January 12. Mr. ican Advertising Association will be 
Cooper was a pioneer advertising man held at Hotel Astor, New York, on Feb 
of San Francisco, going to that city in ruary 15, at which the markets of Ecua 
1899. At the time of his death he was dor will be discussed. Addresses wil 
engaged in the insurance business. be made by Dr, Juan Cueva Garcia 
a formerly Ecuadorian Minister to Great 
s ° ¢ «“ ” Britain, and by Tancredo Pinochet 
In Detroit for Motor Rafael H. Elizalde, Ecuadorian Minis 
Thomas J. Cusack, formerly of the ter to the United States, and Don Gus 
New York office of Motor. has been tavo R. de Ycaza, consul-general in New 
placed in charge of the office of that York for Ecuador, will be guests 
publication in Detroit honor 
Announcing 


Select Country Newspaper Ass’n, Inc. 


Representing 


2956 WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


and 


219 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


A total of 3/75, with a combined circulation of over 5,000,000 
(We represent only one paper of a kind in each town) 


Write or phone for Rate Book 


SELECT COUNTRY. NEWSPAPER ASS’N, Inc. 


Phone Bryant 9505 1457 Broadway, N. Y. C 
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An 
Opportunity 


is available to the right sort of young (30 to 
40) sales executive to become associated with 
an established and rapidly growing manufac- 
turing concern. 


We manufacture and sell a Portable Motion 
Picture Projector that is being successfully 
used by churches, schools, lodges and by 
travelling salesmen who show moving pictures 
of their plants, their processes or their prod- 
uct on the wall of the prospect’s office. 


The projector operates from any lamp socket 
and shows a motion picture comparable to 
that shown in a picture theatre. 


To a man of adequate sales and advertising 
experience we are prepared to make a very 
attractive proposition. 


An investment of $10,000, fully secured, is 
necessary as we want a partner, not an 
employee. 


Your personal returns from our business your 
first year will undoubtedly exceed this sum, 
but you will have to “take your coat off” and 
pitch in with us—as there is much to be done 
that is interesting and profitable. 


Address ‘‘L. G.,’’ Box 125 
Care of Printers’ Ink 






































The Best Read Religious | "" 


Magazine in the U.S.A.| °* 


a es a metas a EO 


Extension is a home 


€RNSION .. AGAZINE magazine f or Catholics, tal’ 


Over 40 per cent of read. — 
ing pages devoted to sub. Scribner 
jects other than religious, ct 
Has an abundance of clever st. Nich 
fiction, with departments < 
such as Patterns, Crochet- Blue Bo 


ing, Cooking, Garden, Wit rode 
and Humor, Financial and 

Investment, Children’s, 
etc. In brief, something 











ysical 

for every member of the \merican 
. Red Boo! 
household—be sides spe- Photoplay 
cial articles of particular Cosmopol 
- ‘ ° Irue Sto 
interest to Catholics. Sein P 
letropoli 





In addition to its influence in Catholic homes, it also in- 


fluences the buying of a large percentage of the Catholic institu- 





tions of the United States who are regular readers of Extension 


Magazine. It is the official mouthpiece of a cause in which the Boys? Lit 
17,885,646 Catholics in the United States are basically interested. — 
The Catholic Church Extension Society of the U. S. A., which w 
owns and publishes it, is the largest Home Missionary Society — 
of the Catholic Church in America. The purchasing power ot Verne (2 
Extension Magazine readers is demonstrated by the fact that they “de 
donated during the past year $576,561.18 to the missionary work jood Hot 
Extension Magazine fosters. a 
lodern 

Circulation 200,000 Guaranteed —$1.50 per agate line J Plineato 
Woman's 


People’s H 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE | tees: 


Needlecraf 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Hollands 
Today’s H 
General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. Fashionabl 
Fashion-A 
Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, mart 


171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 


MAGAZINES 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of 


idvertising) 
Standard Size 


l’ages 
Review of Review 115 
Vorld’s Work 101 
\tlantic Monthly 80 
larper’s 69 
Scribner’s 54 
ntury 43 
rent Opit 27 
t. Nicholas 24 
Wide Work 19 
Jookmat 17 
Blue Book 17 
Munsey’s 13 
Everybody's 8 

Flat Size 

Cols 
hysical Culture 213 
\merican 177 
Red Book 166 
Photuplay 121 
“osmopolita: 117 
True Story 115 
Motion Picture Magazine 99 
letropolitar 75 
Sunset 82 
Success 79 
Hearst’s International 60 
\merican Boy 42 
\sia 59 
Boys’ Life 44 
* Magazine 6 

WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
Cols 
dies’ Home Journal 433 
Vogue (2 issues) 334 
larper’s Bazar 201 
‘etorial Review 163 
00d Housekeeping 228 
Woman’s H’me C’mpanion . 191 
{cCall’s 142 
fodern Priscilla 138 
Delineator 132 
Designer 110 
Woman’s World 105 
People’s Home Journal 96 


People’s Popular Monthly. 82 


Needlecraft 

Hollands 

Today’s Housewife 
Fashionable Dress 
Fashion-Art 

Mother’s Magazine 





87 


publishers’ own 


Lines 


PRINTERS’ 


25.900 | 


22.624 
18.073 
15,542 
12,236 
9.615 
6,150 
5.502 
4,289 
4,028 
3.979 
3,122 


1,869 


Lines 
30,570 
25,434 
23,827 
17,369 
16,861 
16,452 
14,267 
12,833 
11,846 
11,414 
10,263 
8,400 
8,142 
7,648 
4.555 


Lines 

73,717 
52,842 
33,768 
32,769 
32,643 
32,586 
28,513 
23,520 
22,584 
18,736 
17,899 
16,320 


15,722 


14,821 
14,640 
10,471 








9,578 
8,400 | 
7 249 ' 
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McKITTRICK, ALBRECHT 
& PETERSON, Inc. 


108 Fulton Street 
New York 


Have been appointed the 
National Advertising 
Representatives 


of 


The Italian 


American Review 


now one year old, the only 
Italian American Weekly 
publication of its kind, with 
a guaranteed paid circula- 
tion of 1 5,000. Reaches the 
buying power among the 
of Italian 


higher class 


Americans. 


It has a unique appeal to 


its readers who are _ not 
reached by any other Italian 


Weekly. 


Published by the Italian 
American’ Publishing 
Company Inc. Romeo R. 
Ronconi, President, 51 
Chambers Street, New 
York City. 
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New Haven 
Connecticut 
Advertising 
Summary 


for entire 


Year 1921 


Compiled by De Lisser Bros. 


Lines 
REGISTER ... .. 10,021,110 
Second paper . .. 7,081,120 
Third paper ....... 6,594,265 
Fourth paper ...... 3,336,237 


A Register Lead of nearly THREE 
MILLION LINES over the nearest 


paper. 


Because of its overwhelmingly 
Larger Circulation, the Register’s 
rate is higher. It is, therefore, 
likely that advertisers using New 
Haven papers spent more money 
in the Register than in ALL 


(three) other New Haven papers 


COMBINED. 


Circulation 
for the Six Months ending 
Sept. 30, 1921 


REGISTER .. 31,681 
Times-Leader .. ... . 18,067 
Journal-Courier . ee 
Union ........ .. 13,048 | 


and The Register’s circulation is 
steadily growing. 


| 
| 





More than 32,000 people, every 
night now buy the “Register.” 

Register’s City-Circulation alone is 
several thousands more than the | 


Entire circulation of any other 
New Haven paper. 


New Baven Register | 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Cols. 
Motor . es ° A . -300 
Town & Country (2 issues) 230 
Popular Mechanics (pg.)...164 
House & Garden 216 
Country Life 179 
Vanity Fair. 178 
Radio News 191 
SyOCOM «vec. 195 
Arts & Decoration 162 
Normal Instructor 143 
Science & Invention 135 
House Beautiful. 122 
Popular Science Monthly. .113 
Garden Magazine 117 
Motor Life.. 98 
Field & Stream. 91 
National Sportsman . 80 
Theatre . 71 
Outdoor Life 67 
Outers’ Recreation. . 55 
Scientific American. . 45 
Extension Magazine 40 
Association Men 47 
Forest & Stream 40 
Rotarian .. 38 
Outing .. 16 


International Studio (Jan) 15 
Illustrated World (pg.). 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Cols. 
MacLean’s (2 Jan, issues).121 
Canadian Home Journal 96 
Everywoman’s World 80 
Western Home Mo. (Jan.) 62 
Canadian Magazine. 49 
La Canadienne...:. 41 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 48 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
JANUARY WEEKLIES 


January 2-9 Cols. 
Saturday Evening Post. .209 
Town & Country.. 118 
Literary Digest 86 
Collier’s .. 52 
Forbes . 50 
Christian Herald .. 36 
Outlook — 7 
American Legion Weekly 27 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 25 
Life .. 23 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 15 
American Weekly .. 10 
Youth’s Companion. 11 
Leslie’s . 10 


Lines 
50,400 
38,71 

36,736 
34,224 
30,228 
28,186 
28,146 
27,946 


27,332 





mh wm 


IN 


Lines 
35,549 
19.91 


13,14 


8,867 
8,61 
5,232 
3,915 
391 
































8,867 
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February 6, 1922. 





We take pleasure in announcing that 


Joseph W. Conrow 


Formerly with 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


and 


The International 
Magazine Company 


Has joined 


the Eastern Advertising Staff of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


W. C. W. Durand 


Advertising Director 
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Cols Lines 
Churchmai 10 1,476 
New Republic 9 1,323 
Nation 8 1,256 
ludge s 1,235 
January 10-16 Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening lost. .248 42,189 
Town & Country 104 17,472 
Literary Digest 77 11,738 
\merican Weekly 42 11,720 
Forbes 33 5,661 
Christian Herald 31 5,432 
Outlook 35 5.100 
\merican Legion Weekly 29 4.187 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 22 3,146 
\rgosy-All-Story (pg.).. 13 3,049 
Life 19 2,836 
Collier's 14 2,416 
Leslie's l 1,977 
Nation | 1,838 
New Repubiic 1' 1,543 
Churchman 10 1,504 
Youth’s Companion 8 1,360 
Judge } 577 
January 17-23 Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. .208 35,484 
Literary Digest 75 11,480 
American Weekly 32 8,972 
Christian lIlerald 18 6,460 
Outlook 34) 4,314 
American Legion Weekly 3,634 
Collier’s is 3,101 
Independ’t & W’kly R 2,902 
Life ) 2,841 
Argosy-All-Stor (pe.) Q 2,216 
New Repub 15 2,205 
Youth’s (ompani 11 2.009 
Nation 12 1,680 
Leslie’s 11 1,582 
Churchman 7 1.104% 
Judge } 517 
January 24-30 Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 43 41,419 
Literary Digest 16 16,254 
American Weekly 6 10,058 
Outlook t 5,251 
Independ’t & W’kly Re 4.147 
American Legion Week! 3,35 
Christian Heral ) 3,299 
Argosy-All-Story (ps 2 696 
New Republic. 2,20 
Nation . j 2,02 
Youth’s Comp 1,734 
Collier’s ) 1,583 
Churchmar 1,383 
Life x 1.17 
Leslie’s 1,154 
Judge 7 





INK 


January 31 Cols. Lines 
American Weekly 32 9,03 
Totals for January Cols. 
Saturday Evening Post. .909 





Literary Digest... 346 
American Weekly 155 

Town & Country. 222 
Christian Herald 120 
Outlook . 129 
Collier’s 94 
American Legion W’kly.195 
Forbes 83 
Independ’t & Ww *kly Rev. 96 
\rgosy-All-Story (pg.).. 50 

Life . 71 

New Republic. 49 
Youth’s Companion $1 7 
eS eer oes 48 6,799 
Leslie’s 43 
Churchm; 39 

Judge wo 2,866 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 








FICATIONS 
Cols 
1 Ladies’ Home Journal.433 
2 Vogue (2 issues). 
3 Motor 
4 Town & Country (2 
5 Popular Mechanics 7 


( pg.) 164 36,736 


6 House & Garden 216 
7 Harper’s Bazar 201 
8 Pictorial Review 163 
9 Good Housekeeping 228 


10 Woman’s Home Comp..191 


11 Physical Culture . 213 
12 Country Life 179 
13 McCall’s .. 142 
14 Vanity Fair 178 
15 Radio News 191 
16 System 195 
17 Arts & Decoration 162 
18 Review of Rev. (pg 115 
19 American 77 
20 Normal Instructor 143 
21 Red Book 166 
> Modern Priscilla 138 
World’s Work (px l 

4 Delineator 132 22,58 

MacLean’s (2 Jan. [s.).121 21,349 


“Metropolitan Magazine 
Appointment 
Sweeney & Price, Boston, publishers 
representatives, have been appo yinted New 
England representatives of Metropo litany 
\Vlaga nm 
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=| The Moving Picture — 

ie 

— Master Salesman 

= , ‘ ‘ ‘ 

ef Let your imagination play upon a moving 

©] picture audience. , 

" A thousand people have come to be inter- 

| ested and amused. Their minds are open, 
receptive, plastic. 

i= I EB 

im They will acquire in the course of an 

| evening’s entertainment new ideas, new in- 

i terests, new points of view. Their habits 

«| and their standards of living will be subtly 

e} influenced by what they have seen. 

in Some of them will acquire more longings 

i ' ! ging 

le than they can satisfy for some time to come. 

Ca This rich impulse for the betterment of 

©} living which is inspired by the moving pic- 

©: ture exerts a profound influence on the habits 

i of living of followers of pictures. 

le 

i 

‘ 


How can the advertiser get into closer 
contact with these spending impulses in- 
spired by the moving picture than through 
the favorite magazine of the moving picture 
enthusiast ?—Photoplay. 








WUT IVI 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1922 1921 





American 25,434 28 
Red Book 23,827 26,0 
Physical Culture 30,570 17,9 
Review of Reviews 25,900 22 
World’s Work 22,624 
Harper’s 15,542 
Photoplay 17,369 

Atlantic Monthly 18,073 
Scribner’s 12,236 12,( 
sunset 11,846 

Metropolitan 12,833 
Motion Picture Magazine 14,267 2, 
Cosmopolitan 16,861 19,7 
McClure’s : 26,336 
Century 9,615 17,472 
American Boy 8,400 > 15,393 
Boys’ Life 7,648 8,834 16,122 7 
Hearst’s International 10,263 10,787 . 11,3 
Everybody’s *1,869 6,364 15.330 8 
St. Nicholas 5,502 5,740 5,748 
Boys’ Magazine 4,555 4,483 7,435 
Current Opinion *6,150 *6,681 *3,664 
Munsey’s 3,122 4,480 8.091 

*New size. Issue omitted. 304,506 341,637 468,376 307,673 

tThree-year total 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Ladies’ Home Journal *73.717 "69,797 104,080 55, 
Vogue (2 issues) ) 8. 66,432 106,440 67 
Pictorial Review 43,590 85.525 35, 
Woman’s Home Companion 46,400 61,800 36 
Good Housekeepir 41,691 26, 





Harper’s Bazar 
Delineator 


32,813 


*33,095 





McCall’s 29,405 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag *26,911 
Modern Priscilla 23, 20,774 
People’s Home Journal *16,320 *20,230 
Woman’s World. 17,899 * 18,488 
People’s Popular Monthly 15,722 14,026 
Needlecraft 14,821 *14,282 
Mother’s Magazin 7,249 13,94( 


*New size. Two magazines 423,689 $91,874 
now combined. 








CLASS MAGAZINES 
1922 1921 1920 1919 Totals 
Town & Country . *38,710 441,832 $65,853 $50,595 196,99 
System 27,946 42,519 58,892 48,829 78,186 
Popular Mechanics 36,736 40,810 50,016 
Country Life 30,228 32,659 41.800 
House & Garden 32,355 38,277 
Vanity Fair .. 26,505 35,708 
Scientific Americar $12,294 134,798 
Popular Science Monthly 18,853 34,266 
House Beautiful 17,222 18,007 
rheatre ? "12,446 18,144 
Field & Stream 11,806 9,363 
National Sportsma 10,396 8.909 
Outdoor Life 8,297 7,757 
Outers’ Recreatior 9,107 6,028 
Outing 3,373 5,420 
*New size. +3 weekly issues. 295,639 320,474 ~ 433,2 * 
t4 weekly issues < 2 issues. 
’ WEEKLIES (4 January Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post - 154,641 $266,672 £360,608 169,850 951,771 
Literary Digest : 52,618 $94,281 85.402 398,616 
Collier's 15,967 35,155 56.959 216.6 
Town & Country - 37,382 443,559 +41 505 178,29 
American Weekly . 42,718 27,702 5.382 95,49 
Leslie’s $21,322 33.449 94,89 
Christian Herald $16,298 21,957 92,15 
Outlook 18,017 $22'266 84,008 
Life ; 18,190 115,264 69,918 
*New size. X 2 issues 35 341,196 r ry 
73 issues. £5 issues 
GRAND TOTALS 1,382,616 1,695,181 2,442,551 1,447,206 6,967,554 
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Two of the Dominant Seven 
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“Does Money Matter? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


RESULTS: That’s the Answer. 


Of 51 National Magazines only 7 
show by our estimate that they 
have had a financial increase in 
1921 over 1920. Three of these 
seven are in one group, namely 
that of Class Publications. In 
addition, the group as a whole 
shows the smallest financial loss 
of the four groups: Weeklies, 
Women’s, Generals and Class. 
Also their lineage loss is smallest 
and page loss only 2% more than 
the smallest. They have carried 
a bit more than their share of 
business by pages of the 51.” 


Excerpt from Publishers’ Information 


Bureau, Inc.—Bulletin No. 111. 











The _ Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


S a first aid to advertising 
4 copy writers, Mother Goose is 
rapidly coming into her own. For 
a long while Alice in Wonderland 
was the advertising man’s vade 


mecum, but in recent months 
Madame Goose seems to have 
succeeded to the young lady’s 


position. 

‘Even a cursory examination of 
current periodicals will reveal 
ample evidence in support of the 
sweeping assertions made in the 
preceding paragraph. The Mint 
Products Company is taking full 
pages in several publications to 
sing the exploits of Old King 
Cole. Brought up to date, this 
famous legend of nursery land 
now reads: 


Old King Cole loved the mint with a 
ore, 

“IT enjoy Life Savers,” said he; 

“One after my pipe, two after my bowl- 

They’re always Life Savers to me.” 


The True Shape Hosiery Co.. 
of Philadelphia, also has found 
the inspiration for an appropriate 
argument for its product in 
Mother Govse. The introduction 
to its present advertising copy 
reads: 

Hickory, dickory, dock! 


The run ran down to the clock, 
True Shape Hosiery Stops the Garter 


Runs, 
Another Philadelphia adver- 
tiser, the De Long Hook & Eye 


Company, must have been dipping 
into Mother Goose, too. One of 
the pieces of copy ‘that it is now 
running is founded on the Jack 
and Jill episode. A conventional 
picture of the Jack and Jill hill- 
side tumble heads the advertise- 
ment. Following it is this verse: 
When Jill came tumbling down the bill, 

And Jack dropped down upon his 

head, 

He asked her, “Do you mind the spill?’ 

“T’m feeling quite upset,’ she said 
“But still I know I am secure 

My dress is fastened safe and strong 
My footing may not be too sure— 

My hooks and eyes are all De Long.’ 


The Schoolmaster is not so 
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familiar with Mother Goose as he 
used to be. Age is dimming . 
memory. But, as we recall j 

there are many other passages i 
that beloved book that could be 
put to work in advertising. 
One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in the meat business, we are 
told, is to apportion consumer 
demand among the four quarters 
of the beef or lamb or hog. Th 
taste of the public is becoming s 
refined or else cooks are becoming 
so lazy that demand is running 
entirely to the fine shops and 
cuts. Why, therefore, couldn't the 
packers get some copy that would 
help this topsy-turvy situation out 
of the experience of the Sprat 
family? You will recall that 

Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 


And so betwixt them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean. 
* * * 


There is another yarn in Mother 
Goose that should be admitted t 
every sales manual. It is one of 
the finest examples of persistenc) 
in all literature. It tells the story 
of an old woman who wanted t 
get a live pig she had bought a 
market, over a stile. The stub 
born animal wouldn't cross. In 
her dogged determination to make 
the pig obey her wishes she ve 
riously enlisted the aid of a dog,a 
stick, a fire, water, an Ox, 3 
butcher, a rope and a rat. She 
was refused by each of thes 
agencies in turn until at last sh 
encountered a cat who said t 
her “If you will go to yonder cow 
and fetch me a saucer of milk 
I will kill the rat.” So as soon a 
the cat had lapped up the milk 
The cat began to kill the rat; 

The cat began to gnaw the rope; 
The rope began to hang the butcher; 
The butcher began to kill the ox; 
The ox began to drink the water; 
The water began to quench the fire; 
The fire began to burn the stick; 
The stick began to beat the log; 
The dog began to bite the 1g; 
The little pig in fright jumped ove 
the stile; 
And so the old woman got home that 
night 
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A FLEXLUME SIGN— 
Will Make Your Dealer's Store Stand Out from the Others 


OUR nationally — trademark in the form of 
a Flexlume Eléctric Sign will make your dealer’s 
store stand out from “all others. It will tell the 
crowds that pass every hour that here is the place they 
can buy the product they have read so much about. 
Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs, raised, 
snow-white glass letters on a dark background, all lamps 
enclosed. They have greatest reading distance, lowest 
upkeep cost, most artistic designs. Any trademark can be 
perfectly reproduced in the raised Flexlume characters. 
Let us send you a sketch showing a Flex- 
lume to meet the needs af your business 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO,, 32 Kail St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Flexlume—Electric am mode a : The Flexlume oie Co. 
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In LOS ANGELES the 





LEADS ALL 
morning or evening, in circulation. 


other daily papers, 
LEADS ALL other 
in advertising gains, 


daily papers 
1922 vs. 1921. 





Covers the evening field com- 
pletely. Many advertisers use 
it exclusively. 








Representatives: 

Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


New York 
H. W. Moloney, 
604 Times Bidg 
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Mailing Lists - Multigraphing -Addressing - Mailing 
Complete Mailing Service 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 


Boston Providence Worcester 








ir 


Underwear & Hosier y 


Levi 1cw 


321 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Schoolmaster 
bulldog jaw, in part at least, to 
the influence of that concatenated 
jingle. Nearly every night of his 
childhood, the Schoolmaster’s 
grandfather recited the strategy 
of that old woman in dealing 
with her stubborn, peripatetic pig 


Owes his 


* *~ * 

The salesman who _ confesses 
that he is unable to get in to se 
a prospect hasn't hit upon the 
right way, that’s all. 

One of the  Schoolmaster’s 
many salesman friends told of a 


plan he had recently foutid ef 
fective in getting in to see th 
hard-to-see buyer. 


This particular  representatiy 
sells to intlustrial concerns. H 
experiences little difficulty in get 
ting to the key man in the smaller 
companies, who is often theypres- 


ident or superintendent of, the 


plant But in the case of the 
larger institutions, especially i1 
new territory where he has never 
called before and where the only 
man reachable is the purchasing 
agent or his assistant, it is some 
times hard to get the right kin 
of an audience. Occasionally the 
buyer will send out his “third 
assistant,” who tries to look old, 
much bored and thoroughly so- 


phisticated while he pretenm to 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


413 pages. 148 illustrations 
Everything you want to know about 
advertising packed into one handy 
volume. Contents—Copy. Type. Lay- 
outs. Engravings. Catalogs. Follow- 
up. Sales Letters. Trade-mark Law 
Money back if desired 
International Correspondence Schools 

Box 7153C, Scranton, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


and counties in Americ 
Easy to earn $3,000 








In all large cities 
Exclusive territory granted. 
to $6,000 on commission basis, introducing The 
Walhamore Complete and Special Lines # 
Business Service. Nationally advertised. Lead 
furnished Real opportunity for men ad 
women of ability. personality and appearance 
Write at once. State age, qualifications, #&€ 


The Walhamore Company, Sales Dept. 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 





rORONTO 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPE( 
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WANTED: 
Young Printing Executive 


—who would like to tackle and master the production of 
printed advertising for a mail-order firm which direct-mails 
eight million letters, booklets and folders per year; 

-who wishes to receive what he is worth, no matter what 
the figure may be; 

-who would enjoy a happy business family to work in; 
and a city of small size to live in; 

—who would like to be one of a young personnel with 
vision, progressive spirit and speed—and the willingness 
and funds to back up those qualities ; 

—who desires to make his last change and settle himself 
for life, in a sound, stable business already grown to large 
figures. 

We prefer a man under thirty—and a Gentile. 

He need not have had previous experience as a mail-order 
executive, nor as a practical printer. 

But he must be a “big” young man, a clear thinker, and a 
good systematizer, with enough knowledge of typography 
and presswork to take copy and layout from our adver- 





tising department and “carry through” to delivery of the 
printed masterpiece. 

We want a man who can make a layout that the average 
printer can understand; who can take the other fellow’s 
idea in copy and make it “strike fire” on the printed page ; 
who knows type faces, engraving, electrotyping, proof- 
reading and paper stocks. 

His supervision of proofreading will call for painstaking 
accuracy and eternal vigilance. 

It isn’t absolutely essential, but if he knows good English 
and can write it forcefully, so much the better; for then 
there will be even greater opportunities for him in this 
unusual position. 

Write us about yourself. Give full particulars of your 
business history, your present salary, bonus, etc. 


Your communication will be held in strictest confidence. 


“Production,” Box 121, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 











WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in (895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Editor-in-Chief 





Hy 





Sales Letters and Folders a Specialty 


SITGREAVES 


CADVERTISIN Cs 


Your Further Success in Embryo | 
1620 WASHINGTON 2: 











PY 





Have You Seen 


. Pry sag 


(Regtd. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 


It is the only nationally distributed 
journal devoted exclusively to 
Business Opportunities, Connec- 
tions, etc. It brings thousands of 
worthwhile business men together 
from far and near on meritorious 
business propositions of every de- 
scription. Send 25c for two months’ 
trial subscription. SUPPLY & 
DEMAND, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 


(For sale on news-stands.) 
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listen to the salesman’s ston 

“T never try to hold these young 
fellows long,” explained the sales 
man, “as they are generally mor 
anxious to impress me with their 
importance than to hear m 
story, but before I release them 
I get the P. A.’s full name, and 
file it safely away in my note 
hook. 

“On my next call, which ma 
be a couple of months later, I take 
a proof of one of our business 
paper advertisements, write th 
buyer’s name on it in pencil, mark 
a particular paragraph for his a 
tention and note some little mes 
sage in the margin, such as 
don’t want to sell you anything 
so much as I'd like to show yo 
where you could = save som 
money in the way you _handk 
your packaging.’ 

“The point of the scheme is th 
advertisement, because every one 
of our business-paper advertis 
ments is a real story of how som 
concern or other eliminated wast 
and saved money through the use 
of our product. 

“Tt nearly always happens that 
the buyer I am trying to get a 


The 
RAILROAD MARKET 
consists of 
TWO MILLION MEN 
and their FAMILIES 


KOCH’S LIST 

of RAILROAD 

MAGAZINES 
Circulation 

OnE MILLION and a Har 


Send for Rate and Data Folder giving: 
survey of this field, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Lor.) © © 


IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


sue) 20), Bue) LIMITED MONTREAI 
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audience with has been noticing 
our business-paper copy. So when 
[ snd him in a proof with a 
personal message on it, it looks 
familiar and helps him identify 
me with my product immediately, 
whereas my business card never 
seemed to connect me up in the 
buyer's mind until I met him and 
explained my proposition 

“But the important thing ts 
that the advertisement with the 
scribbled message on it has never 
failed yet to get me an audience 
when I send it to the right man.” 
The idea surely sounds feasible 
und one thing about it that should 
recommend it for trial if not for 
steady use is the very selective 
and concentrated super-circulation 
t gives the advertising 


Death of John R. Schofield 


John R. Schofield, vice-president and 

treasurer of Butler Brothers, whole 
salers of general merchandise, died last 
week at his home in ( hicago Mr. 
Schofield has been associated with But 
t Brothers ever since the business 
started in Boston in 1878 








The Man We 
Want 


is an advertising agency copy writer. 
He is under 35, pleasant and likes to 
work. He knows all the high-sound- 
ing phrases that go with advertising 
wency work—but he doesn’t use ‘em. 
Tint of all, he is an excellent judge 
of advertising copy—newspaper, mag- 
aine, street car and direct mail; and 
be can produce it rapidly and with a 
sure-fire touch. He’s experienced, but 
wt hackneyed. And if he knows 
wmething of layouts, engraving and 
nese much the better for him 
us, 


If you're the man, let us know. This 
asmall but rapidly growing Boston 
tdvertising agency, chock-full of busi- 
ness, We're a friendly crew and can 
ifer the right man a genuine oppor- 
at a moderate salary to start, 

with worth-while advancement. In 
ting, give us your record, refer- 
ees, salary ideas, and if practicable, 
“mples of your work. All communi- 
cations will be held absolutely confi- 


dential. Address “8S. J.,"° Box 123, | 


‘are of Printers’ Ink. 


——— 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE, publishea 


monthly, tells how to write Sales- 
Producing Letters, Circulars, Booklets. 
Hou e Magazines. Current copy 25c. 


Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St, N. Y. 











Brighten up direct mail and 
other advertising. Send for proofs. 


Dept. 10, 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
SSS 





POSITIONS! 


ADVERTISING, SALES and other 
high-grade openings. Get acquainted 
with our PERSONALIZED VOCA. 
CATIONAL SERVICE, 


ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





| 
| 
j 
| 
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‘ First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


LL 


Classified Advertisements 


Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


: AGENCY INTEREST WANTED 

Experienced agency man will make mod 
erate investment with services in small, 
profitable, growing agency in the East 
Give details Box 565, Printers’ Ink 
Little things can pack a 
huge wallop, These little 
spots’’ add zip and life to 
plain type. Under 2 inches 
square, $1.00. Drawn to 
your order. Box 543, P. 1 





you WHO PLAN 


to buy or sell or invest in a Publish 


ing Business, can thoroughly’ cover 
your own interests by first consulting 
the Harris-Dibble Co., 297 Madison 


Avenue, New York. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY SOLICITOR 


Now connected in trade and class 
publication field desires to join general 
advertising agency, where excellent ser- 
vice is provided Have a number of 
prospects to co-operate with at once 
Would also consider representing out- 
of-town agency or publication in New 
York City Address V. W. S., 51 Acorn 
Terrace, New Rochelle, N. Y 


700 SALESMEN 


waiting in the field for one major 
or two minor products Advertis 
ing and sales director who has 
just finished a whirlwind campaign 
for a $1,000,000 corporation on 
a mechanical toilet specialty can 
sectional, or local 





secure nationa 


distribution for meritorious product 
in record time at minimum cost 
Force is composed of resident sales 


men who know local trade practices 
and work on commission basis. Di 
rector and District Managers have 
many years’ experience in merchan 
dising an idvertising. Open to 
consultation on any problem akin to 
merchandising, sales or advertising 
Address 
J. A. C., 642 S. 56th Street 


Philadelphiz Penn 





National Sales Organization 
Wanted 
We are looking for a live wire sales 
organization who are equipped to sell a 
product nationally on a guaranteed basis 
under an exclusive arrangement. This 
item was put out by us recently in 
greater New York through an extensive 
advertising campaign, having achieved 
a wonderful success with it. This prod 
uct is a liquid glue put up in tubes, also 
cans, for manufacturing and “og 
use now on sale in approximately 3,500 
retail, also chain stores, Box 569, P. I, 


Manufacturers’ Distributor 
established office Effectively yt 


State of Ohio wishes additional acco 


1 
on Commission Basis Highest Refer 


erences. Address Distributor, 723 Ferris 


Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, 
New York City 


Automatic Printing Press for ‘fale 
\ Delphos Model “A” press, printing 


sheet 19x28, type form 18x28, complet 





with mechanical feeder, and 4 hp. Kim t 


Motor, all complete with n agnetic st 
and brakes. Press has a speed of 35 
an hour. Has been run 
ind is in tiptop conditior 
at a bargain for cash 
Glessner Co., Findlay, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 
Circulation Manager wanted 
established Eastern farm paper 
Please state experience and salan 
expected. 30x 547, Printers’ Ink 
World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County distributors wanted; write t 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., Sx 
Diego oe 


Advertising Agency wants a goed s 
tor who can write capy Commission 
Bonus, and small drawing will be giver 
the right mar Only experienc 
need apply Unusual opportunity 
formation seekers do not waste time 
Address in confidence, P. O. Box 24 
City Hall Station, N. Y 


Morning Daily in Middle West city 
60,000 needs a young man or wom 
clever at producing retail store ¢ 
ind writing copy that would deve 
small accounts Require one whe 
adept in writing copy rather than s 
space. In first letter give age, deta 
experience, samples of work | 
lemanded. Address Box 545, P. ! 


YOUNG MAN, STEP FORWARD 
\ healthy and rapid-growing ™ 
Western publishing company now! 
field with a small town and rural 
zine is seeking the services of a yours 
man bordering on the age of 3 
1 young man we seek ad & 
willing to assist in various capacities 
) circulation work to the acting # 
assistant advertising manager 
He must have settled in his of 
mind that he has selected this as bs 
having a nature 











osen field, therefore 
love for the publishing business 

Do not step forward unless you #* 
willing to prove yourself . 

vy Mind “S O..” Box 554, care P.! 
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WANTED—Estimator and_ typo- 
graphical layout man. Northwest- 
erm Ohio Plant. Box 556, care of 


Printers’ Ink 
A Position carrying responsibility 








in a 
publishing house is open for a young 
lady with initiative and ability. Duties 
are divided between secretarial work 
and taking charge of an important de 


ographic ability and edu 
rtant requisites State 
experience and salary expected. Address 
reply to Box 544, Printers’ Ink 


EDITOR WANTED 
Position responsibility 
man who can take full charge of the 
Editorial Department of an illustrated 
wniture trade publication. Must™ 
ertile of ideas, capable of preparing 
articles; familiar with make 
Write full details confidentially 
Box Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY has an open- 
ng for one or two high grade solicitors; 
agency experier commis 
with permanent 


partment. Ster 
cation are il 





is 


of open tor 


be 


nteresting 
up, etc 


552, care of 





necessary; 
account; 


ice 


drawing 









» with opportunity to secure 
cial interest will be offered parties 
trating bility to btain sub 
al accounts; apply by letter only; 
erested interview will be arranged 


all communications treated 





telephone; 
as confidentia 
The William J 
110 West 40th 


Advertising Assistant 


Inc 
ork 


gryan Co., 
St.. New Y 

















Dry Goods Manufacturer, 
al advertising, needs Young 
lan, about 24, to prepare large com 
cated catalogs, and other advertising 
terature Practical experience in 
atalog-making ibsolutely necessary 
ith mail order yr «odry 
Fine chance for steady 
fully, stating experience, 
ge, salary expected Box 990 209 
e Building 
We need a man who knows retail stores 
ud knows the methods, opportunities 
nd limitations of the merchant, and 
lat a manufacturer of an everyday 
ecessity might expect in the way of 
eration, provided he furnish the 
nght sort of material. This man should 
* able to advise the Advertising De 
} it what to supply in the way of 
iisplay material and what would please 
the merchant. He should be able to 
itlp train the salesmen to size up both 
merchant and store, so that he would 





telp the merchant to unload and need 







more goods. He must believe in ad- 
vertising and know the benefits to both 
manutacturer and his distributor. Must 
% a good correspondent His main job 
vill be to help the trade move the goods 
and help tl make more money. If 
you land this job, you must be a man 
"20 can show some speed. Address 
Nate Well, » The Economist Group, 
215 § Market St., Chicago, III. | 
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gs ag 
New York 
ar Cards, 
Splendid opportunity 
Give full particulars. 
tions regarded strictly confidential. Ad 
30x 546, Printers’ Ink 


I 
| ADVERTISING 
| 
| 


experienced, for 
to sell Posters, 
Displays, etc 
for right party 
All communica 


Salesmen, 
and vicinity, 


Window 


dress 





Publishing and advertising organization 
specializing in asnnnd lines desires ex- 
and layout man who can 
also devote he of his time to the get 
of news for one of its publications 
Good proposition to right man. Box 
Ink 


perienced copy 


ting 
550, 


are P rinters’ 


Here is a real opportunity open to a 
real salesman for advertising and print 





ing of the better sort with a large and 
exceptional well-equipped printing and 
publishing plant. Must have technical 
experience and able to figure jobs. Ex 
clusive territory will be given No 
other salesman on the road Must not 
be over 35 years of age Reference 
required P. O. Box 417, Youngstown, 
Ohio 
1 want to find a young man for adver 
t-sing manager of a textile house 

If I could get just the man I’m look 


ng for I would pick a young man about 

7 He would be well educated. 
ild have had some agency train 
experience in Department store 
advertising. He would know something 
about the mechanics of advertising, i.e 
how to make plates, etc. 

Furthermore, he would know something 
about textiles or at least he would know 
something about the huge Dress Manu 
facturing business here in New York 
What he know about advertising 
we would try to teach him and we would 
pay him a fair salary while teaching him. 

Please don’t call. Please don’t phone. 
Write, giving experience and salary ex 


pected 
r. L. McCready, 

Complete Advertising Service, 
“ast 4lst Street, ew York ( 
largest institutions, 
entirely on its 
and its enviable reputation, 
writer ,of bullet proof copy 
sells merchandise and _ which 
require editing. College educa 
knowledge of various lines of 
indise and experience are not 
but would be helpful to the 


He wor 
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necessary, 
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man cht 
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is a 


essentially 
is a bit “fussy 
about the quality of written English 
He knows how to use short, expressive 
words to make them tell a story anyone 
understand He does not despise 


sought 


copy in probably 


may 
detail. Finally, he is young and human 
and wi hs fit in an organization of young 
men where Pi is wide room for him 
to forge a future 

The caauatennine is in Chicago 

Write in strict confidence—business 
record, age, approximate salary and any 
other personal information you care to 
give Address Box 558, Printers’ Ink 


Chicago office. 
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Large National Advertiser has opening 
for young man thoroughly familiar with 
layouts, composition, typographical work 
of all kinds, proofreading, engravings, 
electrotypes, mats and general mechan- 
ical work connected with newspaper 
advertising. Apply by letter, giving age, 
experience and salary expected Box 
567, care Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL | 


All the copy writing experience in 
the world won’t fill this job. We 
want a man who knows the mechanics 
of direct mail—a direct-mail PLAN 
man—a man who knows how to 
market by mail. Don’t tell us what 
you CAN DO, tell us what you DID— 
and let us know your experience, age 
and salary expected in your first 
letter. Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Litho reproducing by hand press easily 
makes posters, window signs, etc., by 





first lettering on zinc. Good bvsiness 
investment at one-half price Pp. O 
Box 1574, Springfield, Mass 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
*RESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


AN INQUIRY 


to Buyers & Printers of 
Photo-engraved Plates 


Would it not be to your advantage 
to have expert engravers (not interested 
in gelling new plates) go over plates 
you might like to use again? They 
would repair vignettes, fix scratches, 
etc. They would deepen plates and 
burnish and tool them to throw life 
and contrast in the picture, they would 
correct color work according to your 
wishes, and would fit plates to print on 
bond paper or in magazines or for other 
hard usages 

Such service to be a success must be 
free from all unnecessary overhead, 
like a time consuming introductory 
campaign and high soliciting cost. While 
I believe that only a small percentage 
of users of plates realize what can be 
done with halftones, yet I can not 
devote my time to missionary work but 
must put my best efforts into the work 
itself according to the individual ser 
vice I have in mind If, however, I 
get sufficient replies to this ad, in 
understanding of my plan I am pre- 
pared to open a “‘tip top” plant for such 
service in a large Eastern city. Please 
write Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


BUYER desires position with Mail 
Order House or Advertising Agency. 
Practical man, with several years’ ex- 
perience. At present employed by one 
of the largest mail-order houses Box 
563, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTE 
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Woman thoroughly familiar with maga 
zine advertising, make-up—weekly and 
monthly—also detail advertising depart. 
ment, desires position. Address Box 
540, Printers’ Ink, 





TS 
Advertising Manager and experienced 
solicitor on industrial publication desires 
change. Wants affiliation with publica 
tion where experience and intensive ef 
fort will secure future. Box 560, P, | 


JUST BUDDING 
Young woman, college graduate, som 
advertising training, desires position jr 
advertising agency. Salary secondary t 
opportunity. Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Assistant—All-around map 
has expert knowledge of COpy, cuts, 
correspondence and make-up ot publica 
tions; also familiar with detail of ager 
cies; married. Box 555, Printers’ {ak 


SEE MY SAMPLES 
Agency Copy Writer, mail order, pul 
lishing, retail, house-organs and pubji 
utility experience. Well recommended 
Vicinity N. Y. preferred. Box 536, P.! 





Advertising Writer and Solicitor ope: 
for part-time position in Philadelphia 
writing booklets, circulars, letters, ad 
vertisements or soliciting experience 
Efficient Box 568, care Printers’ Ink 





I'M NOT NAPOLEON who wanted th 
world, but for the right firm I'll proveo 
moderate salary. University graduate, 2 
Indomitable Ambition, General Agenc 
and Publishing Experience, Ability fr 
Distinctive Copy, Irreproachable Recor 
Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 





HOME-BREW—AND THEY LIKED! 
Big agency men read home-made sam 
ples. Said I have unplumbed ability for 
copy writing. A representative of one oi 
N. Y.’s largest agencits wrote: “Clevtr 
ingenious. .copy writer and visualizer 
of greater use in a direct-by-mail cor 
nection or agency.”’ Give me a us 
work, Experienced but untrained, I a 
handle it easily. Box 559, I 


Are You Seeking Boston ani 
New England Connections: 
If so this is your opportunity to secur 
the services of a successful solicitor 
manager, with 13 years’ experience a 
favorable acquaintance with trade @ 
general advertisers. Address Box 5 
Printers’ Ink. 














an experienced 
circulation man 


Former circulation manager of two 
successful British publications wants 
affiliation with a good publisher as 
assistant in circulation department 








Will accept a moderate salary unal 
ability to produce is demonstrated 


Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


————< 
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SALES & ADVERTISING MANAGER 
15 years’ successful record in staple and 
specialty lines. Capable of creating 
productive organization or improving 
existing one. Box 571, care P. I. 


EXECUTIVE 
An executive of ability (age 33), expe- 
rienced in manufacture and sale of ma- 





chine tool products, is available to a 
company seeking a man of this type. 
Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, long ex- 
perience on business and financial maga- 
successful, clean record; wide 


zines; 
acquaintance advertisers and agencies; 
available for Eastern or Western terri- 


tory; best of references. Address Box 
537, care of Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE | 





With exceptional administrative ability 
—organizing—merchandising — advertis- 
ing. Open for engagement with a com- 
pany of sufficient scope to warrant the 
services of a real producer. Location 
of no moment. Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


Available 

Advertising and marketing specialist, 
now Advertising Manager, nationally 
known concern. Clean record in sell- 
ing and publicity fields — planning, 
development, buying, copy writing, edi- 
torial and house-organ work, layouts. 
Broad gauge, experience in both Sales 
and Advertising Management. Splendid 
investment for progressive house with 
real publicity and marketing problem. 
Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Desires a position in or near New 
York where he can use his ability 
a an organizer and efficient executive. 
Eighteen years’ experience planning and 
producing high-grade commercial and 
publication printing, installing and 
maintaining cost systems, estimating, 
fice management on a large scale, 
purchasing, introducing labor-saving 
methods of working, schedules, graphs, 
te., in office and mechanical depart- 
ments of large printing and publishing 








plants, Accustomed to work and pro- 
duce under high pressure. Box 535, 
Printers’ Ink. 

we CONNECT THE WIRES 





TRADE JOURNAL advertis 
ing salesman; ten years’ New 
England successes with two 
publications; expects to earn 
$5000. “Record is clean, win 
ning personality, manner 
commands a hearing, willing 
and hard worker, broad ac 
quaintance.” Age 37, prefers 
Boston headquarters. Mention 
979. No charge to employers. 















FerNaLos EXCHANGE, INC. 
Twine Nari.Bioe. SPrinerie.o. Mass. 
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Advertising Assistant— Young man with 
executive ability and experience. Four 
years with agency. Handled rates, esti- 
mates, details, correspondence, produc- 
tion. Knows media, can assist on copy. 
Reasonable salary. Box 562, P. I. 


Dear Mr. Publisher: 


Do you require an assistant who knows 
production, circulation and is an excep- 
tional salesman of advertising? Who 
by hard experience has learned what to 
do and what not to do in publishing 
Who has already made large profits for 
a publisher of a business magazine. If 
you can show him that intelligent effort 








can create a big future, write to Box 
551, care Printers’ Ink. 
- ° 
I Get Business 
My record of real achievement will 
interest you—if you desire an able 


all-round advertising assistant compe- 
tent to create and carry out advertising 
and merchandising ideas. I write un- 
usual copy, make rough layouts, specify 
types, buy art work, printing, etc. 
Interview will disclose successful career 
retail and wholesale. Box 570, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager for Manufacturer. 
Experienced writer advertising copy, 
full-page trade paper and direct, includ 
ing planning, production, scheduling, 
also production catalogs, etc., extensive 
line mechanical products, international 
ly known manufacturer, wants job as 
Advertising Manager established manu- 





facturer. Samples. Record results. 
Age 33. Height six feet. Married. 
American. Salary $3,600. Employed. 


Box 553,. Printers’ Ink. 


A-1 references. 





Sales Promotion Man 
University training; 26 years old. A 
Publicity Man says: “His dutiés con- 
sisted in the preparation of Sales Pro 
motion plans, dealer helps, writing 
advertising copy; also supervision of 
statistical records and clerical force... . 
He edits the house-organ. . . . Writes a 
splendid sales letter; his copy is alive 
with original ideas.” Box 564, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


~ Sales Manager 


With record of 22% average 
yearly increase in sales for past 
11 years, including 1920 and 1921— 
Whose experience covers sale of 
varied lines in person, through 
salesmen, and direct by mail to 
both dealers and consumers; and 
includes planning and preparation 
of catalogs and other sales litera- 
Reasonable salary and a 
=. Bw. Ff." Ben 
Ink. 





ture. 
557, 


bonus. 
Printers’ 
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Advertising Agencies 


including practically all 
of the leading advertis- 
ing counselors of this 
country, are now 
equipped to give their 
customers all-round 
advertising service, in- 
cluding the efficient, 
profitable use of 


Outdoor Advertising 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis & Broadway & 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th St. 


Branches in 45 principal cities, operating in 
or representing more than 8500 
cities and towns 
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ELL Auto Accessories in the zone 
where the autos are. The Chicago 
Territory, as shown above, had 23% 

of all the motor vehicles in the United 
States in 1920. In 1921, notwithstanding 
The Great Depression, 290,633 more 
autos were registered than in 1920. 


The Chicago Tribune is prepared to as- 
sist manufacturers in capitalizing this 
situation. It has perfected the applica- 
tion of its merchandising service to the 
sale of automobile accessories. 


Ask a Tribune man to call. 


The Chicago Tribrue 


(THE WORLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(/ 








512 Fifth Ave., Tribune Bldg., Haas Bldg., 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 








